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This  issue  of  the  New  England  Journal  of  Public  Policy  was  conceived  during  the  hot, 
slow  days  of  early  August  when  Saddam  Hussein's  marauding  armies  swallowed 
Kuwait.  Contributors  made  revisions  to  their  manuscripts  while  President  George  Bush 
committed  the  United  States  to  protecting  Saudi  Arabia's  oligarchy  (read  "oil  for  the 
West"),  requiring  a  military  buildup  in  the  harsh  sands  that  was  larger  than  anything  of  its 
kind  since  World  War  II.  The  admen  in  the  Pentagon  came  up  with  the  catchy  little  logo 
Desert  Shield.  Repeated  calls  by  the  coalition  of  nations,  led  by  the  United  States,  for 
Saddam  Hussein's  withdrawal  from  Kuwait  went  unheeded.  Comprehensive  economic 
sanctions  against  Iraq  followed,  and  in  November,  after  the  congressional  elections,  Pres- 
ident Bush  made  war  all  but  inevitable  when  he  doubled  the  United  States'  land  forces 
from  200,000  to  400,000.  When  the  machinery  of  war  is  in  place,  it  creates  its  own  dy- 
namic; the  sheer  size  of  the  machinery  becomes  a  catalyst  for  its  use.  We  were,  in  the 
words  of  one  observer,  making  the  world  safe  for  feudalism. 

As  the  country  prepared  for  war,  manuscripts  were  almost  ready  for  copyediting.  We 
will  leave  it  to  the  historians  to  place  the  war  in  its  proper  context.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
President  Bush's  decision-making  process,  at  first  slowly  and  then  with  gathering  mo- 
mentum, closed  off  both  his  and  Hussein's  options.  Negotiations,  the  saving  of  face,  the 
elaborate  rituals  of  subterfuge,  the  subtle  nuances  in  communiques  that  nations  have  used 
since  time  immemorial  to  mitigate  the  ferocious  appetites  of  their  self-interests,  were  not 
merely  abandoned,  they  were  contemptuously  dismissed.  It  was  not  a  time  for  the  faint  of 
heart.  We  were  reminded,  ad  nauseam,  of  Karl  von  Clausewitz's  adage  that  war  is  merely 
the  continuation  of  politics  by  other  means,  an  observation  that  loses  much  of  its  cogency 
when  the  weaponry  of  war  —  with  its  capacity  to  deliver  awesome  levels  of  annihilation  — 
changes  the  meaning  of  war  itself.  But  this  was  macho  stuff,  Bush  versus  Hussein,  the 
perceived  wimp  versus  the  acknowledged  bully,  Good  versus  Evil.  For  George  Bush  it 
was  a  time  to  take  full  measure  of  himself,  an  occasion,  he  hoped,  to  join  the  elite  com- 
pany of  the  few  presidents  who,  in  his  own  words,  "[were]  destined  to  change  the  course 
of  history."  He,  too,  would  embrace  his  test  by  fire,  reach  for  the  sanctuary  of  "a  splendid 
misery."  On  this  reading  of  the  lips  there  would  be  no  stuttering  about-face. 

When  war  finally  came,  shortly  after  the  last  corrections  to  manuscripts  were  made  in 
early  January,  it  was  packaged  as  entertainment.  Desert  Shield  became  Desert  Storm  —  a 
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video  carnival,  a  midseason  reshuffling  of  the  TV  schedule,  an  occasion  for  communica- 
tions technology  to  do  its  thing,  a  drama  brought  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of 
sports  analogies,  demanding  the  concentration  the  average  sports  event  requires.  We  had 
instant  replays,  a  you-are-here  camaraderie.  We  followed  the  paths  of  the  Scuds,  cheered 
for  the  Patriots,  and  kept  score.  We  had  live  living  room  entertainment  that  robbed  war  of 
its  inhumanity  because  it  robbed  it  of  its  brutality.  Ironically,  we  saw  less  violence  and 
death  during  television's  coverage  of  the  Gulf  War  than  we  would  have  seen  on  the  net- 
work programs  it  displaced. 

Smart  bombs,  cruise  missiles,  M-l  Al  tanks,  LAV-25  armored  cars,  MLRS  rocket 
launchers,  Apache  attack  helicopters,  Tomahawk  missiles,  A-6E  attack  planes,  F-117 
Stealth  bombers,  F-llls,  F-15s,  F-16s,  B-52s,  AWACs,  Phoenix  missiles,  TOW  mis- 
siles —  their  incredible  technological  capabilities  enthralled  us.  After  a  while,  the  satura- 
tion bombing  of  Iraq  threatened  to  become  boring  when  repetition  robbed  it  of  meaning; 
ratings  began  to  fall,  the  audience  became  impatient.  The  sheer  numbers  of  sorties 
flown  —  up  to  3,000  a  day  for  44  days  —  were  beyond  comprehension,  and  we  bought 
willingly  into  the  new  conventional  wisdom  that  these  weapons  of  destruction  had  guid- 
ance systems  so  sophisticated  and  so  precise  in  their  targeting  that  they  could  discriminate 
between  military  and  nonmilitary  sites,  that  civilian  casualties  were  accidental  and,  given 
the  massive  scale  of  the  air  campaign,  almost  incidental.  The  biggest  threat  to  the  air 
campaign,  we  were  told,  came  from  the  scope  of  its  enormous  deployment:  at  any  given 
time  there  were  more  bombers,  reconnaissance  planes,  special-duty  craft  (as  in  football, 
the  new  weapons  have  special  teams  for  special  purposes)  stacked  over  Iraq  waiting  to 
accomplish  their  missions  than  are  stacked  over  New  York  and  Los  Angeles  airports  at 
peak  flying  hours. 

But  what  gave  this  war  its  special  appeal  and  the  seal  of  public  approval  was  the  virtual 
absence  of  U.S.  casualties.  A  bomber  here  or  there  was  shot  down;  but  more  personnel 
were  killed  by  accident  or  friendly  fire  than  by  the  enemy.  No  body  bags  (or  should  I  use 
the  euphemistic  "human-remains  pouch"?).  No  grisly  footage  of  death  and  dying,  of 
shattered  limbs  and  lost  lives;  no  suffering  here;  only  sanitized,  optimistic  gung-ho  and 
bloodless  belligerence  received  the  stamp  of  the  censor's  approval,  and  when  the  ferocity 
of  the  competition  for  rating  points  exceeded  the  ferocity  of  the  real  war,  anchors  and  TV 
reporters  became  cheerleaders  —  getting  access  to  the  top  brass  got  in  the  way  of  getting 
at  the  truth. 

By  the  time  we  went  to  typesetting,  the  war  was  over.  Yes,  Saddam  was  run  out  of  Ku- 
wait and  the  emir  is  back,  looking  for  enemies  to  punish,  the  growing  calls  for  the  rudi- 
ments of  democracy  in  his  country  (and  when  I  say  "his  country,"  it  means  exactly  that) 
swelling  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  Yes,  Saudi  Arabia  is  secure,  and  one  day  Saudi  women 
may  yet  be  allowed  to  drive.  Yes,  the  United  States  is  welcoming  home  its  boys  and  girls, 
its  heroes  and  heart  throbs,  who  were  in  the  desert,  they  said,  because  they  had  a  job  to 
do,  because  they  were  proud  to  be  American. 

And  yes,  the  truth  is  beginning  to  surface.  Perhaps  100,000  Iraqi  soldiers  died,  as  many 
more  Iraqi  civilians  were  made  homeless,  and  thousands  of  Iraqi  civilians  were  killed. 
Meanwhile,  a  United  Nations  mission  recently  returned  from  Iraq  described  conditions 
there  as  being  "near  apocalyptic."  Allied  bombing  has  reduced  Iraq  to  what  the  mission 
termed  "a  preindustrial  age."  All  power-generating  facilities  and  plants  that  run  on  elec- 
tricity have  been  crippled.  There  are  no  effective  communications  or  transportation  ser- 
vices. The  breakdown  of  water-purification  and  sewage-treatment  facilities  has  created 


immediate  threats  of  cholera.  In  Baghdad,  water  supplies  are  at  less  than  10  percent  of 
prewar  levels.  Food  supplies,  we  are  told,  are  "critically  low,  and  prices  subject  to  hyper- 
inflation." We  have  demolished  Iraq's  infrastructure,  creating  biological  hazards  every 
bit  as  lethal  as  the  biological  weapons  with  which  Saddam  had  promised  to  devastate  us. 
The  UN  report  warns  of  epidemic  disease  and  famine  if  massive  life-supporting  needs 
are  not  met. 

While  we  were  proofreading,  civil  war  devastated  Iraq.  Kurds  in  the  north  and  Shiites 
in  the  south  rose  up  against  Hussein,  doing  what  Bush  himself  had  incited  them  to  do 
when  he  urged  Iraqis  to  rid  themselves  of  the  tyrant.  When  they  tried  to  do  just  that,  the 
United  States  pulled  back.  Moral  outrage  at  Hussein's  atrocities  was  replaced  with  con- 
cern about  the  "Lebanonization"  of  Iraq,  the  fragmentation  of  the  country  into  ethnic  and 
religious  enclaves  that  would  add  to  regional  instability  and  compromise  geopolitical 
abstractions.  At  last  Saddam  fought  "the  mother  of  all  battles,"  but  it  was  against  his  own 
people;  at  last  he  unleashed  a  biological  nightmare,  bringing  instant  death  to  thousands  of 
Kurds  and  Shiites.  The  United  States  stood  aside,  not  quite  sure  what  it  wanted:  an  insur- 
rection that  would  topple  Saddam,  but  not  so  strong  that  it  would  lead  to  the  dismember- 
ment of  Iraq.  The  administration's  silence  was  a  subterfuge  of  complicity  encouraging 
Saddam  to  continue  his  mad  slaughter.  Where  now  the  president  who  sent  a  million  and  a 
half  troops  into  the  desert  to  "stand  up  for  what's  right  and  condemn  what's  wrong"? 

As  we  go  to  press,  up  to  1 .3  million  Kurdish  refugees  who  fled  their  homes  in  the  face 
of  Saddam's  pogrom  cling  to  the  barren  mountain  terrain  on  Turkey's  borders.  Without 
food,  shelter,  medicine,  clothing,  drinking  water,  they  cry  out  in  bewilderment  and  beg 
for  help.  And,  of  course,  the  help  will  come  —  enough,  that  is,  to  expiate  the  guilt  we  feel 
for  abandoning  them  (for  are  we  not  a  good  and  compassionate  people?),  but  not  enough 
to  address  their  desperate  needs  and  just  demands.  Rather  than  hundreds  of  thousands 
dying  of  disease,  cold,  and  starvation,  only  tens  of  thousands  will  die.  But  what  the  hell. 

Newsweek  quotes  a  senior  state  department  official:  "Probably  sounds  callous,"  he 
says,  "but  we  did  the  best  thing  not  to  get  near  the  Kurdish  revolt.  They're  nice  people  and 
they're  cute,  but  they're  really  just  bandits.  They  spend  as  much  time  fighting  each  other 
as  central  authority.  They're  losers."  They  are,  in  other  words,  trash  for  the  garbage  heap 
of  history.  I  mean,  let's  face  it,  when  you're  number  one  you  always  have  to  keep  your  eye 
on  the  big  picture,  the  geo-stuff . 

And  who  is  there  to  say  "My  God,  what  have  we  done?" 

In  "Touched  by  Fire:  Readings  in  Times  of  War,"  Shaun  O'Connell  draws  us  into  the 
eerie  atmosphere  that  pulled  this  country  into  itself  in  the  late  fall  and  early  winter,  when 
thoughts  of  war  provoked  hard  questions  and  when,  for  a  time,  doubt  became  the  stuff  of 
eloquence.  But  in  six  months,  all  that  is  behind  us,  and  it  is  the  new  fashion  to  berate  as 
appeasers  the  men  and  women  in  Congress  who  pleaded  for  sanctions  to  be  given  more 
time.  Even  honor  is  a  devalued  currency  with  a  floating  exchange  rate  in  the  marketplace 
of  partisan  politics.  And  no  one  yet  questions  what  appears  to  be  a  willful  negligence:  a 
strategy  for  winning  the  war  but  none  for  dealing  with  its  aftermath.  Must  the  emperor 
always  wear  no  clothes? 

So  on  to  publication.  Perhaps  in  the  meantime  the  emperor  should  find  himself  a  tailor. 

In  "Public  Benefit  and  Private  Interest:  Chronicles  of  the  Hyde  Park  Paper  Mill,"  Jeffrey 
Lindenthal  details  the  plant's  first  protracted  shutdown  and  the  efforts  to  reopen  it.  "The 
public  policy  implications  of  this  case,"  he  writes,  "concern  the  Hyde  Park  community, 
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the  city  of  Boston,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Given  the  mill's  long-term 
ability  to  provide  stable  jobs,  a  permanent  plant  closing  would  have  major  economic  re- 
percussions." 

Efforts  to  reopen  the  mill  also  focused  attention  on  environmental  policy  issues  relating 
to  the  state's  solid  waste  disposal  crisis.  Besides  sharply  delineating  the  difference  be- 
tween private  interests  and  the  public  good,  Lindenthal's  article  focuses  attention  on  the 
lack  of  coordination  among  the  city's  economic  strategies,  promulgated  by  the  Economic 
Development  Industry  Corporation,  and  the  state's  economic  and  environmental  policies. 
He  also  raises  important  policy  questions  regarding  the  role  of  unions  in  an  era  of  dein- 
dustrialization,  especially  in  the  state's  older  cities  and  towns,  and  the  responsibilities  of 
corporations  to  the  communities  that  are  home  to  their  employees. 

Even  with  its  "happy  ending,"  the  Hyde  Park  saga  leaves  room  for  blame  on  all  sides. 
The  mill  closed  in  December  1987,  reopened  in  April  1989,  closed  in  June  1989,  and 
reopened  yet  again  in  September  1990.  In  the  end,  the  plant  reopening  was  fortuitous 
rather  than  the  culmination  of  the  efforts  of  a  coherent  public  policy:  Lindenthal's  article 
is  a  case  study  of  missed  opportunities,  a  public  policy  agenda  that  was  long  on  rhetoric 
and  short  on  specifics,  and  of  how  the  external  economies  of  production  and  consumption 
continue  to  be  subordinated  to  the  more  immediate  economies  of  the  marketplace. 

This  issue  contains  two  articles  on  public  higher  education,  both  particularly  timely  in 
light  of  the  further  draconian  cuts  in  state  expenditures  in  this  area.  In  "Social  Investment 
in  Massachusetts  Public  Higher  Education:  A  Comparative  Analysis,"  Clyde  Barrow 
contrasts  state  expenditures  on  public  higher  education  in  Massachusetts  with  such  ex- 
penditures in  sixteen  other  states  that  are  Massachusetts 's  major  competitors  in  such 
fields  as  high  technology,  finance,  biomedical  research,  ocean  resource  development,  and 
manufacturing.  His  data  indicates  that,  in  almost  every  category,  investment  in  public 
higher  education  in  Massachusetts  ranks  below  average  when  compared  to  national  stand- 
ards, and  generally  ranks  near  the  bottom  when  compared  to  its  major  competitors.  In- 
deed, until  1988  nearly  every  revenue  stream  available  to  the  commonwealth's  public 
higher  institutions  showed  a  below-average  performance.  Moreover,  increases  in  tuition 
and  fees  per  full-time  equivalent  student  —  a  systemwide  average  increase  of  50  percent 
from  fiscal  years  1988  to  1991  —  put  the  state's  colleges  and  universities  among  the  most 
expensive  public  schools  in  the  United  States  and  leave  UMass/Amherst  and  UMass/ 
Boston  among  the  "top  5  percent  in  terms  of  student  cost  at  public  institutions  in  the  na- 
tion." When  you  factor  in  the  ruinous  cutbacks  in  state  appropriations  for  public  higher 
education  that  have  occurred  in  the  last  three  years,  the  below-average  performance  be- 
comes a  mediocre  one. 

Other  studies  indicate  that,  on  average,  at  the  national  level,  every  dollar  invested  in 
higher  education  results  directly  in  the  addition  of  nineteen  dollars  on  the  lifetime  per- 
sonal income  of  each  college  or  university  graduate.  Massachusetts 's  current  public 
higher  education  policies,  therefore,  are  egregiously  shortsighted  and  highly  detrimental 
to  the  future  of  the  state's  economic  well-being  —  something  which  policymakers  either 
ignore  cavalierly,  pointing  to  the  Harvards,  the  MITs,  and  the  BUs,  or  simply  do  not  un- 
derstand. Alone  among  the  industrial  states,  Massachusetts  has  failed  to  recognize  that 
public  higher  education  is  one  of  the  keys  to  continued  economic  strength.  Surveys  in- 
creasingly find  that  for  postindustrial  economies  it  is  not  tax  rates  but  tax  expenditures  on 
social  capital,  especially  higher  education  and  physical  infrastructure,  that  are  the  impor- 
tant factors  in  sustaining  a  favorable  business  climate. 

Throughout  the  nation  in  1988,  state  appropriations  to  public  higher  education  averaged 


slightly  more  than  8  percent  of  total  state  and  local  expenditures.  By  contrast  Massachu- 
setts appropriations  to  public  higher  education  accounted  for  only  5.5  percent  of  total 
state  and  local  expenditures.  This  means  that  Massachusetts  ranked  forty -eighth  in  the 
country  with  respect  to  the  budget  priority  it  assigned  to  public  higher  education.  Since 
the  last  reporting  of  nationwide  data,  appropriations  to  the  commonwealth's  colleges  and 
universities  have  fallen  to  4  percent  of  total  state  and  local  expenditures  —  nearly  one-half 
the  national  average  —  meaning  that  Massachusetts  now  assigns  a  lower  priority  to  public 
higher  education  than  any  state  in  the  nation.  Given  the  current  political  climate  in  Massa- 
chusetts, this  is  unlikely  to  change.  For  a  state  that  proudly  pointed  to  higher  education  as 
the  wellspring  for  the  pioneer  high-tech  industries  that  were  at  the  vanguard  of  the  "mira- 
cle" years,  current  public  higher  education  policy  is  at  best  irresponsible  and  at  worst 
self-destructive. 

The  second  education  piece  is  John  Whittaker's  "The  Impact  of  the  State  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1917  on  State  Aid  to  Higher  Education  in  Massachusetts."  An  amendment 
adopted  at  this  convention  put  an  end  to  a  long  period  of  direct  state  appropriations  to 
support  the  development  of  private  colleges.  After  1917,  only  educational  institutions  that 
were  agencies  of  state  government  received  state  support.  The  amendment  intended  to 
resolve  the  intense  debate  over  the  use  of  public  funding  for  private  institutions  —  which 
were  perceived  by  the  emerging  Catholic  community  as  being  "Protestant"  colleges  — 
and  the  absence  of  such  funding  for  strictly  Catholic  private  schools. 

The  amendment  indirectly  laid  the  groundwork  for  later  expansion  of  the  state  system  of 
public  higher  education.  Ironically,  in  view  of  the  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
today,  the  state  provided  substantial  support  and  encouragement,  as  early  as  the  1890s,  for 
the  further  development  of  industry  through  direct  grants  to  those  institutions  of  higher 
education  within  the  state,  including  MIT,  which  were  conducting  research  and  instruc- 
tion in  science  and  technology.  In  the  1980s,  however,  among  the  seventeen  states  cited  in 
Barrow's  study,  "every  state  except  Alabama  and  Massachusetts  has  at  least  one  public 
university  classified  Research  University  I  (the  top  ranking)  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching." 

Randy  Albelda's  aptly  titled  "Tax  to  Grind"  raises  important  questions  on  the  issue  of 
unequal  personal  taxation  of  single-parent  families  in  Massachusetts.  Current  personal 
exemptions  for  single-parent  heads  of  household  result  in  a  higher  tax  burden  for  their 
families.  Moreover,  heads  of  households,  defined  as  single  filers,  must  apply  a  lower  no- 
tax  threshold  than  do  joint  filers,  even  though  single-parent  head-of-household  families 
also  are  composed  of  two  or  more  persons.  Albelda  suggests  reforms  to  correct  these 
inequities,  but  we  should  not  hold  our  breath  —  in  Massachusetts  the  political  will  to 
alleviate  social  inequities  is  less  than  crusading. 

In  "Regional  Planning  and  Land  Use  Localism:  Can  They  Coexist?"  Scott  Bollens 
investigates  the  interplay  between  regionalism  and  parochialism  with  respect  to  regional 
and  state  land  use  planning  programs.  His  survey  of  over  300  Cape  Cod  residents  con- 
cerning the  creation  of  a  regional  land  use  regulatory  commission  leads  him  to  conclude 
that  "citizen  acceptance  of  a  regional  planning  strategy .  .  .  will  be  attractive  in  'special 
areas'  with  complex  environmental  and  management  qualities."  Such  "special  areas" 
have  core  characteristics:  "the  inability  of  existing  local  authorities  to  achieve  their  goals 
for  the  area,  resulting  in  frequent  management  conflicts  between  jurisdictions;  lack  of  an 
overall  framework  for  the  region  as  a  whole;  [and]  user  conflict  between  preservation  and 
development  because  of  the  area's  high  resource  value." 

Finally,  Leonard  Bushkoff  s  "The  Father/Mother"  vignette,  chronicling  his  move  from 
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"a  smug  Detroit  suburb  to  mid-Cambridge  shabbiness"  as  "the  troubled  sixties  turned 
into  the  confusing  seventies."  The  counterculture  for  most  of  us  now  exists  only  in  the 
form  of  dim  memories  of  a  time  when  the  promise  of  America  lost  its  spiritual  luster.  That 
generation  is  now  shaping  our  future,  still  groping  for  a  beacon  that  will  renew  the  prom- 
ise, that  would  truly  herald  the  progress  of  "a  kinder,  gentler  nation." 

And  that,  in  the  end,  may  be  the  real  tragedy  of  the  Gulf  War.  We  were  not  kind  or  gentle, 
and  we  may  not  even  have  known  what  we  were  doing.  "War,"  wrote  Thomas  Mann,  "is 
only  a  cowardly  escape  from  the  problems  of  peace."^ 


Public  Benefit  and      Chronicles  of  the 
Private  Interest  Hyde  Park  Paper  Mill 


Jeffrey  E.  Lindenthal 


Until  it  was  mothballed  and  put  up  for  sale  in  December  1987,  a  small  paper  mill  in  Hyde 
Park,  a  neighborhood  on  the  outskirts  of  Boston 's  city  limits,  was  the  oldest  continuously 
operating  paper  mill  in  the  United  States.  This  particular  plant  closing  occurred  at  a  time 
manufacturing  employment  in  the  state  had  fallen  off  precipitously.  It  also  coincided  with 
an  awareness  among  some  policymakers  that  recycling  programs  were  urgently  needed  to 
combat  a  garbage  glut,  in  Massachusetts  and  states  across  the  nation,  attributable  to  an 
increasingly  wasteful  society  and  dwindling  landfill  capacity.  Efforts  to  reopen  the  Hyde 
Park  mill  served  to  illuminate  a  host  of  public  policy  concerns,  including  deindustrializa- 
tion,  economic  development,  and  recycling.  This  episode  in  the  life  of  the  Hyde  Park  mill 
is  a  story  of  public  and  private  interest  and  the  complexities  that  emerge  when  reconciling 
the  two,  as  well  as  of  a  community  institution,  partnerships  renewed,  and  a  commitment  to 
carry  both  into  the  future. 


Whereas  the  Making  Paper  within  this  Province  will  be  of  Public  Benefit  and  Service; 
But  inasmuch  as  the  Erecting  mills  for  that  purpose  and  providing  Workmen  and 
Materials  for  the  Effecting  that  Undertaking  will  necessarily  demand  a  considerable 
Disburse  of  Money  for  some  time  before  any  profit,  or  gain  can  arise  there-from;  And 
Whereas  Daniel  Henchman,  Gillam  Phillips,  Benjamin  Faneuil,  and  Thomas  Han- 
cock, together  with  Henry  Dering  are  willing  &  desirous  to  Undertake  the  Manufac- 
turing Paper:  Wherefore  for  the  Promoting  so  beneficial  a  Design;  Be  it  Enacted  by 
His  Excellency  the  Governour,  Council  and  Representatives  in  General  Court  Assem- 
bled, and  by  the  Authority  of  the  same,  That  the  sole  Privilege  and  Benefit  of  making 
Paper  within  this  Province  shall  be  to  the  said  men,  and  to  their  Associates,  for  and 
during  the  Term  of  Ten  Years  .  .  .  Provided  the  aforesaid  men  shall  make  or  cause  to  be 
made  within  this  Province,  in  the  space  of  Twelve  Months  .  .  .  Two  hundred  Rheam  of 
good  Merchantable  Brown  Paper,  and  Printing  Paper,  Sixty  Rheam  thereof  at  least  to 
be  Printing  Paper,  and  within  the  space  of  Twelve  Months  next  coming,  shall  cause  to 
be  made  within  this  Province  Fifty  Rheam  of  good  Merchantable  Writing  Paper,  of 
equal  goodness  with  the  Paper  commonly  stampt  with  the  London  Arms,  over  and 
above  the  aforesaid  Two  hundred  Rheam  of  Brown  Paper,  and  Printing  Paper. 


Jeffrey  E.  Lindenthal,  a  June  1989  graduate  of  the  John  W.  McCormack  Institute  of  Public  Affairs  Master  of 
Science  program,  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston,  is  a  recycling  specialist  in  San  Diego,  California. 
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An  act  passed  by  the  Massachusetts  General  Court  on  September  28,  1728,  to  "en- 
courage the  making  of  paper  in  New  England"  granted  a  ten-year  monopoly  on 
local  production  of  paper  to  five  prominent  Bostonians  —  an  early  precedent  for  public 
participation  in  private  ventures  deemed  to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  commonwealth. 

Papermaking  in  the  city  of  Boston  originated  in  small  mills  built  along  the  Neponset 
River  more  than  two  hundred  fifty  years  ago.  The  fledgling  American  paper  industry, 
spawned  in  the  colonies,  matured  in  mills  scattered  throughout  the  Northeast.  The  Hyde 
Park  paper  mill  is  Boston's  last  remaining  claim  to  a  share  of  colonial  New  England's 
paper  manufacturing  heritage.  The  year  1989  marked  its  one  hundred  eighty-eighth  anni- 
versary and  "the  mill,"  as  this  plant  is  popularly  known,  a  widely  recognized  institution 
in  the  local  community. 

Hyde  Park,  a  small  Boston  neighborhood  bordered  on  the  north  by  the  Neponset  River, 
is  approximately  eight  miles  southeast  of  the  state  capitol.  The  mill  sprawls  along  River 
Street  between  Mattapan  and  Cleary  squares  in  a  largely  residential  area.  From  the  road 
the  mill  takes  shape  as  a  rambling  assemblage  of  single-story  red  brick  buildings  that 
appear  to  have  been  tacked  on  gradually  over  the  years.  The  facility  houses  more  than  ten 
acres  of  shop  space  on  its  twenty-acre  site.  Inside,  two  vintage  "fourdrinier"  papermak- 
ing machines  form  the  centerpiece  of  the  manufacturing  area  in  the  rear  of  the  plant.1  The 
machines  stretch  across  the  shop  floor,  where  continuous  sheets  of  newly  formed  paper 
pass  through  a  long  series  of  steam  dryers  that  generate  enough  heat  to  keep  the  huge  area 
warm  in  the  winter  and  hot  in  the  summer. 

Until  the  plant  was  idled  in  December  1987,  it  was  the  oldest  continuously  operating 
paper  mill  in  the  country.  In  fact,  the  Hyde  Park  mill  is  a  contemporary  of  the  papermak- 
ing operation  begun  with  support  from  the  Massachusetts  General  Court  in  1728.  Begin- 
ning in  December  1987,  this  case  study  chronicles  the  plant's  first  protracted  shutdown. 
Throughout  this  period  the  future  of  the  mill  remained  uncertain  despite  the  fact  that  two 
hundred  paperworkers  were  off  the  job,  that  the  mill  had  operated  continuously  for  186 
years,  and  that  several  parties  appeared  willing  to  purchase  the  operation  with  hopes  of 
reviving  the  manufacture  of  paper  on  the  Neponset  River. 

The  public  policy  implications  of  this  case  concern  the  Hyde  Park  community,  the  city 
of  Boston,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Given  the  mill's  long-term  ability  to 
provide  stable  jobs,  a  permanent  plant  closing  would  have  major  economic  repercussions 
in  the  Hyde  Park  community.  Another  plant  closing  in  Hyde  Park  would  also  underscore 
the  gradual  decline  of  manufacturing  in  the  state  economy  in  recent  years.  City  economic 
development  officials  first  involved  themselves  in  the  case  when  the  James  River  Corpo- 
ration, after  four  years  of  ownership,  announced  in  July  1987  that  they  were  putting  the 
mill  on  the  market  and  intended  to  cease  operations  in  three  months  whether  or  not  a 
buyer  was  found.  The  immediate  future  of  the  plant's  jobs  were  of  vital  concern  to  Hyde 
Park's  public  leaders,  Boston  mayor  Raymond  Flynn,  and  of  course,  the  paperworkers. 

Apart  from  compelling  economic  and  social  motivations,  efforts  to  reopen  the  mill  also 
focused  attention  on  environmental  public  policy  issues  relating  to  the  state's  solid  waste 
disposal  crisis.  The  mill  possesses  a  rare  physical  asset  in  the  paper  industry:  an  on-site 
de-inking  facility  whose  machines  allow  for  the  removal  of  ink  from  wastepaper.  Once  ink 
is  extracted  from  wastepaper  it  may  then  be  repulped  (forming  the  feedstock  or  "furnish" 
in  the  production  cycle)  and  recycled.  Given  the  mill's  urban  location  far  from  the  virgin 
pulp  forests  of  northern  New  England,  de-inking  wastepaper  is  an  abundant  alternative  to 
virgin  pulp  feedstock  in  the  manufacturing  process. 
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Shortly  after  the  mill  was  put  up  for  sale,  one  potential  buyer  came  forward  with  plans 
to  capitalize  on  wastepaper  de-inking  in  the  manufacturing  process.  But  to  implement  this 
plan  the  buyer  needed  publicly  guaranteed  financial  support,  assurance  of  a  reliable  sup- 
ply of  low-cost  wastepaper,  and  —  as  became  increasingly  clear  as  months  passed  by  — 
political  leverage  to  help  secure  the  purchase  of  the  property.  Financing,  wastepaper,  and 
leverage  were  all  variables  considered  to  be  within  the  realm  of  city  or  state  control.  Just 
how  much  control  and  to  what  extent  public  officials  could  be  expected  to  push  the  pro- 
posed plan  became  the  nexus  for  debate  surrounding  the  future  of  the  Hyde  Park  mill. 

This  particular  company  was  not,  however,  the  only  party  interested  in  the  mill. 
Throughout  the  fourteen-month  shutdown  several  potential  buyers  were  said  to  be  formu- 
lating business  plans.  One  would-be  purchaser  even  appeared  to  have  reached  agreement 
with  the  James  River  Corporation,  only  to  be  forced  to  withdraw  its  offer  after  a  question- 
able financial  transaction.  In  an  effort  to  screen  potential  buyers  and  evaluate  the  ability 
of  each  to  retain  jobs,  the  city's  Economic  Development  and  Industrial  Corporation 
(EDIC)  requested  the  right  to  review  any  proposals  that  came  forward.  EDIC  was  also 
prepared  to  help  a  prospective  buyer  coordinate  financing  should  the  need  arise. 

The  paperworkers  union,  meanwhile,  growing  increasingly  concerned  that  James  River 
was  not  acting  in  good  faith  to  sell  the  facility,  organized  a  plant-closing  campaign  and 
adopted  the  theme  "Don't  Kill  the  Mill."  This  effort  galvanized  wide-ranging  public 
support  that  included  a  City  Hall  rally  and  eventually  the  specter  of  arrest  at  a  downtown 
picket  line.  The  union's  defense  of  their  jobs  served  to  polarize  the  issue  of  corporate 
responsibility  in  Hyde  Park.  James  River's  decision  to  cease  operations  may  also  be 
viewed  within  the  larger  context  of  "deindustrialization"  or  the  trend  among  burgeoning 
corporations  to  cast  off  mature  assets  in  the  interest  of  short-term  profits  and  reinvest- 
ment. 

The  revitalization  of  the  Hyde  Park  mill  was  heralded  by  some  to  be  a  model  opportu- 
nity for  the  governor  and  one-time  presidential  hopeful  to  demonstrate  his  commitment  to 
ensuring  "good  jobs  at  good  wages,"  to  combating  urgent  environmental  issues,  and  to 
reinforcing  Massachusetts's  frayed  industrial  base.  Others  would  say  that  plans  for  the 
Hyde  Park  mill  simply  represented  too  great  a  public  risk  —  a  challenge  best  left  to  the 
private  sector.  At  a  ribbon-cutting  ceremony  celebrating  the  reopening  of  the  mill  in  April 
1989,  one  state  official  speculated  that  without  a  "partnership"  born  out  of  public  in- 
volvement, the  mill  might  never  have  resumed  operations.  Mayor  Flynn  termed  the  expe- 
rience a  "model  for  any  future  plant  closings  in  Boston."  The  genesis  of  these  public 
pronouncements  is  the  subject  of  this  case  study. 


Origins  of  the  Hyde  Park  Paper  Mill 

The  history  of  papermaking  in  Massachusetts  begins  with  a  tale  of  publicly  granted  privi- 
lege and  private  initiative.  As  the  eighteenth  century  dawned  in  New  England,  Boston  had 
become  a  hub  for  printing  and  bookbinding  commerce  in  the  colonies  —  trade  that  relied 
on  a  steady  supply  of  paper  imported  from  Europe.  In  an  effort  to  reduce  dependence  on 
imports,  lawmakers  were  instrumental  in  helping  the  infant  paper  industry  take  hold  in  the 
New  World  by  granting  exclusive  contracts  and  production  subsidies.  The  manufacture  of 
paper  was  regarded  as  a  basic  public  necessity,  and  government  officials  employed  their 
powers  to  help  underwrite  development  of  the  craft  in  these  early  industrial  policies.2 

The  five  partners  in  the  publicly  "encouraged"  mill  project  of  1728  included  Thomas 
Hancock,  uncle  of  John  Hancock,  the  Massachusetts  governor  and  signer  of  the  Declara- 
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tion  of  Independence,  and  Benjamin  Faneuil,  father  of  Faneuil  Hall  developer  Peter  Fa- 
neuil.  Henry  Dering,  the  first  superintendent  of  this  mill,  was  the  only  member  of  the 
group  who  had  any  experience  running  a  paper  mill.  Shortly  after  being  awarded  their 
production  contract,  the  proprietors  bought  an  ad  in  the  New  England  Weekly  Journal 
requesting  citizens  to  "save  or  procure  linen  rags"  for  which  they  would  pay  cash.  This 
was  still  many  years  before  wood  pulp  would  be  used  in  the  manufacturing  process.  Cot- 
ton fiber  was  the  primary  feedstock  for  these  early  mills,  and  recycling  rags  offered  the 
most  readily  available  supply.  The  men  leased  a  mill  building  along  the  Neponset  River  in 
Dorchester  and  set  about  the  business  of  papermaking.3 

Ten  years  passed,  but  the  quality  of  paper  produced  at  the  mill  could  still  not  rival  that 
of  the  European  imports,  a  deficiency  the  owners  blamed  on  the  lack  of  skilled  paper- 
workers  in  the  area.  Ownership  of  the  mill  changed  several  times  in  subsequent  years,  and 
elected  officials  again  had  a  hand  in  its  future  in  1764,  when  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
was  petitioned  for  a  £400  grant  to  repair  the  mill,  which  was  granted. 

In  1801,  two  "practical  papermakers,"  Edmund  Tileston  and  Mark  Hollingsworth, 
established  a  mill  on  the  Neponset  River  in  Mattapan,  the  first  of  many  mills  the  partners 
would  own.4  The  site  of  the  Tileston  and  Hollingsworth  mill  was  not  far  from  a  spot  in 
Dorchester  where  the  town,  with  an  interest  in  collecting  taxes  on  the  property,  had 
granted  land  to  a  Milton  papermaker  to  establish  a  mill  in  1773. 5  The  Tileston  and  Hol- 
lingsworth company  leased  this  mill  in  1806  and  purchased  the  facility  thirty  years  later. 
The  mill  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1837  and  the  partners  built  a  new  facility  adjacent  to  the 
old  site  and  chose  to  remove  their  Mattapan  operations  to  the  location  as  well.  This  is  the 
site  of  the  Hyde  Park  mill  on  the  Neponset  River,  its  origination  commonly  traced  to  1801. 

The  Tileston  and  Hollingsworth  Hyde  Park  mill  was  noted  for  its  fine  plate  paper,  which 
the  U.S.  government  once  adopted  as  its  standard,  and  for  high-quality  printing  paper 
favored  by  the  likes  of  Scribner  's  Magazine.  Ownership  of  the  Hyde  Park  mill  passed 
from  Edmund  and  Mark  to  their  sons  Edmund  Jr.  and  Amor,  to  the  sons  of  Edmund  Jr. 
and  Amor,  and  remained  in  the  Tileston  and  Hollingsworth  families  until  the  mill  was  sold 
to  the  Diamond  International  Corporation  in  the  1950s. 


The  Best  Little  Paper  Company  in  America 


The  James  River  Corporation  was  founded  in  1969,  when  engineers  Brenton  Halsey  and 
Robert  Williams  completed  a  leveraged  paper  mill  buyout  from  their  employer,  the  Ethyl 
Corporation.  Over  the  next  ten  years  the  men  developed  the  company  by  seeking  bargain- 
basement  deals  on  antiquated  mills  owned  by  larger  corporations  while  carving  for  them- 
selves a  niche  in  the  market  for  specialty  papers.6  In  1981  the  company's  sales  exceeded 
$500  million,  a  figure  that  would  surpass  $1.5  billion  by  1983.  Forbes  magazine  named 
James  River  "the  best  little  paper  company  in  America"  in  January  1984,  noting  that  for 
the  previous  five  years  the  company  had  boasted  a  26  percent  average  return  on  share- 
holders' equity. 

James  River  acquired  the  Hyde  Park  mill  on  July  1 1 ,  1983 ,  as  part  of  a  five-mill  pack- 
age purchased  from  Diamond  International  Corporation  for  approximately  $160  million. 
In  addition  to  the  Hyde  Park  facility,  the  deal  included  plants  manufacturing  towel  and 
tissue  products,  communication  papers,  a  pulp  mill,  wood-chipping  operations,  and  as- 
sorted pulp  and  paper  inventories.  In  their  fiscal  year  1984  annual  report,  the  company 
estimated  that  the  Diamond  acquisition  would  add  $200  million  to  James  River's  annual 
sales  base.  Acquisitions  such  as  this  were  part  of  a  deliberate  strategy  to  integrate  James 
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River  operations  more  fully  by  acquiring  major  pulp  reserves  and  to  diversify  the 
company's  product  line. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  April  24,  1988,  James  River  devoted  considerable  resources  to 
international  development  with  the  purchase  of  four  European  entities.  Such  aggressive 
corporate  expansion  had  transformed  the  company  into  a  $5  billion  multinational  corpora- 
tion, owner  of  133  plants  worldwide,  the  industry's  second-largest  paper  manufacturer. 
But  despite  record-breaking  sales,  the  company's  profitability  had  begun  to  slip.  James 
River's  corporate  growing  pains  were  aggravated  in  the  mid-eighties  as  the  value  of  the 
dollar  dropped  and  pulp  prices  rose.  In  a  two-year  period  beginning  in  mid-1986,  virgin 
pulp  prices  had  increased  more  than  65  percent.  For  a  nonintegrated  paper  company  like 
James  River  —  one  that  did  not  own  100  percent  of  its  pulp  supply  —  increases  in  the  price 
of  raw  materials  would  cut  into  profits.  Return  on  shareholders'  equity  in  fiscal  year  1988 
dipped  to  10.7  percent,  a  healthy  return  but  well  below  the  industry  average  of  18  percent. 

In  the  United  States  the  company  continued  to  expand  and  moved  to  sell  smaller  "non- 
essential operations"  —  a  category  that  included  the  Hyde  Park  mill  in  the  early  months  of 
fiscal  year  1988.  Later  that  year  James  River  acquired  new  assets  in  Michigan  and  Missis- 
sippi, and  a  groundwood  directory  business  producing  telephone  book  paper  was  sold  in 
Washington  for  $75  million.  At  the  close  of  fiscal  1988,  James  River  reported  that  a  "let- 
ter of  intent,"  with  an  option  to  purchase,  had  been  signed  with  a  third  party  for  the  Hyde 
Park  mill.  After  deducting  losses  incurred  from  the  December  1987  Hyde  Park  shutdown 
from  the  sale  of  the  Washington  mill,  officials  estimated  the  transactions  would  yield  a  net 
favorable  gain  of  approximately  $.02  per  share 

Ironically,  James  River's  Hyde  Park  venture  first  appeared  to  offer  the  Boston  paper- 
workers  a  new  beginning.  In  the  months  preceding  the  1983  sale  of  the  mill,  paperwork- 
ers  had  begun  to  worry  about  the  future  of  their  jobs.  Diamond  International  had  recently 
been  bought  by  the  notorious  British  corporate  raider  Sir  James  Goldsmith,  a  man  who 
had  amassed  a  fortune  selling  such  acquisitions  piece  by  piece.  The  union  assumed  that 
the  mill  would  be  sold,  possibly  closed,  and  for  eight  or  nine  months  morale  had  been 
"as  low  as  it  could  go"  in  the  plant. 


James  River  Opens  and  Closes  a  Chapter 


The  sale  of  the  Hyde  Park  mill  to  another  paper  manufacturer  was  a  positive  sign  for  the 
workers.  But  from  the  outset,  James  River's  long-term  plans  for  the  mill  were  never  com- 
pletely understood.  Union  officials  recall  being  told  by  company  management  that  they 
"didn't  want  the  mill"  and  were  much  more  interested  in  the  integrated  mills  (those  with 
a  virgin  wood  pulp  supply  on  site  or  nearby)  they  had  acquired  in  Maine  in  the  Diamond 
deal.  One  of  the  first  decisions  James  River  managers  made  in  Hyde  Park  was  to  shut 
down  the  de-inking  facilities.  In  a  prospectus  of  the  mill  made  available  to  potential  buyers 
when  the  plant  came  on  the  market  three  years  later,  James  River  attributed  the  decision 
"to  the  narrow  cost  of  pulp  and  the  cost  of  wastepaper"  at  the  time. 

De-inking  and  recycling  had  been  standard  procedure  in  the  Hyde  Park  mill  for  decades. 
During  periods  when  the  price  of  virgin  pulp  was  running  high,  the  de-inking  equipment 
ran  at  full  capacity;  as  the  price  of  pulp  fell,  de-inking  use  slacked  off.  The  machines  also 
allowed  the  plant  to  maximize  its  pulp  feedstock.  Any  scraps,  trimmings,  or  wastepaper 
generated  in  production  could  always  be  recycled. 

Industry  professionals  estimate  that  only  five  or  six  paper  mills  in  the  United  States  are 
currently  manufacturing  recycled  paper  from  de-inked  wastepaper.  The  de-inking  mill 
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nearest  to  Hyde  Park  is  in  Miami,  Ohio.  Owing  to  the  chemical  processes  involved  and  the 
necessity  to  treat  wastewater,  the  cost  of  de-inking  and  recycling  paper  had  previously 
been  comparable  with  that  of  paper  produced  from  virgin  pulp.  During  the  mid-eighties, 
however,  the  price  of  virgin  materials  steadily  increased,  de-inking  technologies  im- 
proved, and  many  state  and  federal  officials  became  interested  in  recycled  paper  procure- 
ment. Recycling  wastepaper  was  suddenly  more  economically  viable  than  ever  and 
offered  a  partial  solution  to  the  nation's  garbage  glut. 

James  River  began  operations  in  Hyde  Park  with  a  backlog  of  orders  for  heavyweight 
paper  (index  card  stock)  that  had  been  placed  with  Diamond.  Following  the  first  six 
months  of  operation,  the  mill  reportedly  exceeded  James  River's  profit  targets  more  than 
threefold.  The  union  contract  came  up  for  renewal  after  eight  months  of  work  under  the 
new  corporate  owner.  The  Hyde  Park  mill  had  been  a  union  shop  since  around  the  time  of 
World  War  JJ,  with  workers  represented  by  Local  121  of  the  United  Paperworkers  Interna- 
tional Union.  On  July  1 ,  1984,  James  River  secured  a  three-year  contract  with  union 
paperworkers,  who  reported  that  in  negotiation  "everything  went  beautifully .  .  .  there 
were  no  problems  whatsoever." 

Pay  in  the  mill  has  historically  been  good.  Production  personnel  typically  work  a  three- 
week  cycle  known  as  a  southern  swing  shift:  seven  days  on  the  job  followed  by  one  day 
off,  then  seven  days  on  with  two  days  off,  and  finally,  seven  days  on  and  four  days  off. 
Shifts  alternate  with  each  passing  week  between  8:00  a.m.  and  4:00  p.m,  4:00  p.m.  to  mid- 
night, and  midnight  to  8:00  a.m.  Workers  accept  the  tough  schedule  because  weekend 
shifts  bring  premium  pay  or  time  and  a  half  on  Saturday  and  double  time  on  Sunday.  Shift 
work  and  premium  pay  afford  paperworkers  a  decent  living  —  annual  pay  for  Hyde  Park 
paperworkers  averaged  $33,000  in  1987.  Still,  paperworkers  are  quick  to  acknowledge 
that  among  the  prices  they  pay  for  shift  work  are  schedules  that  don't  often  match  those  of 
families  and  friends. 

With  only  two  medium-capacity  fourdrinier  papermaking  machines  on  site,  the  mill  is 
now  considered  small  by  industry  standards.  Daily  production  output  when  both  ma- 
chines are  up  and  running  has  averaged  195  tons  per  day,  with  a  combined  annual  produc- 
tion capacity  in  the  range  of  sixty  thousand  tons.  James  River  began  varying  the  Hyde 
Park  mill's  product  mix  after  the  company  met  back  orders  for  heavyweight  paper.  James 
River  management  moved  the  mill's  product  concentration  away  from  the  card  stock  that 
Diamond  had  been  selling  in  favor  of  communication  papers  to  meet  the  needs  of  com- 
mercial printers  and  book  publishers  in  the  New  York  and  Boston  areas. 

Over  the  next  three  years  the  corporation  invested  considerable  money  on  equipment  in 
the  plant,  including  the  installation  of  a  paper  analysis  computer  that  automatically  meas- 
ures the  ash  content,  opacity,  and  weight  of  newly  formed  paper.  But  the  largest  piece  of 
machinery  to  come  into  the  plant,  a  complex  $3.7  million  project  begun  in  the  summer  of 
1987  and  never  fully  operational,  was  a  state-of-the-art  computerized  paper  sheeting 
(cutting)  system  from  West  Germany.  Paperworkers  were  excited  about  the  potential  of 
the  new  equipment,  figuring  it  would  boost  their  efficiency  and  allow  the  mill  to  bring  in 
outside  paper  to  convert  during  periods  when  their  machines  were  down.  James  River  had 
also  been  tidying  up  the  exterior  of  the  mill,  planting  shrubs  and  painting.  Overall,  the 
plant  was  in  good  repair. 

Union  officials  knew  that  the  paper  industry  had  been  reckoning  with  increased  prices 
for  pulp  and  energy  supplies  in  recent  years  and  that  by  1987  their  mill  had  not  been  prof- 
itable in  many  quarters.  After  a  banner  first  year  in  fiscal  1984,  James  River  had  report- 
edly been  posting  consecutive  losses  at  the  mill.  Production  had  dropped  off  at  the  plant 
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by  almost  25  percent  in  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986,  with  a  corresponding  drop  in  sales  of 
about  30  percent.7  These  figures  accompanied  James  River's  decision  to  pull  out  its  Hyde 
Park  sales  force  and  centralize  company  operations  out  of  state.  But  despite  tough  times, 
James  River  had  not  allowed  the  Hyde  Park  mill  to  deteriorate,  and  the  presence  of  new 
equipment  seemed  to  be  proof  that  the  company  was  committed  to  Hyde  Park  operations 
over  the  long  haul.  At  the  close  of  its  fiscal  year  on  April  26,  1987,  there  were  signs  that 
the  mill  was  regaining  its  past  form:  production  and  sales  totals  were  approaching  those  of 
fiscal  1984,  although  the  new  equipment  expenditures  would  obviously  cut  into  profits. 

When  James  River's  first  union  contract  came  up  for  renegotiation  in  July  1987,  it  was 
quickly  apparent  to  workers  that  the  future  of  the  plant  was  uncertain.  The  company's 
proposal  had  eliminated  the  premium  pay  for  Saturday  and  Sunday  work.  Union  officials 
were  never  willing  to  budge  on  the  issue  of  premium  pay,  and  one  spokesperson  labeled 
the  contract  an  attempt  to  "break  the  union."8  Union  guidelines  called  for  a  ten-day  nego- 
tiation period  with  a  provision  to  strike  the  day  after  it  ended  on  July  17,  1987,  if  a  con- 
tract was  not  signed.  The  union  refused  the  James  River  "final  offer"  —  with  its  cuts  in 
weekend  pay  —  and  voted  instead  to  walk  off  the  job.  The  company  vowed  that  if  a  work 
stoppage  occurred,  the  mill  would  be  shut  down.9  Contract  negotiations  had  broken  off, 
but  on  July  16  the  union  was  offered,  and  accepted,  a  ninety-day  contract  identical  to  that 
of  July  1 ,  1983.  A  strike  was  averted  and  the  mill  remained  open  —  for  the  time  being. 

Following  the  aborted  contract  negotiations,  James  River  began  complaining  publicly 
that  the  mill  was  a  money  loser  and  announced  its  intent  to  sell  the  plant  in  ninety  days  — 
by  October  16  —  or  shut  down.  Despite  efforts  to  shift  production  from  "commodity 
paper  grade  to  high  return  premium  paper,"  according  to  a  company  spokesperson, 
"efforts  were  thwarted"  by  a  tight  market,  cost  increases  for  materials,  and  the  fact  that 
the  mill  was  nonintegrated. I0  The  company  made  clear  that  the  proposed  sale  was  not  a 
contract  negotiation  tool  and  that  it  had  every  intention  of  leaving  Hyde  Park.  Some  two 
hundred  workers,  most  of  whom  lived  in  Hyde  Park,  Dorchester,  or  Roxbury  were  on  the 
job  at  the  time.  The  mood  on  the  shop  floor  was  grim;  a  spokesperson  for  the  union  noted, 
"Morale  is  very,  very  low,  particularly  with  the  older  workers  .  .  .  We've  all  been  here  a 
longtime."'1 

While  workers  were  faced  with  an  uncertain  future,  James  River's  commitment  to 
bringing  in  another  paper  manufacturer  and  leaving  the  community  the  way  it  was 
found  —  the  oldest  paper  mill  in  the  country  up  and  running  —  appeared  tenuous.  A  com- 
pany spokesperson  told  a  reporter,  "We  are  actively  looking  for  buyers  and  hoping  that 
the  interested  company  will  be  a  manufacturing  firm  that  can  continue  employment  op- 
portunities for  the  workers  ...  It's  up  to  the  buyer  and  whatever  deal  they  can  make." 


EDIC  Becomes  Involved 

The  nonprofit  Economic  Development  and  Industrial  Corporation  of  Boston  (EDIC),  one 
of  several  quasi-public  development  agencies  in  the  commonwealth,  was  established  by 
the  city  in  1971  to  help  Boston  manufacturers  initiate  or  expand  industrial  operations.  The 
agency  offers  a  wide  range  of  development  services,  including  the  power  to  act  as 
banker  —  issuing  industrial  development  bonds  or  matching  firms  with  state  or  federal 
funding  sources  —  broker,  developer,  and  job  trainer. 

James  River's  ultimatum  that  it  would  close  the  plant  in  three  months,  whether  or  not  a 
new  owner  was  found,  grabbed  the  attention  of  EDIC  and  a  number  of  city  officials.  By 
the  end  of  July,  EDIC  director  Marilyn  Swartz  Lloyd  convened  a  meeting  with  her  staff, 
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Hyde  Park  councillor  Thomas  Menino,  resident  manager  of  the  Hyde  Park  mill  James 
Matheson,  and  a  James  River  controller.  The  fate  of  the  mill's  two  hundred  jobs  was  of 
immediate  concern  to  city  officials.  Swartz  Lloyd  came  to  the  meeting  prepared  to  put 
James  River  in  touch  with  professionals  who  could  help  with  union  negotiations,  or  to 
discuss  financing  options  available  to  stabilize  the  company's  Hyde  Park  operations. 
However,  the  company's  decision  had  become  a  foregone  conclusion:  the  corporation  was 
pulling  out  of  Hyde  Park  regardless  of  any  change  in  union  position.  EDIC,  learning  that 
Kidder  Peabody  had  been  retained  by  James  River  to  screen  prospective  buyers,  contacted 
the  company  to  request  copies  of  any  purchase  proposals  so  that  each  could  be  evaluated 
on  its  own  merit  for  retaining  jobs. 

Saving  jobs  in  the  Hyde  Park  community  became  the  primary  concern  of  many  local 
officials.  The  city  of  Boston  and  local  community  had  been  stung  by  the  recent  $20  mil- 
lion sale  of  the  Hyde  Park  Westinghouse  plant,  which  left  one  hundred  people  out  of 
work.  In  response  to  speculative  real  estate  pressures  to  purchase  industrial  space  and 
convert  it  to  more  lucrative  uses,  such  as  office  space  or  condominiums,  EDIC  had  been 
working  for  months  to  create  an  addition  to  the  city's  zoning  code.  The  new  classification, 
to  be  designated  Light  Manufacturing  Zone  (LMZ),  was  intended  to  protect  existing  man- 
ufacturing jobs  and  identify  areas  where  "job-intensive  light  manufacturing  operations" 
could  develop  or  expand.  LMZ  zoning  would  prevent  the  sale  of  a  manufacturing  facility 
for  conversion  to  nonmanufacturing  uses.  EDIC  would  be  seeking  approval  for  the  new 
zoning  category  from  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  in  the  fall  of  1987. 

James  River's  decision  to  close  the  Hyde  Park  facility  by  October  16  left  little  time  to 
secure  the  sale  of  the  mill  (this  was  still  more  than  a  year  before  federal  plant-closing 
legislation  mandating  a  six-month  notice  became  law).  In  an  effort  to  gauge  the  mill's 
viability,  EDIC  staff  queried  plant  management,  union  representatives,  local  paper  dis- 
tributors, and  commercial  printers.  Even  though  former  customers  expressed  concern 
that  the  quality  of  James  River  products  had  been  inconsistent  in  recent  years,  EDIC  con- 
cluded that  a  solid  management  team  could  iron  out  such  problems  and  that  the  local  busi- 
ness community  was  supportive  of  the  Hyde  Park  mill.  Late  in  the  month  of  August, 
EDIC's  Swartz  Lloyd  wrote  James  River  chief  executive  officer  (CEO)  Brenton  Halsey  to 
express  concern  that  the  October  closing  would  force  unrealistic  consequences  on  mill 
employees  and  to  request  that  the  company  keep  the  mill  open  until  a  new  buyer  was 
found. 

On  Monday,  October  12,  James  River  vice  president  of  corporate  planning  Phillip 
Henns  announced  that  the  company  would  postpone  the  October  16  closing  of  the  mill 
until  mid- January.  According  to  a  James  River  spokesperson,  it  was  "important  to  keep 
Hyde  Park  open  to  allow  the  continued  transfer  of  paper  grades  to  other  mills  in  the  area 
and  to  continue  operating  while  trying  to  find  another  buyer."12  Workers  in  the  mill  agreed 
to  extend  their  original  1984  contract  for  a  second  three-month  term.  Henns  also  stated 
that  the  company  was  considering  two  proposals  put  forward  to  purchase  the  mill:  one 
from  the  Massachusetts-based  Cleer  River  Corporation,  the  other  from  the  Conservatree 
Paper  Company  of  California.13  EDIC,  in  conjunction  with  Kidder  Peabody,  was  working 
to  finance  a  purchase  with  industrial  revenue  bonds  and,  according  to  Swartz  Lloyd,  "a 
local  company  tied  to  a  local  market,  as  opposed  to  a  national  market  [had]  a  good  chance 
to  succeed."14 

Both  these  early  proposals  were  concerned  with  the  same  end  —  to  continue  making 
paper  in  Hyde  Park  —  but  each  was  radically  different  in  means.  Conservatree  president 
Alan  Davis  first  met  with  James  River's  Phillip  Henns  in  October  and  later  submitted  a 
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letter  of  intent  to  purchase  the  mill  dated  December  23,  1987.  Davis's  proposal  was  based 
on  what  he  believed  was  the  mill's  unique  asset  —  the  on-site  de-inking  equipment  neces- 
sary to  produce  recycled  paper  products.  The  other  proposal  was  from  Joseph  Ardini,  a 
former  Hyde  Park  mill  worker,  president  of  Cleer  River  in  Centerville,  Massachusetts. 
Ardini's  business  plan  reportedly  stated  his  intent  to  run  the  plant  as  a  "virgin"  mill, 
making  paper  from  wood  pulp  without  the  benefit  of  the  de-inking  facilities. 

Ardini  had  worked  for  many  years  at  the  Hyde  Park  mill.  At  one  time  there  were  said  to 
be  four  Ardini  brothers  working  in  the  plant,  dating  back  to  the  fifties  when  the  mill  was 
owned  by  Tileston  and  Hollingsworth.  At  the  time  he  left  in  the  mid-seventies,  Joseph 
Ardini  had  worked  his  way  up  to  mill  manager.  Union  officers  didn't  see  him  again  until 
1987,  although  he  had  a  reputation  for  having  opened  and  subsequently  closed  two  paper 
mills  in  the  interim.15  Then,  in  late  1987,  reportedly  backed  in  part  by  foreign  investors, 
Ardini  filed  an  application  sponsored  by  EDIC  for  financing  with  the  American  Develop- 
ment Finance  Corporation  (ADF)  to  apply  toward  the  purchase  price  of  the  mill.  The 
Ardini  application  was  pending  approval  in  mid-December. 

Because  the  James  River  Corporation  was  pulling  out  of  Hyde  Park  on  the  basis  of  its 
assertion  that  the  plant  was  not  profitable  as  a  virgin  mill,  it  struck  Conservatree  owner 
Alan  Davis  as  ironic  that  a  former  plant  manager  would  come  up  with  a  proposal  to  buy 
the  mill  for  precisely  the  same  type  of  operation.  At  a  meeting  with  EDIC  officials  at- 
tended by  Rob  Bauman,  Mayor  Flynn's  environmental  affairs  adviser,  Ardini  claimed  that 
the  plant  would  succeed  only  as  a  virgin  mill.  Further,  Ardini  chastised  "the  environmen- 
talists" in  the  room  for  their  youthful  naivete  and  flatly  dismissed  the  notion  that  recycling 
was  economically  viable  in  Hyde  Park. 

Bauman  had  given  considerable  thought  to  the  economics  of  operating  the  mill  and 
concluded  that  the  de-inking  equipment  was  the  plant's  most  important  asset.  He  was  also 
working  hard  to  sell  EDIC  on  the  concept  of  recycling  while  explaining  the  role  the  Hyde 
Park  mill  could  play  locally.  But  Bauman  found  it  hard  to  argue  with  someone  who  had 
actually  worked  in  the  mill.  The  Ardini  business  plan  had  given  development  officials 
reason  to  believe  that  recycling  wasn't  viable  in  Hyde  Park.  For  a  time  it  appeared  that  the 
Ardini  proposal  would  meet  the  requirements  for  ADF  program  financing  and  James 
River's  asking  price.  Rumors  swirling  around  the  mill  were  that  a  sale  was  imminent.  The 
company's  finances,  however,  were  not  completely  in  order.  After  a  Cleer  River  Corpora- 
tion check  was  rumored  to  have  been  presented  against  insufficient  funds,  the  company's 
proposal  was  withdrawn. 16 

Conservatree 's  plan  to  revitalize  the  mill's  de-inking  equipment  and  manufacture  paper 
from  recycled  feedstock  represented  what  some  public  officials  believed  to  be  the  best 
environmental  use  of  the  mill:  to  manufacture  paper  from  the  city's  wastepaper  and  simul- 
taneously begin  to  address  Boston's  mounting  solid  waste  disposal  problems.  Rob 
Bauman  was  the  most  articulate  advocate  to  emerge  from  the  early  EDIC  meetings  and 
lobby  for  renewing  recycling  operations  in  the  mill.  Bauman  had  set  up  pilot  recycling 
projects  around  the  city,  as  well  as  in  City  Hall,  and  quickly  understood  that  the  mill  could 
fill  an  important  void  in  the  local  recycling  puzzle.  Bauman  was  aware  that  to  secure  recy- 
cling's long-term  economic  viability,  new  markets  had  to  be  developed  to  absorb  the  in- 
creasing supplies  of  paper,  metal,  and  glass  collected  through  developing  municipal  and 
commercial  recycling  programs. 

Recycling  planners  are  quick  to  concede  that  successful  recycling  ventures  must  be  built 
with  an  economy  of  scale  which  ensures  that  collection  strategies,  processing  centers,  and 
markets  are  part  of  an  integrated  whole.  Implementing  a  full-scale  recycling  operation  at 
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the  Hyde  Park  mill  would  create  steady  demand  for  a  large  supply  of  locally  generated 
wastepaper,  a  vital  link  in  any  local  recycling  program.  Boston  area  real  estate  values 
combined  with  neighborhood  concerns  associated  with  new  development  make  the  siting 
of  another  paper  mill  within  city  limits  unlikely.  But  without  new  industrial  capacity  to 
absorb  recyclable  feedstocks,  Bauman's  recycling  initiatives  could  easily  fail  —  a  scenario 
with  potential  to  cripple  future  recycling  programs  in  the  city. 


The  Conservatree  Plan 

Conservatree  president  Alan  Davis  first  learned  of  the  Hyde  Park  mill  after  union  negotia- 
tions with  James  River  had  broken  down,  and  he  came  to  Boston  to  see  the  facility  in 
September  1987.  Davis  founded  Conservatree  in  1977  after  leaving  his  job  as  an  attorney 
with  an  environmental  foundation.  In  ten  years  his  company  had  become  the  largest 
wholesale  distributor  of  recycled  printing  and  writing  paper  in  the  United  States.  With 
sales  nearing  $8  million  in  1987,  Conservatree  had  made  the  Inc.  magazine  list  of  fastest 
growing  companies  in  three  of  the  previous  four  years.  Record  sales  growth  was  attribut- 
able in  large  part  to  Davis's  efforts  to  stimulate  market  demand  for  recycled  paper  prod- 
ucts, particularly  in  the  public  sector.  The  company  was  largely  responsible  for  laws  in 
California  and  Oregon  that  extend  state  procurement  preferences  for  the  purchase  of 
recycled  paper. 17 

Conservatree  was  also  quick  to  tout  the  environmental  benefits  resulting  from  the  man- 
ufacture of  recycled  paper.  Having  sold  more  than  36,000  tons  of  recycled  products  since 
its  inception,  Conservatree  translated  that  volume  of  material  into  savings  of  more  than 
350,000  trees,  108,424  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity,  180  million  gallons  of  water,  14,000 
tons  of  waste  diverted  from  landfills;  a  reduction  in  air  pollution  effluents  of  746  tons; 
and  $566,588  in  taxes  saved. 

The  Hyde  Park  mill  presented  an  ideal  opportunity  for  Davis  to  create  a  new  company 
to  manufacture  the  products  Conservatree  had  been  so  successfully  marketing.  The  heart 
of  Davis's  business  plan  was  recycling:  "The  Hyde  Park  mill  will  be  historically  signifi- 
cant, both  as  the  paper  mill  with  the  longest  record  of  continuous  operations  in  the  U.S. 
and  as  the  first  mill  to  completely  integrate  the  full  cycle  of  the  recycling  concept,  from 
waste  supply  to  marketing  programs."  The  primary  components  of  the  Conservatree  plan 
for  the  Hyde  Park  mill  included: 

•  Revitalizing  the  mill's  de-inking  equipment  to  allow  the  plant  to  process 
high-grade  wastepaper  bought  from  commercial  brokers;  and  to  later  up- 
grade de-inking  facilities  to  accept  low-grade  wastepaper  with  the  under- 
standing that  this  paper  would  be  available  in  quantity  from  a  proposed 
Boston  materials  recovery  facility  at  low  cost. 

•  Reducing  energy  costs  associated  with  paper  manufacturing  by  installing 
electrical  cogeneration  equipment  capable  of  meeting  the  mill's  energy 
needs  and  generating  revenue  by  selling  surplus  electricity  to  Boston  Edi- 
son. 

•  Restructuring  management  and  streamlining  production  in  an  effort  to 
maximize  productivity;  creating  an  employee  stock  ownership  plan  (ESOP) 
extending  workers  30  percent  plant  ownership  and  representation  on  the 
executive  board  with  veto  power  over  investment  decisions.  The  ESOP 
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would  be  financed  through  employee  payroll  deductions  approximating 
$5,000  per  worker. 

•  Marketing  activity  directed  at  creating  a  niche  for  the  mill's  recycled  paper 
(to  be  the  only  such  producer  of  recycled  printing  and  writing  paper  in  the 
Northeast)  drawn  from  an  internal  sales  group  and  existing  Conservatree 
distribution  channels. 

Davis  knew  that  the  Hyde  Park  plant  had  great  potential  as  a  recycled-paper  mill  and 
that  it  presented  a  formidable  financial  challenge.  The  Conservatree  business  plan  was 
premised  on  the  notion  that  the  mill  could  be  acquired  before  James  River  shut  down 
operations.  Once  the  plant  was  idle  and  boilers  were  turned  off,  pipes  would  begin  to 
corrode.  Davis  estimated  that  rehabilitating  equipment  after  a  shutdown  would  add  $  1 
million  to  start-up  costs.  Another  important  consideration  for  keeping  the  mill  open  had  to 
do  with  labor.  Once  the  mill  was  down  for  a  prolonged  period,  any  new  owner  would  risk 
losing  the  old  work  force,  and  skilled  paperworkers  are  a  scarce  commodity  in  the  Boston 
labor  market.  Davis's  operational  priority  was  to  get  in  the  mill  before  it  was  mothballed, 
but  should  the  mill  have  closed,  he  believed,  James  River  must  assume  responsibility  for 
absorbing  start-up  costs. 

Davis  made  his  pitch  for  the  mill  before  an  employees'  meeting  on  November  21  and 
again  at  a  union  meeting  on  December  20,  1987.  At  those  gatherings  Davis  illustrated  his 
vision  for  the  mill  by  explaining  the  ESOP  while  projecting  that  two  hundred  workers 
would  be  back  on  the  job,  that  $2  million  would  be  invested  to  revitalize  the  plant,  and  that 
a  planned  materials-recovery  facility  could  supply  60  percent  of  the  mill's  furnish.  The 
scope  of  the  Conservatree  plan  initially  caught  union  members  by  surprise,  but  they 
quickly  warmed  up  to  the  proposal:  "When  Davis  came  on  the  scene,  even  though  it 
sounded  a  little  farfetched,  we  thought  maybe  he  had  something  here  ...  It  would  have 
been  a  fantastic  deal  for  us  in  the  long  run." 

Davis's  initial  offer  to  James  River  was  rumored  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $5-$6 
million,  far  short  of  James  River's  asking  price  of  approximately  $15  million.  That  figure 
was  regarded  by  Davis  to  be  oriented  to  the  company's  book  value  for  the  mill,  rather  than 
a  fair  market  appraisal;  at  auction  he  estimated  the  mill  would  sell  for  $3.5-$4  million. 

Alan  Davis  had  won  the  support  of  Hyde  Park  paperworkers  for  his  plan.  The  task  be- 
fore him  was  to  try  to  convince  James  River  to  accept  what  he  considered  to  be  a  fair 
offer.  In  effect,  Davis  was  hoping  to  acquire  the  mill  the  same  way  Halsey  and  Williams 
had  built  the  James  River  company.  "Our  job  in  the  next  few  days,"  he  wrote  union  mem- 
bers in  January,  "is  to  make  it  clear  to  James  River  that  selling  the  Hyde  Park  mill  to  its 
employees  and  Conservatree  has  significance,  and  the  potential  to  generate  tremendous 
goodwill  for  James  River,  that  far  outweighs  the  dollars  that  keep  us  from  reaching  agree- 
ment. Moreover,  their  decision  to  walk  away  from  the  Hyde  Park  mill  will  have  negative 
public  relations  consequences  which  makes  that  decision  even  more  uneconomic."  James 
River  never  formally  responded  to  this  first  Conservatree  offer  and  the  bid  subsequently 
expired. 


Oldest  U.S.  Paper  Mill  Closed 


On  December  18,  1987,  the  James  River  Corporation  appeared  to  have  made  its  last  roll 
of  paper  in  Hyde  Park.  The  company  closed  the  plant  for  the  holidays  and  later  negotiated 
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a  three- week  severance  agreement  with  the  union.  Staff  at  EDIC  who  were  monitoring 
James  River's  progress  in  selling  the  mill  had  begun  to  grow  concerned  that  the  company 
was  not  doing  all  it  might  to  "solicit  good  prospective  buyers."  These  concerns  must 
certainly  have  been  exacerbated  after  the  mill  was  closed  and  workers  were  off  the  job. 

In  an  effort  to  evaluate  the  mill's  potential  as  a  full-scale  recycling  operation,  EDIC 
commissioned  a  study  by  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.  (ADL),  the  Cambridge  consulting  firm. 
EDIC  also  collaborated  on  an  additional  study  contracted  to  the  Industrial  Cooperative 
Association  (ICA)  of  Somerville.  The  ICA  evaluated  two  options  for  worker  ownership  in 
the  mill:  the  feasibility  of  a  100  percent  worker  buyout,  and  the  Conservatree  30  percent 
joint  ownership  plan.  The  ICA  study  was  paid  for  by  the  union's  international  office  with 
additional  funding  from  EDIC  and  the  state's  Industrial  Services  Program  (ISP). 

If  Rob  Bauman  felt  professionally  vindicated  when  the  Ardini  proposal  to  acquire  the 
mill  collapsed,  the  ADL  study  confirmed  his  belief  that  revitalizing  the  mill's  de-inking 
equipment  and  manufacturing  high-grade  recycled  paper  was  economically  viable:  "The 
report  showed  that  marketwise  you  could  seize  a  really  nice  niche  selling  that  paper  and 
the  mill  was  set  up  to  do  that .  .  .  The  de-inking  was  the  critical  link."  Bauman  commis- 
sioned a  study  of  his  own  in  early  January  that  was  performed  by  Anne  Scheinberg,  a 
recycling  consultant,  to  critique  the  economics  of  the  Conservatree  business  plan  and  its 
potential  impact  on  the  development  of  recycling  in  Boston.  The  report  supported  the 
Conservatree  recycling  plan  in  concept  but  raised  questions  regarding  its  implementation, 
including: 

•  the  importance  of  continuity  in  technical  management  at  the  mill; 

•  the  disposal  of  effluent  and  sludge  generated  by  the  de-inking  equipment; 

•  the  ability  of  the  city  or  state  to  generate  a  reliable  supply  of  wastepaper; 
and 

•  inadequate  state  procurement  policies  that  could  inhibit  Conservatree 's 
government  marketing  efforts  in  the  commonwealth. 

It  was  up  to  Conservatree  to  fine-tune  the  technical  considerations  of  these  concerns, 
while  the  state's  participation  was  a  matter  of  existing  legislation  and  policies  outlined  in 
the  Solid  Waste  Act  of  1987. 


The  Role  of  Recycling  in  a  Solid  Waste  Master  Plan 

In  addition  to  a  prolonged  state  fiscal  imbroglio  precipitated  by  falling  tax  revenues,  an 
economic  slowdown,  and  neglect,  Massachusetts  is  reckoning  with  severe  environmental 
problems,  including  hundreds  of  hazardous  waste  sites,  the  infamous  Boston  Harbor,  and 
a  solid  waste  disposal  "crisis."  Estimates  peg  the  volume  of  trash  generated  in  the  com- 
monwealth each  year  at  6.1  million  tons.  Of  this,  only  7  percent  was  recycled  in  1988  — 
attributable  largely  to  the  bottle  bill;  31  percent  was  burned  in  private  incinerators  and 
waste-to-energy  facilities,  and  the  remaining  62  percent  was  landfilled  in  and  out  of  state. 
By  the  year  2000,  the  amount  of  municipal  waste  generated  in  the  commonwealth  is  ex- 
pected to  top  7  million  tons  a  year.18 

In  1988,  Massachusetts  landfills  could  accommodate  only  3.4  million  tons  of  trash  and 
nearly  one  million  tons  were  trucked  out  of  state.  The  prognosis  for  the  immediate  future 
is  alarming:  by  1996  most  of  the  municipal  landfills  now  in  operation  will  be  closed.  To 
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help  make  up  the  difference  in  lost  disposal  capacity,  the  state  is  looking  toward  incinera- 
tion and  recycling.  Incineration  capacity  grew  to  48  percent  in  1990,  with  more  likely  to 
be  added.  The  Department  of  Environmental  Protection  has  estimated  that  even  with  a  10 
percent  reduction  in  waste,  and  with  recycling  and  composting  projected  to  absorb  34 
percent  of  the  waste  stream  in  1996,  the  state  still  faces  an  8  percent  landfill  capacity 
shortfall  in  1992,  with  the  potential  to  rise  to  12  percent  by  2000.  Such  statistics  point  to 
the  realization  that  there  are  no  easy  or  cheap  remedies  for  the  disposal  debacle  now  con- 
fronting the  commonwealth. 

In  1985  Governor  Michael  Dukakis  and  Secretary  of  Environmental  Affairs  James  S. 
Hoyte  issued  a  report  entitled  A  Solid  Waste  Plan  for  Massachusetts.  That  study  outlined  a 
goal  to  adopt  a  "50-25-25"  disposal  scheme  in  the  commonwealth  by  incinerating  50 
percent  of  all  solid  waste,  recycling  25  percent,  and  landfilling  25  percent.  Proclaiming 
that  "this  is  the  year  of  the  environment .  .  .  this  state's  economy  depends  on  a  clean  and 
healthy  environment,"  Governor  Dukakis  signed  the  Solid  Waste  Act  in  December  1987. 
This  legislation  was  intended  to  put  some  muscle  into  efforts  to  combat  the  disposal  crisis 
by  allocating  funds  to  close  leaking  landfills,  open  safe  landfills  and  incinerators,  and  by 
charging  the  Department  of  Environmental  Quality  Engineering  (DEQE)  with  a  mandate 
to  draft  an  integrated  solid  waste  master  plan  for  the  commonwealth.  Toward  that  end,  the 
$260  million  package  appropriated  funding  for  immediate  action  that  was  to  include  de- 
velopment of  five  or  six  regional  resource  recovery  facilities. 

Given  the  pollution  and  storage  concerns  associated  with  town  landfills  and  the  astro- 
nomical costs  associated  with  cleanup,  municipalities  will  be  hard  pressed  to  cope  with 
their  disposal  problems  independently  in  the  years  ahead.  The  unique  characteristic  of  the 
regional  recycling  program  in  the  Solid  Waste  Act  is  that  it  charted  a  regional  approach  to 
solid  waste  disposal.  The  essence  of  the  program  was  to  redirect  a  portion  of  the  solid 
waste  stream  back  to  materials  production  and  thereby  reduce  the  quantity  of  material  to 
be  disposed  of.  To  implement  this  concept  the  state  would  construct  a  regional  network  of 
materials  recovery  facilities  (MRFs).  These  could  serve  populations  of  up  to  450,000, 
functioning  as  large-scale  collection  and  sorting  facilities  for  glass,  metal,  paper,  and 
plastic.  As  outlined  in  the  Solid  Waste  Act,  MRFs  represent  a  three-way  partnership 
among  participating  communities,  private  contractors,  and  the  state  to  forge  a  materials 
recovery  infrastructure. 

Six  MRFs  were  planned  in  the  first  phase  of  the  statewide  program,  with  twelve  plants 
projected  to  be  operational  by  the  end  of  the  century. 19  Each  facility  would  be  designed  to 
recycle  up  to  50,000  tons  of  materials  per  year.  Operating  at  full  capacity,  six  MRFs 
would  process  300,000  tons  of  materials  per  year;  twelve  MRFs  would  handle  600,000 
tons  —  approximately  10  percent  of  all  waste  generated  in  the  state.  The  DEQE  has  since 
scaled  back  plans  to  build  the  MRFs.  The  first  draft  of  the  solid  waste  master  plan  (one  of 
three  requested  by  the  legislature,  to  be  accompanied  by  one  year  of  review  and  public 
dialogue),  released  by  the  agency  in  December  1988,  called  for  only  three  MRFs:  in 
Springfield,  Cambridge,  and  Boston. 

The  commonwealth's  regional  recycling  plan  has  served  as  a  model  for  other  states  and 
is  being  successfully  duplicated  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island.  But  the  implementation 
of  the  program  in  Massachusetts  has  been  prone  to  criticism.  The  first  materials  recovery 
facility,  slated  for  Springfield,  was  to  be  operational  by  the  spring  of  1988  but  didn't  come 
on  line  until  January  of  1990.  A  Boston  Globe  editorial  of  February  3,  1988,  character- 
ized the  state's  solid  waste  policies  as  "half-baked  ideas,  mixed  signals,  abrupt  turns, 
missed  opportunities  and  the  failure  to  produce .  .  .  Optimism  about  regional  recycling 
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centers  (and  the  promise  of  one  for  the  Springfield  area  by  year's  end)  is  merely  talk  in 
the  absence  of  a  marketing  strategy  for  the  products  of  these  centers." 

The  Conservatree  business  plan  called  for  reactivating  the  Hyde  Park  mill's  de-inking 
equipment  with  the  assumption  that  a  state-  or  city-operated  materials  recovery  facility 
would  ensure  a  steady  supply  of  wastepaper.  Alan  Davis  expected  that  MRF-supplied 
wastepaper  could  be  purchased  for  approximately  $30  per  ton,  a  price  well  below  market 
value  for  high-grade  "brokered"  wastepaper  (office  and  computer  paper  collected  from 
cooperating  businesses  by  private  firms). 

But  with  the  state  well  behind  schedule  on  the  regional  recycling  program  and  no  Bos- 
ton MRF  on  the  immediate  horizon,  Conservatree  could  not  bank  on  any  MRF-supplied 
wastepaper.  However,  the  Scheinberg  study  concluded  that  the  Hyde  Park  mill  might  well 
develop  wastepaper  supplies  from  the  very  businesses  to  which  it  hoped  to  market  recy- 
cled papers  —  at  a  cost  equal  to  or  below  the  $30  per  ton  budgeted.  Such  a  plan  would 
effectively  create  a  closed  recycling  loop  between  waste  supplies,  remanufacture,  and  a 
secured  market,  a  concept  symbolized  in  the  three  interlocking  arrows  that  form  the  uni- 
versal recycling  logo.  These  three  components  are  the  essence  of  any  viable  recycling 
operation. 


Local  121  Organizes  to  Save  the  Mill 


In  the  beginning  there  hadn't  been  much  talk  of  fighting  the  James  River  plant  closing 
among  its  workers.  Following  the  December  1987  shutdown  and  severance  agreement, 
Hyde  Park  paperworkers  were  on  their  own  (some  participated  in  job  retraining  programs 
set  up  by  the  state's  Industrial  Services  Program  while  others  waited  and  hoped  the  mill 
would  reopen).  James  River  was  also  downplaying  the  idea  that  the  mill  would  ever  pro- 
duce again.  At  the  close  of  1987  a  company  official  told  union  members  that  the  plant 
would  never  reopen  and  that  it  was  in  their  best  interest  to  drop  any  idea  of  a  plant-closing 
protest  and  find  new  jobs. 

Local  121  's  international  representative  had  been  in  contact  with  international  head- 
quarters, as  had  Alan  Davis.  Top  officials  at  the  international  subsequently  made  a  deci- 
sion to  commit  union  resources  to  the  Hyde  Park  local  in  an  effort  to  secure  the  livelihood 
of  the  mill  and  its  jobs.  A  veteran  union  organizer  from  New  Bedford,  Ron  Carver,  was 
enlisted  to  help  the  paperworkers  develop  a  campaign  to  save  the  mill.  With  many  years' 
experience  as  a  union  representative  and  planner  of  numerous  plant-closing  campaigns, 
Carver  may  be  best  known  for  orchestrating  a  multiyear  effort  to  prevent  a  closing  of  New 
Bedford's  Morse  Tool  Company  in  the  early  to  middle  eighties.  The  Morse  Tool  cam- 
paign proved  that  a  union  could  successfully  fight  a  parent  company's  claim  that  local 
operations  were  not  viable  and  further  demonstrated  that  a  corporate  parent  could  be  held 
accountable  for  the  future  well-being  of  its  plant. 

There  are  many  remarkable  similarities  between  the  Hyde  Park  paper  mill  and  the 
Morse  Tool  plant.  Each  is  more  than  a  century  old  and  had  passed  from  generations  of 
family  ownership  to  large  corporate  interests  in  recent  years.  When  profits  lagged,  man- 
agement in  both  plants  had  asked  their  unions  to  concede  to  wholesale  salary  and  benefit 
cuts.  Failing  to  win  major  concessions,  and  perhaps  inevitably,  management  at  each  facil- 
ity warned  of  an  imminent  sale  or  plant  closing,  a  pattern  characteristic  of  the  ongoing 
phenomenon  of  deindustrialization  among  America's  aging  industries.  Given  the  uncer- 
tain future,  state  economic  development  assistance  would  be  necessary  in  proposals  to 
revitalize  the  Morse  Tool  Company  and  the  Hyde  Park  mill. 
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As  a  result  of  his  organizing  the  Morse  Tool  union,  Ron  Carver  had  consummate 
knowledge  of  the  machinations  of  Massachusetts 's  economic  development  agencies.  He 
came  to  Hyde  Park  in  February  1988  and  revived  a  theme  that  had  been  the  lifeblood  of 
the  Morse  Tool  campaign:  this  was  not  an  anonymous  factory  that  was  closing,  but  a  vital 
resource  —  a  "community  institution"  and  bastion  of  "good  jobs  and  good  wages"  for 
generations.  As  he  had  in  New  Bedford,  Carver  was  preparing  the  Hyde  Park  union  to 
fight  the  plant  closing  on  a  "moral,  if  not  legal"  foundation. 

While  Hyde  Park  union  members  had  been  in  contact  with  city  officials  in  the  months 
prior  to  the  mill  closing,  the  local  had  begun  to  lose  momentum.  Some  city  and  James 
River  officials  believed  that  the  members  had  in  fact  resigned  themselves  to  the  closure 
and  to  James  River's  claim  that  the  plant  was  not  profitable.  At  his  first  meeting  with 
members  of  the  Hyde  Park  local,  Carver  outlined  his  "bottom  line"  belief  that  "unions 
and  their  communities  should  be  highly  skeptical  of  an  owner's  view  that  a  plant  is  not 
viable."  In  New  Bedford,  he  said,  the  union  had  proved  that  while  many  of  their  competi- 
tors were  continually  reinvesting  in  operations,  their  facility  had  been  allowed  to  lag  far 
behind  and  become  outmoded.  In  Hyde  Park,  the  union  never  understood  James  River's 
rationale  for  shutting  down  the  de-inking  equipment  and  in  recent  years  felt  that  the  com- 
pany was  using  this  mill  as  a  training  ground  for  rookie  managers  and  executives.  Viabil- 
ity, Carver  told  the  union,  is  influenced  by  management  decisions  beyond  the  short-term 
scope  of  quarterly  earnings  and  annual  profits. 

Carver  was  also  concerned,  as  were  many  city  officials,  that  James  River  was  not  doing 
everything  within  its  power  to  come  to  terms  with  potential  buyers  for  the  mill.  "What  we 
had  to  do,"  Carver  explained,  "was  raise  the  stakes  so  that  it  would  be  more  advantageous 
for  James  River  to  get  rid  of  it .  .  .  Our  campaign  was  based  on  the  proposition  that  James 
River  should  cut  the  best  deal  they  could  and  do  it  quickly  while  the  plant  remained  viable 
and  the  workforce  reasonably  intact."  The  ultimate  fate  of  the  mill,  Carver  believed, 
could  be  influenced  by  the  union  but  would  depend  on  the  members'  willingness  to  work 
for  it.  The  local's  commitment  early  in  the  winter  of  1988  appeared  tentative.  Following 
the  first  organizational  meeting  with  Carver,  the  local's  president  and  vice  president 
never  returned.  (The  president  reportedly  left  the  area  and  the  vice  president  took  another 
job.)  Local  leadership  had  to  be  totally  rebuilt.  John  Connolly  and  Matie  Shiel,  each  with 
more  than  seventeen  years  in  the  mill,  were  elected  president  and  treasurer,  respectively, 
and  Joanne  Gaines,  with  eight  years'  experience,  was  elected  sergeant  at  arms. 

At  a  State  House  reception  on  February  19,  ten  days  before  the  Maine  presidential 
caucus,  Governor  Michael  Dukakis  signed  a  proclamation  presented  by  the  Jay,  Maine, 
local  of  the  United  Paperworkers  International  Union  endorsing  their  "struggle  for  jus- 
tice." The  governor  was  introduced  at  the  gathering  by  state  secretary  of  labor  Paul  Eus- 
tace as  "a  friend  of  labor"  and  a  presidential  candidate  with  organized  labor  on  his  White 
House  agenda.  Members  of  the  Hyde  Park  local  were  no  doubt  counting  on  the  governor's 
support  for  their  agenda  to  reopen  the  Hyde  Park  mill.  Despite  repeated  attempts,  includ- 
ing letters  and  telegrams  of  support  sent  from  union  leaders  around  the  country,  the  Hyde 
Park  paperworkers  were  never  able  to  meet  with  the  governor. 


Conservatree  Rallies  Support 


Conservatree  was  in  the  news  again  following  a  Hyde  Park  community  meeting  on  Febru- 
ary 29  to  discuss  the  environmental  concerns  associated  with  the  company's  de-inking 
and  recycling  intentions.  Former  plant  workers  arrived  at  the  packed  meeting  with  green 
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and  white  ribbons  pinned  to  their  chests.  Alan  Davis  received  enthusiastic  support  from 
workers  and  responded  to  concerns  from  neighbors  regarding  the  plant's  potential  impact 
on  the  local  community.  A  former  plant  engineer  and  de-inking  expert,  who  had  been 
hired  as  a  technical  consultant  by  Conservatree,  explained  Davis's  plan  to  build  a  state-of- 
the-art  effluent  treatment  plant  to  deal  with  wastewater.  While  Conservatree  made  clear 
its  eagerness  to  implement  its  plans  and  welcome  former  workers  back  to  the  mill,  city 
officials  tempered  the  meeting  with  the  realization  that  "there  is  no  deal  on  the  table,  no 
purchase  and  sale  agreement  between  the  two  companies."20 

It  was  nearly  three  months  since  Conservatree 's  first  bid  to  James  River  had  been  pre- 
sented, and  Davis's  latest  offer  was  reportedly  in  the  range  of  $8  million.  James  River, 
meanwhile,  dropped  its  asking  price  for  the  mill  to  $11  million,  a  figure  some  private- 
sector  appraisers  still  felt  was  unrealistic,  given  the  costs  associated  with  restarting  the 
facility. 

Conservatree  was  looking  to  the  state  for  a  loan  guarantee  and  for  a  commitment  to  help 
influence  James  River  to  sell.  By  this  time,  following  many  discussions  with  economic 
development  staff  and  financial  consultants,  Conservatree  had  refined  its  Hyde  Park 
business  plan  and  reduced  its  state  loan  guarantee  requirement  to  approximately  $4.5 
million.  Davis  had  also  identified  private  sources  willing  to  finance  upward  of  $15  million 
once  the  state  guarantee  was  in  place.  Conservatree' s  total  financial  package  was  in  excess 
of  $20  million  and  included  capital  to  overhaul  and  upgrade  de-inking  equipment  in  addi- 
tion to  money  needed  to  build  the  cogeneration  plant  and  offset  start-up  operating  losses. 

State  economic  development  staff  agreed  that  Conservatree 's  plans  for  worker  owner- 
ship and  the  environmental  benefits  associated  with  recycling  were  commendable,  but  the 
package  as  a  whole  was  considered  financially  risky  and  called  for  "extraordinary"  state 
participation.  Compared  to  similar  proposals,  such  as  that  made  by  the  Quincy  Shipyard 
workers,  some  felt  that  "a  disproportionate  share  of  the  risk"  in  the  Conservatree  busi- 
ness plan  would  be  carried  by  the  state  and  that  "  [Conservatree]  needed  to  find  ways  to 
share  the  risk."  Rebecca  Callahan,  a  regional  coordinator  in  the  state's  economic  develop- 
ment office,  estimated  that  the  state  would  have  been  able  to  provide  $1 .5-$2  million  in 
loan  guarantees,  but  that  was  "stretching  our  authority  as  far  as  we  could."  One  news- 
paper account  quoted  a  state  official  as  saying  that  the  venture  might  be  too  large  for  a 
company  of  Conservatree' s  size  ($8  million  in  sales  the  previous  year). 

Conservatree  was  also  asking  the  state  for  political  support  to  help  leverage  sale  of  the 
mill  from  James  River.  This  request  proved  much  more  difficult  to  quantify  than  a  loan 
guarantee,  and  many  development  officials  clearly  were  not  comfortable  with  the  idea. 
More  than  one  staff  person  acknowledged  that  it  was  not  their  job  to  pick  winners  and 
losers  but  to  help  arrange  financing. 

Conservatree  believed,  and  the  union  concurred,  that  its  plan  was  the  best  to  be  offered 
for  the  mill  and  that  James  River  was  obligated  to  the  workers  and  community  to  sell  to  a 
buyer  that  would  carry  on  the  business  of  paper  manufacturing  while  the  plant  was  still 
operable.  But  James  River  appeared  to  be  in  no  big  hurry  to  cut  a  deal  with  Conservatree. 
Several  people  involved  with  the  ongoing  negotiations  speculated  privately  that  because 
of  Davis's  aggressive  tactics,  James  River  "wouldn't  have  sold  to  Conservatree  in  a 
hundred  years." 

It's  also  quite  possible  that  James  River  was  simply  too  preoccupied  with  business  else- 
where to  devote  much  attention  to  Hyde  Park  and  the  expedient  sale  of  the  mill.  Through- 
out fiscal  1988  James  River  had  been  rapidly  increasing  its  manufacturing  presence  in  the 
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European  marketplace:  acquiring  a  50  percent  interest  in  a  French  paper  company,  form- 
ing a  joint  venture  in  Sweden,  purchasing  two  mills  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  a  small 
plant  in  Ireland.  At  the  close  of  that  year,  just  weeks  before  a  lease  for  the  mill  was 
ultimately  signed,  the  company's  net  income  had  jumped  23  percent  and  annual  sales 
cracked  $5  billion  for  the  first  time. 


Appeals  to  Governor  Dukakis 

While  work  was  under  way  to  best  craft  the  Conservatree  business  plan  to  meet  require- 
ments for  a  state  loan  guarantee,  efforts  to  win  political  support  and  leverage  a  sale  from 
James  River  intensified.  On  Thursday,  March  3,  Alan  Davis  elevated  the  public  campaign 
to  focus  attention  on  the  mill  a  notch  when  he  delivered  an  "open  letter"  to  Governor 
Dukakis's  office  requesting  the  governor's  "personal  intervention  in  a  project  which  will 
have  significant  benefits  to  the  economy,  environment  and  people  of  Massachusetts."  The 
letter  read,  in  part: 

Without  your  leadership,  Conservatree  Paper  Company's  plan  to  reopen  the  Hyde  Park 
mill  and  put  over  two  hundred  employees  back  to  work  transforming  up  to  20  percent 
of  Boston's  trash  into  printing  paper  will  not  reach  fruition.  Though  considerable 
union,  financial,  technical  and  community  support  is  already  in  place,  the  project  has 
become  bogged  down  due  to  a  lack  of  leadership  from  state  officials. 
If  this  project  is  to  reach  fruition,  your  immediate,  direct  assistance  is  vital  to: 

1 .  Help  persuade  the  James  River  Corporation  to  sell  the  plant  at  a  fair  market 
price. 

2.  Obtain  state  loan  guarantees  necessary  to  leverage  private  financing. 

3.  Expeditious,  but  thorough,  processing  of  our  permit  applications  relating  to 
a  new  cogeneration  facility  and  authorizations  to  operate  a  paper  mill. 

4.  A  state  procurement  policy  which  establishes  a  preference  for  purchasing 
recycled  paper.  Massachusetts  is  twelve  years  behind  California  and  eight 
years  behind  New  York  in  establishing  such  procedures. 

State  assistance  to  this  project  is  crucial  and  warranted  because  it  is  the  Common- 
wealth and  its  citizens  who  will  reap  the  environmental  and  economic  benefits.  For 
five  months,  Conservatree  has  sought  help  from  a  variety  of  state  agencies.  As  yet,  we 
have  received  no  tangible  support.  It  is  not  clear  who  is  in  charge  of  helping  launch  a 
valuable  project  like  this  one,  what  resources  are  available  to  aid  it,  or  even  if  there  is  a 
coherent  state  policy  dealing  with  recycling. 

Governor,  this  is  a  perfect  opportunity  to  demonstrate  your  leadership. 

The  letter  was  released  at  a  Parker  House  press  conference  later  that  day.  Speaking  to  the 
press,  Davis  estimated  that  "even  though  state  loan  guarantees  should  never  be  tapped, 
the  state's  commitment  will  produce  a  payoff  of  over  four  million  dollars  annually  in 
avoided  waste  disposal  costs."  A  spokesman  for  the  union  then  announced  plans  to  initiate 
a  petition  calling  on  James  River  to  sell  the  mill.  The  laid-of f  paperworkers  would  soon  be 
losing  their  extended  unemployment  benefits,  and  Davis  was  increasingly  concerned  that 
former  employees  would  begin  to  scatter  and  seek  jobs  elsewhere. 

On  Saturday,  March  5,  a  Boston  Globe  editorial  charged  that  "the  administration  has 
done  little  to  help  the  [Conservatree]  plan  become  reality."  The  column  singled  out  Duka- 
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kis  economics  adviser  Alden  Raine  and  urged  the  Dukakis  administration  to  "encourage 
James  River  to  sell  the  plant  to  a  buyer  that  is  best  able  to  set  up  the  recycling  operation." 
The  editorial  concluded  that  "the  key  element  is  recycling." 

While  Davis  had  been  working  to  line  up  a  loan  guarantee  with  the  state,  there  were 
exploratory  discussions  among  a  few  city  officials  regarding  leverage  the  city  could  bring 
to  bear  on  James  River.  One  such  option  concerned  the  possibility  of  the  city's  taking  the 
Hyde  Park  mill  by  eminent  domain.  Talk  of  such  a  procedure  had  previously  come  up  in 
City  Hall  —  most  recently  with  regard  to  the  Colonial  meat-packing  plant  in  South  Boston 
(the  city  later  chose  not  to  pursue  the  Colonial  plant  on  the  advice  of  legal  counsel,  a  deci- 
sion some  felt  was  reached  with  ideological  rather  than  legal  precedent). 

A  classic  example  of  the  use  of  eminent  domain  being  threatened  can  be  found  in  New 
Bedford.  The  Morse  Tool  Company's  absentee  corporate  parent  had  indicated  that  the 
company  would  be  forced  to  close  the  facility  and  sell  to  a  buyer  that  might  liquidate  its 
assets.  The  mayor  of  New  Bedford  countered  that  the  city  was  prepared  in  that  case  to  take 
the  plant  by  eminent  domain  and  sell  it  to  a  buyer  who  was  committed  to  manufacturing. 
The  company  subsequently  chose  to  keep  the  plant  operational  while  continuing  to  look 
for  an  appropriate  buyer. 

An  eminent  domain  procedure  would  have  allowed  the  city  of  Boston  to  exercise  its 
bonding  authority  to  raise  capital  for  the  purchase  of  the  mill  at  a  price  determined  to  be 
of  fair  market  value.  The  plant  could  then  be  leased  to  an  operator  and  the  city  might 
provide  additional  support  by  stabilizing  taxes  on  the  property  until  the  operation  was 
viable.  It  was  estimated  that  use  of  city  bonds  would  pose  little  burden  to  taxpayers  (ap- 
proximately $100,000  a  year),  although  development  staff  were  divided  on  the  issue.  But 
as  months  dragged  on  and  the  plant  remained  closed,  top  city  officials  were  reviewing 
plans  to  initiate  an  eminent  domain  purchase. 


Don't  Kill  the  Mill 

Ron  Carver  was  skeptical  of  the  city's  commitment  to  seize  the  mill  by  eminent  domain. 
Politically,  he  figured,  it  was  too  sensitive  an  issue.  However,  Carver  had  come  up  with 
what  he  considered  to  be  a  reasonable  (and  politically  much  less  delicate)  alternative: 
rather  than  pursue  eminent  domain,  city  resources  (specifically  EDIC's)  would  be  better 
spent  shaping  the  Conservatree  business  plan.  Carver  proposed  that  EDIC  again  employ 
Arthur  D.  Little,  this  time  to  rework  the  Conservatree  business  plan  with  an  eye  toward 
easing  or  eliminating  its  dependence  on  state  loan  guarantees.  The  union,  Carver 
stressed,  did  not  want  to  work  with  a  buyer  that  didn't  promise  financial  stability. 

Having  seen  buyers  for  the  mill  surface  in  past  months  only  to  fall  by  the  wayside,  union 
members  felt  that  any  business  plan  that  came  forward  would  need  refining,  that  none  would 
be  perfect.  Development  officials  at  EDIC  contended  that  any  prospective  owner  serious 
about  its  bid  should  invest  its  own  money  in  its  own  business  plan.  An  investment  of  the 
nature  Carver  was  proposing  appeared  to  be  without  precedent  at  EDIC,  and  was  probably 
never  considered  as  a  low-profile  alternative  to  eminent  domain.  After  all,  most  of  the  talk 
involving  the  use  of  eminent  domain  seemed  to  be  coming  from  City  Hall,  not  EDIC. 

Despite  this  stalemate,  support  for  the  paperworkers  emerged  from  some  very  unlikely 
sources.  Following  a  profile  of  the  Hyde  Park  closing  on  public  television's  Channel  2 
news,  the  securities  firm  of  Drexel  Burnham  Lambert  contacted  the  union  with  an  interest 
in  helping  finance  the  proposed  Conservatree  ESOP.  Although  Drexel  is  best  known  for 
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its  junk  bond  transactions,  the  firm  also  had  a  reputation  for  working  to  develop  employee 
ownership  deals,  including  the  plan  put  together  by  the  Quincy  shipbuilders  to  reopen 
their  shipyard.  Drexel's  involvement  made  the  overall  Conservatree  proposal  "more  at- 
tractive" to  development  officials,  but  EDIC  and  Carver  remained  at  odds  over  the  issue 
of  contracting  a  consulting  group  to  refine  the  Conservatree  business  plan  at  the  city's 
expense. 

With  the  passing  of  the  ides  of  March  the  union  stepped  up  its  Don't  Kill  the  Mill  cam- 
paign. Efforts  to  pressure  James  River  to  sell  the  mill  to  an  owner  that  would  continue 
manufacturing  paper  intensified.  Ron  Carver  had  charged  that  James  River  would  prefer 
to  sell  the  plant  as  a  general  industrial  property  rather  than  pass  it  along  to  another  paper 
manufacturer  that  would  ultimately  be  competing  in  the  specialty  papers  marketplace  with 
other  James  River  mills.  Avoiding  competition  with  a  future  owner  was  a  concern  James 
River  previously  had  raised  with  regard  to  the  theoretical  framework  for  a  100  percent 
employee  buyout.  The  company  had  said  it  was  willing  to  consider  such  an  option  only  if 
the  workers  would  agree  not  to  produce  text  and  cover  paper,  the  company's  leading  prod- 
ucts, for  a  five-year  period.  The  rationale  for  such  an  agreement  is  enigmatic,  given  that 
the  Hyde  Park  mill's  manufacturing  capacity  represented  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  James 
River's  total  output. 

On  Tuesday,  March  22,  Senator  William  Keating  submitted  a  resolution  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Senate  urging  James  River  to  "reach  a  timely  sale  at  fair  market  value  with  any 
potential  buyer  able  to  provide  the  mill  workers  and  the  city  of  Boston  with  such  an  em- 
ployee-owned recycling  mill  at  .  .  .  the  Hyde  Park  location."  By  the  company's  own  ac- 
count, James  River  didn't  have  any  offers  on  the  table  at  that  time  —  a  Conservatree  bid 
could  not  be  officially  tendered  until  the  state  guarantee  was  in  place,  although  James 
River  certainly  was  aware  of  Conservatree 's  intent.  Union  officials  were  adamant  that 
James  River  was  stalling  and  insisted  that  the  company  was  obligated  to  facilitate  a  sale: 
"The  company  has  a  social  responsibility  to  treat  the  mill  just  like  a  community  resource, 
just  like  water,  just  like  air.  They  have  to  treat  this  community  resource  with  respect  and 
leave  it  just  as  they  found  it." 

Less  than  one  week  later  the  Boston  City  Council  passed  a  resolution  urging  the  James 
River  Corporation  to  negotiate  with  potential  buyers  and  for  EDIC  and  the  state's  Eco- 
nomic Development  Office  to  assist  any  interested  parties.  City  Councillor  Rosaria  Sa- 
lerno went  one  step  further  and  wrote  James  River  CEO  Brenton  Halsey  to  "strongly 
support  this  Resolution  and  urge  that  James  River  negotiate  the  sale  of  the  Hyde  Park  mill 
to  Conservatree  Paper  Company."  Salerno  maintained  that  the  mill  had  been  on  the  market 
for  some  time,  that  Conservatree  remained  interested  in  the  purchase,  and  that  Conserva- 
tree was  committed  to  the  union  as  well  as  to  recycling.  The  letter  concluded,  "I  also 
believe  the  City  of  Boston  should  use  the  resources  at  its  disposal  to  assist  in  the  equitable 
sale  of  the  mill  to  Conservatree.  Thus  I  will  continue  to  urge  city  officials  and  members  of 
the  City  Council  to  become  more  involved  in  efforts  to  reopen  the  Hyde  Park  mill." 

The  union  planned  to  launch  a  petition  drive  at  a  City  Hall  press  conference  on  April  5 
to  build  support  for  its  campaign.  At  that  press  conference,  flanked  by  a  garbage  truck 
with  a  banner  that  read  "Don't  Kill  the  Mill! "  and  "Save  Good  Clean  Jobs,"  the  union 
began  collecting  thousands  of  signatures.  The  petition  was  coordinated  to  call  attention  to 
the  unresolved  future  of  mill  jobs  and  to  promote  the  Conservatree  plan  as  the  best  solu- 
tion for  saving  jobs  and  recycling  paper.  The  first  signature  on  the  petition  was  that  of 
Mayor  Raymond  Flynn. 
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Union  officials  were  naturally  frustrated  that  not  all  public  officials  could  be  as  forth- 
right with  their  support  for  the  union/Conservatree  package  as  Councillor  Salerno  had 
been.  Some  of  this  frustration  turned  to  anger  when  it  was  learned  that  during  the  rally  a 
top  state  labor  official  had  taken  a  city  employee  aside  and  suggested  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  exercise  caution  with  union  involvement.  It  was  intimated  that  other  potential  buyers 
were  looking  at  the  mill  and  that  Conservatree  was  not  the  only  game  in  town.  Why,  union 
members  wondered,  would  a  high-ranking  labor  official  fail  to  throw  solid  support  behind 
what  they  regarded  as  their  best  option?  The  offhand  remark  was  viewed  contemptuously 
by  the  union  as  an  attempt  to  "scuttle  the  whole  damn  thing." 

In  a  news  story  covering  the  rally  that  evening,  it  was  reported  that  James  River  had 
turned  off  the  mill's  boilers  a  week  earlier.  With  the  heating  system  down,  the  mill's 
plumbing  was  prone  to  corrosion,  and  future  start-up  costs  would  begin  to  mount.  The 
union  campaign  pressed  on  with  a  new  sense  of  urgency. 


Communication  Breakthrough 


The  days  and  weeks  following  the  City  Hall  rally  were  again  marked  by  intense  activity  on 
many  fronts.  State  Representative  Angelo  Scaccia  was  instrumental  in  convening  a  meet- 
ing with  union  officials,  Alan  Davis,  Alden  Raine,  and  economic  affairs  secretary  Joseph 
Alviani.  At  that  meeting,  Secretary  Alviani  appeared  concerned  and  surprised  that  the 
state  had  been  slow  to  respond  and  asked  Raine  to  put  together  a  task  force  to  work  on  the 
Conservatree  plan.  Carver  had  earlier  approached  the  Industrial  Services  Program  for 
support,  only  to  learn  that  ISP  was  juggling  many  projects  at  the  time  and  couldn't  dedi- 
cate a  staff  member  to  the  project.  But  following  the  formation  of  Alviani's  task  force, 
one  of  the  agency's  leading  staff  members  was  assigned  to  the  Hyde  Park  case. 

The  task  force  then  met  with  Alan  Davis  to  flesh  out  some  of  the  "difficult  assump- 
tions" that  were  incorporated  into  Conservatree' s  bottom  line.  These  included  the  avail- 
ability of  state-supplied  wastepaper,  bringing  cogeneration  facilities  on  line,  and  market 
conditions  for  paper. 

In  a  follow-up  letter  to  Alden  Raine,  Davis  pointed  out  that  the  first  two  assumptions 
concerning  wastepaper  availability  and  cogeneration  permitting  were  largely  within  state 
control.  With  regard  to  the  paper  market,  Davis  emphasized  that  "we  are  today  in  the  best 
paper  market  in  history,  and  prices  are  already  5  to  10  percent  higher  than  they  were  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  Nobody  can  predict  what  the  market  will  be  like  in  1989  or  1990, 
but  we  do  know  that  we  are  ahead  of  the  game ...  I  might  be  so  bold  as  to  suggest  that 
there  are  few  if  any  economic  development  projects  that  present  such  an  opportunity: 
maintenance  of  industrial  jobs;  employee  ownership;  clean  energy  production;  and  a 
worldwide  model  for  alleviating  the  solid  waste  problem.  And  all  of  this  can  likely  be 
achieved  at  no  cost  to  the  taxpapers  of  Massachusetts." 

In  early  May,  Conservatree  submitted  its  final  offer. 


Union  Message  Delivered  in  Virginia 


After  weeks  spent  gathering  signatures  in  support  of  its  effort,  the  union  delivered  its 
petition  to  James  River:  large  advertisements  were  purchased  in  the  two  newspapers  of  the 
company's  hometown,  Richmond,  Virginia,  on  May  3.  The  ads  were  crafted  as  an  open 
letter  to  James  River  CEO  Brenton  Halsey  and  president  Robert  Williams,  urging  them  to 
expedite  the  sale  of  the  mill  and  leave  the  Hyde  Park  community  the  way  they  found  it: 
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Four  years  ago,  James  River  Corporation  bought  the  mill.  This  January  you  locked  the 
doors.  We  realize  that  legally,  as  suits  your  business  needs,  you  can  close  it,  board  it 
up,  or  tear  it  down. 

But  the  mill  is  an  important  economic  resource  for  our  community.  And  it's  our 
friends,  neighbors,  and  relatives  who  were  put  out  of  work.  We  know  the  victims;  we 
see  the  social  costs  of  plant  closings  —  broken  families,  substance  abuse,  and  despair. 

Sometimes  these  tragedies  are  inevitable.  But  in  this  case  there  is  hope.  By  your  own 
account,  other  companies  have  indicated  that  our  mill  could  fit  into  their  future.  They 
have  proposed  reopening  the  mill  to  process  recycled  paper. 

Time  is  running  out.  Soon  the  equipment  will  deteriorate,  the  workers  will  disperse, 
potential  buyers  will  withdraw,  and  we  will  be  left  with  another  boarded-up  factory. 

James  River  Corporation's  commitment  to  conservation  is  well  known.  We  hope  you 
will  extend  that  commitment  to  the  Hyde  Park  mill,  and  leave  it  as  you  found  it,  a 
viable  functioning  business. 

The  ads  carried  the  names  of  many  prominent  city  officials,  including  Mayor  Flynn  and 
City  Councillors  Menino  and  Salerno;  labor  leaders  such  as  Arthur  Osborn,  president  of 
the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO,  Joseph  Joyce,  president  of  the  Greater  Boston  Labor  Coun- 
cil, and  Joanie  Parker,  president  of  the  Boston  Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Women.  James 
Sullivan,  president  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  John  Paraskevakos,  presi- 
dent of  the  Hyde  Park  Board  of  Trade  signed  on,  representing  the  business  community. 
The  list  also  included  several  environmental  advocates,  community  activists,  Robert  Cor- 
rigan,  chancellor,  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston,  cultural  luminaries  like  Sarah 
Caldwell  of  the  Opera  Company  of  Boston,  and  basketball  star  Bill  Walton.  Aside  from 
Representative  Angelo  Scaccia  and  Senator  William  Keating,  however,  state  officials 
were  conspicuously  absent  from  the  list. 

In  the  event  that  the  advertisements  did  not  draw  a  response  from  James  River,  union 
officials  began  coordinating  a  bus  convoy  that  would  travel  to  Washington,  D.C. ,  to  meet 
the  New  England  congressional  delegation,  then  journey  on  to  rally  in  Richmond,  on 
James  River's  doorstep.  In  this  phase  of  the  protest,  workers  planned  to  draw  attention  to 
their  Hyde  Park  mill  as  a  "monument  to  corporate  arrogance." 

As  the  external  pressure  on  James  River  to  deal  with  the  Hyde  Park  mill  reached  a  fever 
pitch,  the  multibillion-dollar  corporation  began  to  send  new  signals.  Company  officials 
contacted  Alan  Davis  and  asked  him  to  submit  another  bid  for  the  mill.  Davis  offered  $8.5 
million  and  was  told  "to  expect  a  decision  within  10  days  to  two  weeks."21  But  at  the  mo- 
ment it  appeared  that  James  River  was  moving  to  act  on  the  Conservatree  bid,  it  was 
learned  that  another  proposal  had  come  forward,  from  the  Tennessee-based  Nolichucky 
Industries  Corporation.22 

In  substance,  the  two  proposals  were  completely  different.  Under  the  Nolichucky  plan 
the  company  would  lease  the  mill  with  an  option  to  purchase  in  the  future.  Nolichucky  did 
not,  however,  plan  to  produce  high-grade  paper  in  the  mill.  Instead,  the  company  pro- 
posed to  manufacture  corrugating  medium  or  the  rippled  liner  found  between  layers  of 
cardboard.  This  material  could  be  made  from  recycled  fiber  although  it  would  not  require 
use  of  the  mill's  de-inking  equipment.  According  to  one  paperworker,  you  could  sweep 
the  streets,  bring  that  material  in,  and  make  liner  out  of  it.  Nolichucky  also  did  not  extend 
a  worker  ownership  offer  to  the  union,  although  the  company  was  said  to  be  willing  to 
work  with  the  local.  Union  members  would  later  claim  that  James  River  had  "gone  out 
and  found  Nolichucky." 
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State  development  officials  reviewed  the  Nolichucky  proposal  and  in  a  conversation 
with  James  River  officials  (one  that  was  repeated  with  Alan  Davis  and  union  officials) 
indicated  that  both  proposals  were  equally  viable  as  far  as  the  state  was  concerned.  A 
statement  such  as  this  was  in  keeping  with  assertions  by  state  development  staff  that  they 
were  in  no  position  to  choose  or  designate  a  buyer.  Again,  the  union  felt  that  their  inter- 
ests were  being  ignored. 

Drexel  Burnham  Lambert  staff  who  has  been  working  with  union  officials  to  discuss 
the  framework  of  their  Conservatree  ESOP  were  interested  in  discussing  financing  op- 
tions with  Alan  Davis.  Drexel  had  called  a  meeting  with  union  and  Conservatree  repre- 
sentatives for  Thursday  evening,  May  5,  to  work  out  an  agreement  on  paper.  Union 
members  John  Connolly,  Joanne  Gaines,  and  Matie  Shiel  stepped  off  the  elevator  at  Drex- 
el's  downtown  headquarters  that  night  and  were  greeted  with  the  news  that  James  River 
had  leased  their  mill  to  Nolichucky. 

At  a  preliminary  meeting  the  night  before,  Local  121's  international  representative  had 
met  with  Nolichucky  president  Jim  Montgomery.  Montgomery  had  indicated  that  his 
company  had  no  plans  to  recognize  the  union  if  it  won  the  lease.  When  Ron  Carver 
learned  Thursday  that  Nolichucky  had  indeed  signed  the  lease,  he  was  outraged  that  state 
officials  had  not  uncovered  Nolichucky 's  anti -union  posture.  The  Drexel  meeting  that  was 
to  have  been  another  step  toward  clinching  the  Conservatree  plan  became  instead  a  "strat- 
egy" session  for  dealing  with  the  latest  setback. 

Earlier  that  day,  Montgomery  had  bluntly  stated  that  union  workers  would  receive  no 
preferential  hiring  consideration  in  the  Nolichucky  Hyde  Park  mill:  "We  are  an  equal 
opportunity  employer;  whether  or  not  a  union  will  eventually  represent  the  workers  will 
depend  entirely  on  the  workers.  This  is  the  way  it  is  in  the  United  States."23  Predictably, 
those  comments  drew  quick  response.  Mayor  Flynn's  spokesman,  Neil  Sullivan,  said, 
"If  this  is  how  they're  responding,  then  we're  obviously  off  to  a  bad  start."  Ron  Carver 
was  more  direct;  "If  Nolichucky  thinks  we  will  walk  away  from  our  jobs  and  union,  they 
are  sadly  mistaken.  We  will  stand  and  fight."  Before  the  strategy  session  adjourned,  union 
members  agreed  to  rally  at  the  Federal  Street  office  of  Nolichucky 's  Boston  attorney, 
David  Weinstein,  the  following  day  at  noon. 

On  Friday,  May  6,  Alden  Raine  and  Paul  Eustace  wrote  Robert  Williams,  president  of 
James  River  Corporation,  to  voice  concern  over  Nolichucky 's  intentions  and  to  update  the 
company  on  their  progress  with  Conservatree. 

Throughout  our  discussions  we  have  emphasized  two  important  public  policy  con- 
cerns: that  the  new  operator  be  committed  to  restoring  union  jobs,  and  that  the  mill  be 
used  for  recycling  .... 

We  have  been  actively  negotiating  an  offer  of  state  financial  assistance  to  the  Con- 
servatree Company  in  its  proposal  to  buy  the  mill.  As  of  this  week,  those  negotiations 
appeared  to  have  borne  fruit.  One  reason  for  our  strong  interest  in  Conservatree  is 
their  clear  commitment  to  work  with  the  paperworkers'  union. 

The  Hyde  Park  facility  has  been  a  union  mill  for  decades,  and  should  continue  to  be 
one.  Since  James  River  will  continue  to  own  the  property,  we  need  and  expect  your 
help  in  resolving  this  matter. 

We  are  urging  Nolichucky  to  work  closely  and  cooperatively  with  the  union  in 
reopening  the  mill,  and  to  welcome  its  operation  as  a  union  shop.  If  Nolichucky  is 
unable  to  make  such  a  commitment,  we  would  strongly  urge  you  to  resume  negotia- 
tions with  Conservatree. 
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For  Conservatree,  this  affirmation  of  financial  support  from  the  economic  development 
office  came  too  late.  Commenting  on  the  unsuccessful  Conservatree  proposal  to  a  Boston 
Herald  reporter,  Alden  Raine  said,  "I  was  disappointed.  I  had  been  expressing  to  James 
River  that  our  discussions  with  Conservatree  about  state  assistance  were  down  to  the  short 
strokes."  Another  top  state  industrial  development  official  was  more  optimistic  about 
Nolichucky's  prospects  and  told  a  union  representative  that  Nolichucky  personnel  had 
been  running  other  manufacturing  plants  and  knew  what  they  were  doing:  "You  know  in 
your  gut  when  you're  working  with  good  capable  people,"  the  official  concluded,  imply- 
ing that  the  "gut  feeling"  hadn't  been  there  for  Conservatree.  Nolichucky's  business  plan 
didn't  call  for  any  state  financial  support. 

The  following  Monday  the  City  Council  had  scheduled  a  hearing,  ostensibly  to  deal 
with  the  environmental  impact  of  solid  waste  disposal.  Actually,  the  meeting  had  been 
booked  in  advance  to  provide  a  forum  for  more  discussion  on  the  Hyde  Park  mill,  long 
before  anyone  imagined  what  was  to  transpire.  With  representatives  from  Nolichucky  in 
attendance,  including  David  Weinstein,  along  with  union  members,  the  hearing  turned 
into  a  contest  among  councillors  to  defend  the  union.  Remarks  made  by  Hyde  Park  coun- 
cillor Menino  directed  to  Weinstein  characterized  the  prevailing  mood:  "If  you  think 
you're  going  to  come  into  my  neighborhood  with  500  trucks  and  not  rehire  the  good  peo- 
ple who  worked  there,  and  you're  going  to  get  city  and  state  permits,  you're  dead 
wrong."24  The  City  Council  then  passed  an  ordinance  prohibiting  the  city  from  buying  any 
Hyde  Park  paper  products  until  Nolichuky  agreed  to  "respect,  recognize  and  negotiate" 
with  the  union. 

In  an  effort  to  salvage  its  by  now  badly  tarnished  image,  Nolichucky  brought  lawyer 
Dennis  Kearney  on  board.  A  former  Middlesex  County  sheriff  and  longtime  political 
player,  Kearney  was  quick  to  strike  a  nonconfrontational,  conciliatory  tone.  Less  than  one 
week  later,  Kearney  announced  that  Nolichucky  would  meet  with  union  officials  to  try  to 
work  out  a  hiring  plan. 

Union  officials  insisted  that  these  meetings  take  place  in  City  Hall  rather  than  at  the 
State  House.  As  far  as  the  union  was  concerned,  the  terms  of  its  contract  were  open  for 
negotiation  but  not  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  there  would  be  a  union.  Kearney  main- 
tained, however,  that  there  would  have  to  be  an  election  after  the  plant  reopened  to  vote  on 
union  representation.  Even  though  Eustace  recommended  that  the  union  accept  this  offer, 
union  members  were  adamant  in  their  refusal  to  yield  recognition.  In  final  negotiations, 
the  terms  of  which  were  worked  out  in  the  secretary  of  labor's  State  House  office,  the 
union  retained  its  recognition,  with  the  specifics  of  its  contract  to  be  decided  later.  Noli- 
chucky had  set  a  target  date  of  July  1  to  bring  the  Hyde  Park  mill  back  into  production. 

Throughout  the  summer  of  1988,  meetings  between  the  union  and  Nolichucky  officials 
were  an  on-again,  off-again  affair.  By  early  fall,  rumors  had  begun  to  circulate  that  Noli- 
chucky Industries  was  in  serious  financial  trouble.  Union  officials  telephoned  a  Noli- 
chucky plant  in  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  and  learned  that  the  facility  had  been  operational 
for  only  two  weeks  and  had  not  reached  maximum  capacity.  They  also  found  that  another 
Nolichucky  venture,  in  Puerto  Rico,  had  yet  to  open  and  began  to  reason  that  Hyde  Park 
delays  were  attributable  to  company  problems  elsewhere.  On  September  27,  the  Boston 
Globe  reported  that  Nolichucky  was  four  payments  behind  on  an  $850,000  loan  from 
Michigan's  economic  development  office  and  that  its  Kalamazoo  mill  was  closed.  The 
fate  of  the  Hyde  Park  paper  mill  was  again  uncertain. 

The  Hyde  Park  mill  had  now  been  closed  for  almost  ten  months.  Reflecting  on  all  the 
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organizing,  negotiating,  and  opportunities  that  had  come  to  pass,  one  veteran  papermaker 
summed  up  the  experience  as  "an  emotional  roller  coaster."  Many  paperworkers  had 
already  taken  other  jobs,  and  some  in  the  membership  had  grown  cynical  about  the  mill's 
ever  reopening.  Union  leadership  remained  optimistic  that  the  mill  would  produce  again 
and  were  confident  of  their  local's  ability  to  manufacture  a  quality  product.  "Still,  there 
were  times  when  one  couldn't  help  but  doubt." 


No  Massachusetts  Miracle  for  Conservatree 


In  a  letter  to  "Friends  of  the  Hyde  Park  mill"  in  October,  Alan  Davis  noted  that  it  had 
been  one  year  since  Conservatree  had  initiated  discussions  with  James  River  concerning 
the  purchase  of  the  plant.  Conservatree' s  vision  of  a  model  employee  partnership  and 
recycling  mill  prototype  had  begun  to  fade,  but  the  October  update  indicated  that  the  com- 
pany wasn't  ruling  anything  out. 

No  one  can  reliably  predict  what  will  happen  next.  For  the  record,  if  the  Nolichucky 
deal  falls  through,  Conservatree  remains  interested  in  purchasing  the  mill  under  the 
terms  of  our  last  proposal.  Under  these  conditions,  we  believe  our  plan  would  be  the 
only  viable  strategy  for  reopening  Hyde  Park. 

Perhaps  Nolichucky  will  arrange  new  financing  or  sell  its  lease  to  other  investors 
who  have  enough  money  to  put  the  project  back  on  track.  It's  equally  possible  that  the 
mill  will  remain  closed,  a  monument  to  corporate  arrogance  and  the  lack  of  environ- 
mental leadership  in  Massachusetts  state  government. 

Conservatree  had  strong  opinions  regarding  its  failed  proposal,  and  criticism  was  leveled 
squarely  at  the  Dukakis  administration.  An  October  newsletter  published  by  the  company 
concluded  the  following: 

Governor  Dukakis*  Office  of  Economic  Affairs,  the  linchpin  in  the  financial  contract, 
stonewalled  discussions  on  the  proposal,  finally  dismissing  it  as  too  big  a  public  invest- 
ment. Seeing  no  demonstrated  support  from  the  Governor's  office,  James  River  even- 
tually leased  the  mill  to  another  company  which  had  planned  to  operate  the  plant 
non-union  and  without  de-inking.  Months  later,  with  the  lessee  facing  severe  financial 
difficulties  from  its  two  prior  mill  acquisitions,  Hyde  Park  remains  closed,  its  workers 
still  unemployed. 

The  same  newsletter  noted  that  Conservatree  was  presented  an  Outstanding  Industry 
Award  by  the  National  Recycling  Coalition  at  its  fall  1988  Seventh  Annual  National  Recy- 
cling Congress. 


Hyde  Park  Paper  Inc. 

Before  the  year  was  out  the  embattled  Nolichucky  Industries  reportedly  sold  its  interest  in 
the  Hyde  Park  mill  to  David  Weinstein,  the  attorney  who  had  first  represented  the  com- 
pany in  Boston,  and  Robert  Macy,  a  man  described  in  subsequent  news  reports  as  a  Cape 
Cod  developer.  Weinstein  and  Macy  formed  a  new  company  they  named  Hyde  Park  Paper 
Inc.  and  planned  to  have  the  mill  back  on  line  by  March  1989.  Profiles  of  the  partners 
included  in  the  company's  press  packet  indicated  that  neither  man  had  any  previous  expe- 
rience running  a  paper  mill  or  working  in  the  paper  industry.  The  two  have  had  several 
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other  business  dealings  together,  including  a  partnership  in  another  company,  Boston 
Industries  Group  Inc.,  of  which  Weinstein  was  chief  executive  office  and  Macy  president. 

David  Weinstein  also  retained  his  position  as  counsel  to  the  Boston  law  firm  of  Perkins, 
Smith,  Arata  and  Howard.  His  legal  experience,  as  described  in  Hyde  Park  company 
literature,  included  corporate  and  commercial  law  with  "particular  emphasis  on  the  de- 
sign of  financial  structures  in  complex  commercial  and  residential  real  estate  transac- 
tions." Robert  Macy  was  said  to  be  active  in  real  estate  and  business  development. 

In  a  February  3  Boston  Globe  report  announcing  the  reopening  of  the  mill,  Weinstein 
sounded  willing  to  leave  his  Nolichucky  Hyde  Park  experience  behind:  "We're  going  to 
run  a  kinder,  gentler  paper  company."  A  few  days  earlier  the  partners  had  negotiated  a 
new  contract  with  the  union  that  eliminated  two  holidays  and  required  members  to  pay  for 
20  percent  of  their  health  insurance  but  retained  premium  pay  for  Saturday  and  Sunday 
work. 

Union  members  heartily  endorsed  the  new  owners'  claim  that  "there  are  things  that  a 
small  entrepreneurial  company  can  do  that  a  major  corporation  can't  do."  During  contract 
ratification  meetings,  union  treasurer  Matie  Shiel  stood  before  the  new  owners  and  ex- 
plained that  the  union  could  not  tolerate  the  same  corporate  mentality  that  had  prevailed 
under  lames  River;  it  was  equally  clear  to  union  leadership  that  the  attitude  some  union 
members  had  adopted  under  James  River  would  likewise  undermine  the  success  of  their 
new  venture. 

The  new  partners  planned  to  create  a  market  niche  for  recycled  paper  manufactured  at 
the  Hyde  Park  mill  but  conceded  that  their  options  remained  open.  Financing  for  the  plan 
had  come  entirely  from  private  sources.  In  an  interview  on  April  12,  1989,  the  first  day 
the  mill  had  been  running  steadily  since  the  shutdown,  Hyde  Park  president  David  Wein- 
stein acknowledged  that  one  of  its  objectives  was  to  manufacture  a  product  that  was  at 
least  70  percent  recycled  (recycled  pulp  is  commonly  mixed  with  virgin  material  to  give 
the  final  product  consistency).  On  this  day  the  mill  was  producing  rolls  of  paper  that  were 
84  percent  recycled  and  the  president  was  clearly  elated.  The  furnish  for  this  paper  was 
primarily  "mill  broke"  or  second-quality  paper  from  other  mills  that  is  commonly  reused 
in-house  or  sold.  A  feedstock  of  this  sort  is  expensive  but  not  as  costly  as  virgin  pulp. 
Hyde  Park  Paper's  newly  made  paper  was  technically  recycled  but  was  not  yet  being  made 
from  wastepaper  that  had  been  de-inked  and  was  not  "post-consumer"  (otherwise  des- 
tined for  disposal)  in  origin.  One  of  two  paper  machines  was  back  on  line  with  a  daily 
production  output  of  123  tons  and  approximately  one  hundred  workers  were  back  on  the 
job.  Weinstein  estimated  that  more  workers  would  be  added  as  the  mill  stepped  up 
capacity. 

Business  was  brisk  for  the  upstart  Hyde  Park  mill.  Weinstein  was  aggressively  courting 
retail  interest  from  leading  office-supply  stores,  and  the  company  had  won  bids  to  furnish 
recycled  paper  to  the  Cape  Cod  public  schools  and  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  and  would  be 
dealing  paper  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  under  the  state's  newly  beefed-up 
procurement  legislation.  In  yet  another  interesting  twist  in  the  rebirth  of  the  Hyde  Park 
mill,  Conservatree  won  recycled  paper  bids  in  several  states  and  planned  to  honor  its  new 
contracts  with  Hyde  Park  Paper,  including  some  that  was  to  be  shipped  across  the  country 
to  California. 

For  the  time  being,  the  owners  were  "appreciative  of  the  state's  interest  in  recycling" 
and  had  not  ruled  out  the  possibility  of  seeking  public  financing  at  a  later  date.  Enthusi- 
asm for  the  reopening  was  shared  by  workers,  management,  and  the  Hyde  Park  commu- 
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nity.  On  the  morning  the  plant  came  back  on  line,  a  paperworker  stopped  at  a  local  coffee 
shop  and  ordered  seven  dozen  doughnuts  for  the  crew  at  the  mill.  The  waitress  wondered 
out  loud  where  such  a  large  order  was  headed,  so  the  worker  explained  that  they  were  for 
employees  who  had  been  working  around  the  clock  to  restart  the  "old  Diamond  mill." 
Customers  gathered  around  the  counter  broke  into  a  round  of  applause. 


Epilogue 

Even  though  Hyde  Park  Paper  Inc.  had  won  contracts  worth  $800,000  with  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  $2.5  million  in  California,  and  was  reportedly  generating 
$500,000  in  weekly  revenues,  the  mill  was  shut  down  in  June  of  1989,  just  three  months 
after  its  reopening.  Mill  executives  first  explained  the  closing  as  a  temporary  two-week 
setback  resulting  from  a  short  supply  of  operating  capital.  But  as  the  summer  months 
passed,  the  mill  sat  idle  while  management  remained  "cautiously  optimistic"  that  addi- 
tional money  could  be  acquired  to  help  ease  the  plant  over  this  one-time  hurdle. 

On  October  17,  1989,  the  Boston  Globe  reported  that  Hyde  Park  Paper  owners  David 
Weinstein  and  Robert  Macy  had  filed  an  eight-count  lender-liability  suit  against  the  Bos- 
ton Trade  Bank,  the  three-year-old  institution  that  is  said  to  have  invested  $3  million  in  the 
mill  venture.  The  $25  million  suit  alleged  that  the  bank  "precipitously  and  wrongfully," 
with  "deceit"  and  "misrepresentation,"  cut  off  funding  to  the  mill  in  June:  "Seven 
months  after  the  bank  asked  Weinstein  and  Macy  to  start  Hyde  Park  Paper,  promising 
sufficient  financing  to  support  the  company,  and  12  weeks  after  the  start  of  mill  opera- 
tions, the  bank  unilaterally  ceased  to  provide  any  additional  money  and  put  115  people  out 
of  work."  The  company's  claim  seeks  to  prevent  the  bank  from  liquidating  the  mill's 
physical  assets  to  recoup  its  investment  and  would  award  $75  million  in  damages  —  triple 
the  mill's  projected  annual  profit. 

Relations  between  Weinstein,  Macy,  and  Boston  Trade  Bank  president  Daniel  Ciotti 
were  irreparably  damaged.  The  papermaking  venture  begun  by  Hyde  Park  Paper  Inc. , 
celebrated  as  a  "model"  for  future  plant  closings  at  its  April  opening,  was  finished. 

The  James  River  Corporation  was  again  trying  to  sell  the  mill.  Months  later  company 
officials  reported  that  a  few  prospective  buyers  had  inspected  the  plant,  but  no  sale  ap- 
peared imminent.  One  state  environmental  official  reported  that  no  buyers  seeking  public 
funding  had  surfaced.  The  plant  remained  in  good  repair,  the  boilers  were  on,  but  the 
papermaking  machines  sat  idle.  For  the  Hyde  Park  paperwokers  who  had  quit  jobs  to 
rejoin  the  mill  the  previous  spring,  the  situation  was  grim.  Many  were  not  eligible  for 
unemployment  benefits  following  the  June  shutdown.  According  to  union  treasurer  Made 
Shiel,  "People  are  hurting  ...  I  have  85  percent  given  up,  and  I  would  imagine  that  other 
people  have  too ...  I  can't  see  them  taking  the  same  chance  again." 

All  the  while,  city  and  state  officials  had  made  little  headway  with  new  recycling  initia- 
tives and  appeared  to  be  at  odds  over  future  direction.  In  the  fall  of  1989  an  official  of  the 
city  of  Boston's  Public  Works  Department  charged  that  promises  of  state  financial  assis- 
tance have  not  been  made  good  while  acknowledging  that  the  city  is  proceeding  "cau- 
tiously" with  plans  to  expand  a  pilot  curbside  recycling  program  and  add  monthly  drop- 
off centers  in  two  neighborhoods.  The  state  countered  that  substantial  financial  assistance 
had  been  offered  but  that  the  city  had  yet  to  "come  back  with  a  response."  Meanwhile,  in 
its  latest  draft  of  a  state  solid  waste  master  plan,  the  Department  of  Environmental  Protec- 
tion (formerly  the  DEQE)  called  for  recycling  46  percent  of  the  Bay  State's  garbage  by  the 
year  2000. 
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Another  Chapter 

On  Wednesday,  August  15,  1990,  more  than  one  year  after  Hyde  Park  Paper  Inc.  dis- 
solved, it  was  announced  that  the  mill  had  been  sold  for  $7  million  to  an  investor  group 
headed  by  the  Tembec  Paper  Company  of  Canada.  At  a  press  conference  in  the  mill  the 
following  day,  state  and  local  officials  gathered  to  welcome  the  Patriot  Paper  Corporation, 
as  the  latest  owners  are  known,  to  Hyde  Park.  Governor  Dukakis  was  on  hand  to  salute 
Patriot  Paper's  plan  to  restart  de-inking  operations,  acknowledging  that  such  a  mill  "helps 
solve  a  very,  very  serious  environmental  problem."  Speaking  to  the  region's  fiscal  woes, 
Mayor  Flynn  pointed  to  the  mill's  reopening  as  a  signal  that  the  city  is  holding  its  own: 
"We're  getting  a  lot  of  things  done,  even  in  a  period  of  economic  uncertainty."  For  many 
of  the  papermakers  who  had  rejoined  the  mill  for  three  months  in  1989  and  endured  the 
latest  fourteen-month  shutdown,  the  jobs  they  left  behind  would  be  available  immediately. 

Patriot  Paper's  business  plan  calls  for  a  multiyear,  $54  million  mill  retrofit  to  install 
state-of-the-art  pulping,  de-inking,  and  wastewater  treatment  equipment.  The  investment 
is  being  financed  in  part  through  the  sale  of  $37.5  million  in  tax-exempt  bonds  secured  by 
the  Boston  Industrial  Development  Financing  Authority.  Patriot  Paper  president  Mark 
Baisch  brought  the  plant  back  on  line  September  4,  1990,  with  one  machine  operating, 
and  resumed  full  production  in  January  1991 .  With  a  background  in  recycled  boxboard 
papermaking,  Baisch  was  quickly  able  to  resume  production  in  Hyde  Park  by  relying 
solely  on  several  grades  of  wastepaper  blended  in  a  custom  feedstock  that  required  con- 
stant monitoring  and  manipulation. 

By  November  1990,  Patriot  Paper  was  manufacturing  paper  that  was  100  percent  recy- 
cled, approximately  10  percent  of  which  was  post-consumer  in  origin.  It  appeared  that  the 
corporation's  ties  to  a  Canadian  paper  company  were  particularly  helpful  with  regard  to 
sourcing  wastepaper.  Much  of  the  feedstock  the  mill  was  pulping  in  November  came  from 
a  company  that  had  misprinted  or  otherwise  voided  a  particular  job  using  paper  made 
from  Tembec  pulp.  When  purchasing  this  feedstock,  Patriot  Paper  officials  knew  exactly 
what  type  of  paper  they  were  buying.  Such  a  strategy  eliminated  some  of  the  guesswork 
involved  in  buying  wastepaper,  as  there  are  dozens  of  grades  of  paper  and  various  levels  of 
contamination  associated  with  paper  recycling.  For  the  plant  to  routinely  accept  commer- 
cially generated,  post-consumer  wastepaper,  the  product  will  need  to  be  of  consistent 
grade  with  a  minimum  of  contaminants  (such  as  the  plastic  windows  sometimes  used  in 
envelopes,  sticky  labels,  and  so  forth). 

Baisch  projects  that  the  post-consumer  content  of  Patriot's  paper  could  eventually  ex- 
ceed 50  percent.  By  late  1991 ,  with  the  new  de-inking  facility  complete  and  employing  a 
combination  of  flotation  and  washing  technology,  the  owners  believe  that  the  Hyde  Park 
facility  will  be  the  most  advanced  recycling  mill  in  the  United  States.  In  the  meantime, 
Hyde  Park  paperworkers  are  expertly  utilizing  existing  equipment  to  perform  a  combina- 
tion of  chemical  de-inking  and  pulp  washing  to  prepare  their  feedstock.  The  new  flotation 
de-inking  technology  to  be  incorporated  in  production  will  use  clay  to  help  separate  ink 
from  paper.  Many  glossy  paper  stocks,  often  used  in  magazines,  are  typically  clay  coated, 
and  the  city's  recycling  efforts  stand  to  benefit  from  new  demand  for  old  magazines  when 
the  flotation  equipment  comes  on  line.  The  leftover  clay  sludge  from  the  de-inking  proc- 
ess may  also  play  a  role  in  the  region's  waste  management  practices,  as  it  is  potentially 
useful  as  a  capping  material  to  seal  landfills  once  they  reach  capacity. 

The  Patriot  Paper  venture  in  Hyde  Park  holds  new  promise  for  the  mill's  employees  as 
well.  The  mill  continues  to  operate  as  a  union  shop,  and  the  paperworkers  have  been  ex- 
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tended  a  10  percent  employee  stock  ownership  plan  in  addition  to  a  profit-sharing  pro- 
gram based  on  the  mill's  operating  profit,  to  be  distributed  on  an  equal  basis  as  a  percent- 
age of  hours  worked.  With  the  supply  of  post-consumer  wastepaper  collected  in  recycling 
programs  across  the  country  continually  expanding  and  unprecedented  consumer  interest 
in  recycled  products  in  the  marketplace,  demand  for  recycled  paper  has  never  been 
greater.  Walking  through  the  mill  one  evening  in  November,  while  bales  of  wastepaper 
were  steadily  conveyed  to  a  watery  bath  and  beaters  churned  away,  a  gaping  hole  in  the 
plant  floor  waited  in  anticipation  of  new  equipment,  and  a  ribbon  of  paper  some  ten  feet 
wide  wound  its  way  continuously  through  a  paper  machine  gathering  finally  in  huge  rolls, 
this  observer  saw  evidence  that  a  new  era  of  papermaking  in  Hyde  Park  was  under  way.&t-' 

An  earlier  version  of  this  article  was  submitted  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  degree  requirements  for 
the  John  W.  McCormack  Institute  of  Public  Affairs  Master  of  Science  program,  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts at  Boston. 
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The  Impact  of  the 
State  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1917 
on  State  Aid  to 
Higher  Education 
in  Massachusetts 

John  P.  Whittaker 


The  Massachusetts  State  Constitutional  Convention  of  1917  marked  a  turning  point  in  the 
development  of  higher  education  in  the  state.  An  amendment  adopted  at  the  convention  put 
an  end  to  a  long  tradition  of  direct  state  appropriations  to  support  the  development  of 
private  colleges  and  to  proposals  for  cooperative  efforts  between  various  state  agencies 
and  private  institutions.  After  that  time,  only  state  institutions  would  receive  state  support. 
This  decision  resulted  from  an  attempt  to  resolve  an  intense  debate  over  the  use  of  public 
funding  for  sectarian  and  other  private  institutions,  which  reflected  the  intense  religious 
and  class  conflict  inherent  in  Massachusetts  politics  at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

The  1917  amendment  had  the  indirect  effect  of  laying  some  of  the  groundwork  for  later 
expansion  of  the  state  public  higher  education  system.  The  state  legislature  could  now 
expand  opportunities  for  access  to  higher  education  only  through  appropriations  to  state 
institutions.  Private  institutions  in  Massachusetts  could  grow  only  through  securing  funds 
from  sources  outside  state  government.  It  is  possible  that  without  the  1917  constitutional 
change,  Massachusetts  might  have  developed  a  system  of  higher  education  involving 
greater  cooperative  effort  between  the  public  and  private  sectors. 


The  Massachusetts  State  Constitutional  Convention  of  1917  marked  a  turning  point  in 
the  development  of  higher  education  in  the  state.  An  amendment  adopted  at  the 
convention  put  an  end  to  a  long  tradition  of  direct  state  appropriations  to  support  the  de- 
velopment of  private  colleges.  After  that  time  only  state  institutions,  such  as  the  normal 
schools  and  the  agricultural  college  at  Amherst,  would  receive  state  support.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  this  decision  was  that  it  grew  out  of  the  long-standing  debate 
between  the  leadership  of  the  state's  Protestant  and  Catholic  populations  over  the  issue  of 
public  funding  for  sectarian  institutions. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  state  constitution  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  had  been  making  significant  grants  of  land  and  money  to  support 
institutions  of  higher  education.  This  continued  a  policy  that  had  been  established  early  in 
the  colonial  period. 

Chapter  96  of  the  Resolves  of  1783,  for  example,  provided  471  pounds  to  four  Harvard 

John  P.  Whittaker  is  director  of  budget  and  financial  planning  for  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Regents  of  Higher 
Education. 
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professors  for  their  teaching  services.  Harvard  College  received  three  hundred  acres  in 
each  of  twelve  new  townships  under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  63  of  the  Resolves  of  1790. 
Chapter  41  of  the  Resolves  of  1795  granted  Williams  College  "two  townships  of  land,  six 
miles  square  each,  in  the  District  of  Maine." 

Such  support  was  regularly  being  given  by  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Chap- 
ter 154  of  the  Acts  of  1859  granted  $50,000  to  Tufts  College,  $25,000  to  Williams  Col- 
lege, and  $25,000  to  Amherst  College  from  the  proceeds  of  land  sold  in  the  newly  filled 
Back  Bay  section  of  Boston.  A  key  provision  of  this  act  required  each  of  the  three  colleges 
to  establish  three  free  scholarships,  which  would  be  awarded  by  the  state  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. The  money  in  the  grant  would  be  paid  in  varying  installments  each  year,  depending 
on  the  balance  remaining  in  the  account  for  the  receipt  of  sales  of  land  after  certain  other 
financial  obligations  of  the  state  were  paid.  No  payment  was  to  be  made,  however,  until 
the  governor  and  governor's  council  were  satisfied  that  the  institution  had  received  an 
equal  amount  of  endowment  funds  from  private  benefactors.  Such  provisions  were  com- 
monly attached  to  these  state  appropriations. 

Tables  1  through  3  provide  an  overview  of  state  appropriations  for  higher  education 
from  1860  through  1925.  They  illustrate  the  commonwealth's  continuing  commitment  to 
the  two  "land-grant"  institutions,  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  at  Amherst,  founded  in  1865  and  in  1867,  respec- 
tively, through  use  of  funds  provided  by  the  Morrill  Act.  Four  other  colleges  —Tufts, 
Williams,  Amherst,  and  Mount  Holyoke  —  continued  to  receive  some  state  support  dur- 


Tablel 


Appropriations  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
to  Institutions  of  Higher  Education,  1910-1917 


Mass. 

Agricultural 

College 

Mass. 
Institute  of 
Technology 

Worcester 

Polytechnic 

Institute 

State 
Normal 
Schools 

Textile 
Schools 

University 
Extension 

Total 
for  Group 

1910 

$245,700 
28.3% 

$34,300 

4.0% 

$15,000 
1.7% 

$392,300 
45.2% 

$181,500 
20.9% 

— 

$868,800 
100.0% 

1911 

$275,100 
31.6% 

$34,300 

3.9% 

$15,000 
1.7% 

$404,900 
46.4% 

$142,700 
16.4% 

— 

$872,000 
100.0% 

1912 

$267,900 
26.7% 

$105,300 

10.5% 

$50,000 

5.0% 

$454,600 
45.2% 

$127,300 
12.6% 

— 

$1,005,100 
100.0% 

1913 

$346,800 
30.8% 

$105,300 
9.3% 

$50,000 
4.4% 

$463,800 
41.2% 

$161,000 
14.3% 

— 

$1,126,900 
100.0% 

1914 

$393,800 
34.3% 

$105,300 
9.2% 

$50,000 

4.4% 

$473,500 
41.1% 

$126,600 

11.0% 

— 

$1,149,200 
100.0% 

1915 

$519,600 
41 .4% 

$105,300 
8.4% 

$50,000 
4.0% 

$464,300 
37.0% 

$116,800 

9.3% 

— 

$1,256,000 
100.0% 

1916 

$430,000 
34.2% 

$105,300 
8.4% 

$50,000 
4.0% 

$507,400 
40.3% 

$116,000 
9.2% 

$50,000 
4.0% 

$1,258,700 
100.0% 

1917 

$351,400 
28.7% 

$100,000 
8.2% 

$50,000 
4.1% 

$512,300 
41.8% 

$136,100 

11.1% 

$75,000 
6.1  % 

$1,224,800 
100.0% 

Total 

$2,830,300 
32.3% 

$695,100 
7.9% 

$330,000 

3.8% 

$3,673,100 
41.9% 

$1,108,00 
12.6% 

$125,000 

1.4% 

$8,761,500 
100.0% 

Source:  Bulletins  for  the  State  Constitutional  Convention,  1917-1918  (Boston:  Wright  and  Potter  Printing,  1918-1919). 
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ing  this  period.  The  data  in  Tables  1  through  3  is  taken  from  the  legislative  appropriations 
acts  for  each  of  the  years  indicated. 

By  the  mid- 1890s  support  was  growing  for  the  concept  that  the  state  should  provide 
substantial  support  and  encouragement  for  the  further  development  of  industry  through 
direct  grants  to  state  institutions  of  higher  education  that  were  conducting  research  and 
instruction  in  science  and  technology.  Tables  1  through  3  reflect  a  marked  increase  in 
allotments  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute, 
and  the  three  technical  schools  that  had  been  established  in  Lowell,  New  Bedford,  and 
Fall  River  to  provide  instruction  in  the  special  technologies  required  in  Massachusetts's 
flourishing  textile  industry.  Continued  support  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
was  viewed  as  the  appropriate  means  for  providing  essential  instruction  in  the  latest  ad- 
vances in  scientific  food  production  and  processing. 

Enthusiasm  for  state  funding  of  technology  reached  its  peak  with  the  adoption  of  Chap- 
ter 87  of  the  Resolves  of  1912,  which  granted  an  increase  in  annual  financial  assistance  to 
Worcester  Polytechnic,  and  with  the  adoption  of  Chapter  78  of  the  Resolves  of  1911, 
which  granted  an  annual  increase  in  funding  to  MIT. 

A  special  financial  relationship  had  developed  between  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute and  the  commonwealth  over  the  previous  forty  years.  Chapter  57  of  the  Resolves  of 
1869  provided  the  institute  with  a  one-time  grant  of  $50,000.  In  return,  the  institute  was 
to  establish  twenty  free  scholarships  to  be  awarded  by  the  state  Board  of  Education.  Chap- 
ter 407  of  the  Acts  of  1896  mandated  that  the  institute  would  receive  $3,000  per  year  and 


Table  2 


Appropriations  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
to  Institutions  of  Higher  Education,  1918-1925 


Total 


Mass.  Mass.  Worcester  State 

Agricultural      Institute  of     Polytechnic       Normal  Textile        University  Total 

College        Technology       Institute         Schools         Schools       Extension       for  Group 


1918 

$371,900 
23.8% 

$100,000 
6.4% 

$50,000 

3.2% 

$843,700 
53.9% 

$110,000 
7.0% 

$90,000 
5.8% 

$1,565,600 
100.0% 

1919 

$580,000 
27.7% 

$100,000 

4.8% 

$50,000 
2.4% 

$902,300 
43.0% 

$342,000 

16.3% 

$122,000 

5.8% 

$2,096,300 
100.0% 

1920 

$797,200 
32.3% 

$100,000 
4.0% 

$50,000 

2.0% 

$1,088,800 
44.1  % 

$272,700 
11.0% 

$162,000 

6.6% 

$2,470,700 
100.0% 

1921 

$852,900 
33.0% 

— 

$50,000 

1.9% 

$1,159,500 
45.0% 

$323,400 
12.5% 

$196,000 

7.6% 

$2,581,800 
100.0% 

1922 

$1,061,500 
37.1% 

— 

— 

$1,252,500 
43.7% 

$363,200 

12.7% 

$188,000 
6.6% 

$2,865,200 
100.0% 

1923 

$1,062,500 
37.6% 

— 

— 

$1,248,800 
44.1  % 

$325,900 

11.5% 

$192,000 

6.8% 

$2,829,200 

100.0% 

1924 

$902,500 
32.9% 

— 

— 

$1,334,400 
48.6% 

$318,500 
11.6% 

$189,000 
6.9% 

$2,744,400 
100.0% 

1925 

$907,300 
27.4% 

— 

— 

$1,928,900 

58.2% 

$316,700 

9.6% 

$163,500 

4.9% 

$3,316,400 
100.0% 

$6,535,800 
31.9% 


$300,000 

1.5% 


$200,000 
1.0% 


$9,758,900    $2,372,400    $1,302,500  $20,469,600 
47.7%  11.6%  6.4%  100.0% 


Source:  Acts  and  Resolves  Passed  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  in  the  Years  1918- 1925  (Boston:  Wright 
and  Potter  Printing,  1918-1925). 
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Table  3 


Appropriations  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
to  Institutions  of  Higher  Education,  1860-1916 


Mass. 

Mass. 

Worcester 

Other 

Agricultural 

Institute  of 

Polytechnic 

Private 

Textile 

Total 

College 

Technology 

Institute 

Colleges 

Schools 

for  Group 

1860-1864 

$10,500 

$323,000 

— 

$100,000 

— 

$433,500 

1865-1869 

$139,600 

$11,100 

$50,000 

$90,000 

— 

$290,700 

1870-1874 

$156,000 

$31,600 

— 

$25,000 

— 

$212,600 

1875-1879 

$113,500 

$35,700 

— 

— 

— 

$149,200 

1880-1884 

$140,100 

$29,200 

— 

— 

— 

$169,300 

1885-1889 

$204,500 

$176,500 

$50,000 

— 

— 

$431,000 

Total 

$764,200 

$607,100 

$100,000 

$215,000 

— 

$1,686,300 

1890-1894 

$202,400 

$76,200 

$100,000 





$378,600 

1895-1899 

$280,800 

$145,800 

$15,000 

— 

$108,000 

$549,600 

1900-1904 

$373,900 

$171,600 

$30,000 

— 

$408,800 

$984,300 

1905-1909 

$912,000 

$171,200 

$50,000 

— 

$452,600 

$1,585,800 

1910-1914 

$1,529,300 

$384,500 

$180,000 

— 

$739,100 

$2,832,900 

1915-1916 

$949,600 

$210,600 

$100,000 

— 

$232,800 

$1,493,000 

Total 

$4,248,000 

$1,159,900 

$475,000 

— 

$1,941,300 

$7,824,200 

Source:  Bulletins  for  the  State  Constitutional  Convention,  1917-1918  (Boston:  Wright  and  Potter  Printing,  1918-1919). 

provide  forty  free  scholarships  to  be  awarded  by  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  basis  of 
financial  need  and  a  competitive  examination.  The  annual  allotment  was  increased  to 
$6,000  per  year  in  1899  and  to  $10,000  per  year  by  Chapter  109  of  the  Acts  of  1905. 

By  the  second  decade  of  this  century,  both  Worcester  Polytechnic  and  MIT  were  begin- 
ning to  experience  serious  fiscal  stress  owing  to  rapid  changes  in  technology  and  ever- 
increasing  numbers  of  student  applications.  A  veteran  state  representative,  Martin 
Lomasney,  prominent  political  boss  of  Boston's  Ward  8,  later  complained  that  the  answer 
of  both  institutions  was  to  pull  out  all  the  stops  in  a  concerted  lobbying  assault  on  the  leg- 
islature by  faculty,  administrators,  and  alumni  in  an  attempt  to  secure  additional  annual 
allotments.  It  would  appear  from  Lomasney's  statements  that  this  lobbying  effort  tended 
to  alienate  legislators  from  urban  working-class  districts  who  felt  that  MIT  and  Worcester 
Polytechnic  had  nothing  to  offer  their  constituents.  These  initially  successful  tactics  had 
the  longer-term  effect  of  bringing  an  end  to  state-funded  subsidies  for  private  higher 
education.1 

On  January  1 1 ,  1910,  the  trustees  of  Worcester  Polytechnic  presented  the  state  legisla- 
ture with  a  petition  asking  for  a  substantial  increase  in  their  annual  allotment.  The  petition 
stated  that  the  institute  had  spent  over  $300,000  during  the  previous  four  years  for  updated 
equipment  and  a  new  electrical  engineering  laboratory.  The  trustees  pointed  out  that  the 
institute  was  providing  forty  free  scholarships  a  year  to  indigent  Massachusetts  students, 
at  a  cost  of  $300  per  student,  when  nearly  70  percent  of  its  student  body  was  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  almost  30  percent  were  from  outside  of  Worcester  County.  The  institute 
boasted  that,  as  of  1910,  there  were  465  Worcester  Polytechnic  alumni  among  the  profes- 
sional population  of  the  commonwealth.  The  trustees  stated  that  the  point  had  been 
reached  at  which  the  current  annual  income  of  the  institute  was  insufficient  to  meet 
current  annual  expenses  and  that  it  required  immediate  financial  assistance  if  it  was  to 
survive  and  flourish.  An  indication  of  the  political  clout  of  these  trustees  can  be  drawn 
from  the  fact  that  the  first  name  on  the  petition  was  that  of  Charles  G.  Washburn,  U.S. 
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congressman  from  Worcester,  a  prominent  Republican  with  important  friends  in  the 
legislature.2 

This  petition  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  Chapter  562  of  the  Acts  of  1910,  which  in- 
creased Worcester  Polytechnic's  annual  state  appropriation  to  $15,000.  Washburn  and  the 
other  trustees  were  back  in  1912  with  another  petition,  complaining  again  that  the  income 
of  the  institute  was  insufficient  to  meet  annual  operating  expenses  despite  "a  most  eco- 
nomical administration."  Under  Chapter  87  of  the  Acts  of  1912,  the  legislature  appropri- 
ated $50,000  each  year  for  the  next  ten  years  in  support  of  the  institute  provided  that  it 
could  demonstrate  by  1917  that  additional  endowment  funds  in  the  amount  of  at  least 
$350,000  had  been  received  during  the  same  period.3 

Similar  lobbying  efforts  by  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  were  also  suc- 
cessful. Chapter  78  of  the  Resolves  of  1911  provided  that,  starting  in  1912,  the  common- 
wealth would  award  MIT  $100,000  for  each  of  the  next  ten  years,  to  be  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  trustees  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  institute.  Unless  MIT  was  able 
to  demonstrate  by  1917  that  it  had  received  additional  endowment  funds  of  $1  million,  the 
annual  state  allotment  for  1917  and  the  subsequent  years  of  the  agreement  would  not  be 
paid.  MIT  would  be  required  to  provide  eighty  full  need-based  scholarships,  to  be 
awarded  by  the  state  Board  of  Education,  to  replace  the  existing  eighty  half  scholarships 
that  had  been  established  under  the  provisions  of  previous  state  grants. 

Popular  support  for  a  joint  effort  by  state  government  and  higher  education  to  provide 
opportunities  for  research  and  instruction  in  the  developing  technologies  reached  a  new 
phase  during  the  early  months  of  the  administration  of  Governor  David  I.  Walsh.  The 
Boston  Transcript  of  May  26,  1914,  along  with  other  Massachusetts  newspapers,  reported 
on  a  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Council  of  MIT  at  which  a  proposal  was  put  forth  that  the 
newspaper  regarded  as  "the  initial  move  towards  a  great  State  University."  This  plan  had 
the  full  support  of  Governor  Walsh.  Faculty  members  of  MIT  and  other  colleges  would 
regularly  be  appointed  to  advisory  positions  on  any  state  commission  that  conducted  work 
which  required  scientific  or  technical  expertise.  The  use  of  college  science  laboratories 
and  technological  shops  and  equipment  would  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  state  under 
agreements  that  would  at  once  provide  safeguards  for  their  maintenance  and  use  as  educa- 
tional facilities  and  support  for  the  special  needs  of  state  government.  The  state  would 
reimburse  the  institutions  for  labor,  materials,  and  depreciation.  A  bureau  of  technical 
information  would  be  established  to  provide  the  general  public  with  technical  and  scien- 
tific information  at  minimal  cost.  The  governor  would  appoint  a  permanent  committee  to 
promote  the  expansion  of  cooperative  efforts  between  the  state  and  the  various  institutions 
of  higher  education.  Governor  Walsh  had  expressed  support  for  this  concept  at  a  banquet 
of  the  MIT  Alumni  Association  in  January,  and  it  had  received  immediate  favorable  atten- 
tion from  prominent  alumni  and  faculty. 

President  Richard  Maclaurin  of  MIT  was  most  enthusiastic  about  the  proposal.  His 
comments  in  reaction  to  the  plan  reflect,  within  the  context  of  the  role  of  higher  educa- 
tion, an  excellent  example  of  the  optimistic  spirit  of  the  progressive  era.  He  noted  that  the 
cooperative  effort  between  state  government  and  institutions  of  higher  education  was 
likely  to  develop  into  "one  of  the  biggest  things,  in  that  it  makes  it  practical  to  bring  to- 
gether in  hearty  unity  and  collaboration  all  the  institutions  of  the  Commonwealth.  .  .  .  We 
are  at  the  birth  of  the  most  important  movements  of  the  times,  and  the  idea  of  bringing  in 
all  the  institutions  at  the  beginning  is  eminently  sensible."4  Maclaurin  perhaps  viewed  the 
proposal  as  a  potential  source  of  additional  funding  to  help  MIT  cope  with  the  financing 
of  an  institution  on  the  verge  of  rapid  modernization  and  expansion.  The  future  direction 
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of  the  institute  was  still  uncertain.  A  proposal  was  under  consideration  by  MIT  and  Har- 
vard for  cooperative  merged  graduate  programs.  MET  had  not  yet  settled  in  its  present 
location  on  the  banks  of  the  Charles  River  in  Cambridge.  There  had  been  at  least  one 
serious  proposal  for  the  institute  to  move  to  central  Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts  commissioner  of  education  David  Snedden  was  at  the  meeting  with  Gov- 
ernor Walsh  and  expressed  a  utilitarian  view  of  the  immediate  value  of  the  "opening  of 
this  remarkable  vista.  .  .  .  The  question  of  ventilation  is  a  pressing  one  which  scientists 
should  cooperate  with  the  education  authorities  in  answering  .'*  he  remarked,  "and  the 
sanitation  of  rural  school  houses  is  but  in  its  infancy."5 

Unlike  several  other  states.  Massachusetts  had  neither  a  state  university  to  support 
research  and  instruction  in  the  new  technological  developments  nor  strong  political  sup- 
port for  the  establishment  of  a  state  university.  In  providing  extensive  financial  support  to 
MIT,  the  legislature  set  a  strong  precedent  for  continued  state  financial  support  to  the 
state's  private  institutions  for  the  development  of  programs  in  science  and  technology  in 
exchange  for  state-administered  scholarship  programs  that  would  provide  access  to  tal- 
ented disadvantaged  students.  This  might  well  have  become  the  model  for  state  support  for 
higher  education  in  Massachusetts  in  the  decades  to  come.  The  proposal  for  cooperative 
efforts  by  the  state  and  the  higher  education  institutions  might  have  grown  into  an  impres- 
sive alternative  to  the  cooperative  extension  programs  of  the  great  land-grant  universities 
of  the  midwestern  states.  However,  the  broader  political  process  within  the  state  was  about 
to  alter  these  prospects  seriously. 

Political  support  for  expansion  of  cooperative  efforts  between  MET  and  the  state  and  for 
similar  relationships  with  other  institutions  was  far  from  unanimous.  As  the  bill  granting 
MET  $1  million  over  ten  years  was  being  considered  by  the  state  senate  in  March  1911,  it 
became  snagged  on  an  amendment  offered  by  Senator  Joseph  P.  Lomasney  of  Boston, 
younger  brother  and  protege  of  Martin  Lomasney.  Under  Senator  Lomasney's  amend- 
ment, each  state  senator  would  have  tighter  control  over  the  selection  of  MTT  scholarship 
recipients  from  his  senatorial  district.  There  would  also  be  stronger  guarantees  that  the 
scholarships  would  be  fairly  apportioned  among  the  senatorial  districts.  The  scholarship 
examination  to  be  administered  by  the  Board  of  Education  would  be  required  to  be  adver- 
tised in  at  least  one  newspaper  published  in  every  city  of  the  commonwealth  and  in  at  least 
two  newspapers  published  in  Boston.  Lomasney's  amendment  also  provided  that  "at  the 
examinations  held  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  no  question  shall  be  asked  concerning 
the  religious  or  political  opinions  of  any  candidate  for  a  scholarship."6 

Joseph  Lomasney's  amendment  signaled  the  surfacing  of  fears  that  had  been  openly 
expressed  in  the  past  by  his  brother  Martin  and  others  on  behalf  of  Boston's  working-class 
Irish-Catholic  population.  This  group  had  begun  to  express  an  opinion  that  these  state- 
funded  scholarships  and  special  appropriations  for  higher  education  were  not  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  their  constituents  and  thus  represented  an  unfair  and  inappropriate  use  of 
public  funds.  Joseph  Lomasney  later  withdrew  his  amendment  and  the  bill  passed  essen- 
tially as  proposed,  but  the  battle  lines  had  been  drawn.  The  question  of  state  funding  for 
private  institutions  was  to  become  part  of  the  major  debate  on  what  would  be  labeled  the 
anti-aid  or  nonsectarian  amendment  to  the  Massachusetts  state  constitution,  which  domi- 
nated much  of  the  1917  session  of  the  constitutional  convention. 

The  question  of  state  aid  to  parochial  or  sectarian  schools  had  been  the  subject  of  hot 
debate  in  Massachusetts  for  over  a  century.  The  original  wording  of  the  Massachusetts 
constitution  adopted  in  1780  stated  that  the  legislature  had  the  right  "and  ought  to  provide 
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at  the  expenses  of  the  subject,  if  necessary,  a  suitable  support  for  the  public  worship  of 
God."  Because  of  objections  from  Baptists  and  other  religious  minority  sects,  this  power 
was  later  delegated  by  the  legislature  to  the  towns.  Most  towns  in  the  commonwealth  orig- 
inally compelled  all  taxpayers  to  provide  financial  support  to  the  local  Congregational 
church,  which  often  performed  double  duty  as  the  town's  civic  meeting  hall.  In  towns 
dominated  by  a  Baptist  majority,  the  Baptist  church  might  receive  the  public  funds  and 
double  as  the  town  hall.  Under  the  Religious  Freedom  Act  of  181 1 ,  a  citizen  was  allowed 
to  transfer  the  taxes  he  paid  to  the  town  treasurer  to  the  church  of  his  choice.  The  eleventh 
amendment  to  the  Massachusetts  constitution,  adopted  in  1833,  provided  that  "all  reli- 
gious sects  and  denominations  demeaning  themselves  peaceably  and  as  good  citizens  of 
the  Commonwealth,  shall  be  equally  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  no  subordination 
of  any  one  sect  or  denomination  to  another  shall  ever  be  established  by  law."" 

With  the  great  increase  in  immigration  in  the  1840s  and  1850s,  particularly  of  Irish  and 
German  Roman  Catholics,  the  issue  of  whether  the  state  or  cities  and  towns  should  pro- 
vide public  funds  for  sectarian  schools  came  into  sharp  focus.  It  became  a  major  concern 
of  the  1853  state  constitutional  convention.  In  1855  the  commonwealth  adopted  the  eigh- 
teenth amendment  to  its  constitution,  which  provided  that  all  local  and  state  tax  money 
"shall  be  applied  to  and  expended  in  no  other  schools  than  those  which  are  conducted 
according  to  law,  under  the  order  and  superintendence  of  the  authorities  of  the  town  or 
city  in  which  the  money  is  to  be  expended;  and  such  moneys  shall  never  be  appropriated  to 
any  religious  sect  for  the  maintenance  exclusively  of  its  own  schools."8 

In  1866  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts  dealt  with  an  early  test  of  the 
applicability  of  the  eighteenth  amendment  to  the  granting  of  state  funds  to  private  col- 
leges. In  the  case  of  Merrick  v.  Inhabitants  of  Amherst,  the  court  rejected  a  suit  brought  by 
certain  taxpayers  of  the  town  of  Amherst  that  would  have  restrained  the  town's  officers 
from  issuing  bonds  and  borrowing  money  in  support  of  the  new  state  agricultural  college 
being  developed  in  their  town.  In  rendering  their  decision  the  justices  stated, 

The  phrases  "public  schools"  and  "common  schools"  have  acquired  under  the  legisla- 
tion and  practice  of  mis  State  a  well-settled  signification.  They  are  never  applied  to  the 
higher  seminaries  of  learning,  such  as  incorporated  academies  and  colleges.  These,  in 
a  certain  broad  and  comprehensive  sense,  are  public  institutions,  because  they  are 
controlled  by  corporations  and  are  usually  open  to  all  persons  who  are  willing  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  admission  and  tuition.  .  .  .  We  should  be  slow  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  amendment  was  designed  to  take  from  the  Legislature  the  power 
which  had  always  been  exercised  from  the  earliest  periods  of  our  history,  of  making 
grants  of  land  and  money  to  incorporated  academies  and  colleges.9 

A  series  of  additional  court  decisions  and  opinions  issued  by  the  state's  attorney  general 
in  the  years  that  followed  established  clearly  that  the  intent  of  the  amendment  was  to  pro- 
hibit public  appropriations  for  purely  religious  schools  or  colleges.  Despite  this  fact, 
beginning  in  1900,  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  state  constitution  was  introduced  annu- 
ally during  each  legislative  session  through  1916  that  would  have  been  more  specific  in 
prohibiting  the  use  of  public  funds  for  "any  institution,  school,  or  society  or  undertaking 
which  is  wholly  or  in  part  under  sectarian  or  ecclesiastical  control." 

Under  this  new  amendment  such  Jesuit-sponsored  institutions  as  the  College  of  the 
Holy  Cross  in  Worcester  and  Boston  College,  as  well  as  the  Catholic  archdiocese  of  Bos- 
ton's growing  system  of  parochial  schools,  would  clearly  be  ineligible  for  public  funding. 
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This  was  an  intentional  move  by  the  non-Catholic,  nativist  political  majority  who  were 
becoming  concerned  about  inroads  by  nonnative  Catholic  Democrats. 

It  had  never  been  the  practice  of  the  native  Protestant  majority  to  set  up  schools  along 
sectarian  lines,  although  curricula  at  the  public  schools  had  always  included  a  healthy 
portion  of  essentially  Calvinist  doctrine  and  moral  values.  Since  the  inclusion  of  these 
"nondenominational"  religious  values  did  not  reflect  a  strictly  sectarian  bias,  in  the 
Methodist  or  Baptist  sense  of  the  word  sectarian,  it  was  not  seen  as  being  prohibited  by 
the  state  constitution.  Private  colleges  and  institutions  that  numbered  Protestant  ministers 
among  their  faculty  and  trustees  were  also  not  considered  to  be  "sectarian"*  for  the  same 
reason.  Roman  Catholic  colleges  or  seminaries,  established  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
students  in  their  own  particular  denomination's  religious  values,  would  be  considered 
sectarian,  since  they  were  founded  to  impart  one  denomination's  particular  world  view. 
This  era  had  a  far  different  opinion  of  the  proper  relationship  between  church  and  state 
from  our  own,  which  stems  from  subsequent  interpretations  of  the  import  of  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  federal  Constitution. 

Roman  Catholic  leaders,  and  their  church  hierarchy,  were  incensed  at  the  introduction 
of  this  proposed  amendment,  which  they  deemed  an  act  of  prejudice.  Their  numbers  were 
strong  enough  to  put  together  an  alliance  in  each  session  of  the  legislature  to  block  its 
passage.  They  w ere  never  strong  enough,  however,  to  vote  measures  providing  state  sup- 
port for  Catholic  institutions. 

Martin  Lomasney,  one  of  this  group's  principal  spokesmen,  took  a  totally  different 
approach  to  the  issue.  The  son  of  Irish  immigrants.  Lomasney  was  a  tough,  seasoned. 
inner-city  politician  who  had  risen  from  an  obscure  and  impoverished  beginning  through 
the  "school  of  hard  knocks"  of  Boston  Democratic  Party"  politics  in  the  late  nineteenth 
century.  Lomasney's  biographer.  Leslie  G.  Ainsley.  provides  this  description  of  his  politi- 
cal style.  ■"Lomasney  was  the  aggressive  type  of  political  fighter.  In  his  code  there  were 
no  neutrals  in  politics.  He  was  shrewd,  ambitious,  vindictive.  He  never  minced  words  or 
pulled  punches.  He  fought  as  hard  as  he  could,  accepted  and  gave  no  quarter."10 

Ainsley  goes  on  to  say 

He  had  mam-  political  axioms  which  voiced  his  practical  down-to-earth  theories  as  to 
politics.  These  included  such  often  repeated  policies  as:  '"From  the  standpoint  of 
politics,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  interested  in  only  three  things,  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter.  A  politician  in  a  district  such  as  mine  [Boston's  Ward  8]  sees  to  it  that 
his  people  get  these  things.  If  he  does  he  doesn't  have  to  worry  about  their  loyalty  and 
support.11 

Ainsley  quotes  Raymond  L.  Bridgeman.  a  contemporary  newspaperman  and  the  offi- 
cial historian  of  the  constitutional  convention: 

Martin  M.  Lomasney  of  Boston  was  conspicuously  the  most  intense  personal  force  in 
the  convention.  He  was  a  leader,  a  hard  hitter,  a  fair  fighter,  generous,  sympathetic, 
respected,  by  all  who  came  close  enough  to  feel  the  strength  of  his  personal  qualities/1 

In  his  record  of  an  interview  with  Lomasney.  Lincoln  Steffens  provided  a  similar  image 
of  Lomasney, 

He  saw  things  straight  and  talked  straight  about  them.  He  had  the  mind  and  imagina- 
tion to  do  that.  And  he  had  heart,  both  for  daring  and  for  kindness .  - 
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Steffens  provides  the  following  Lomasney  quote,  which  defines  the  role  of  the  city  ward 
boss. 

"I  think,"  said  Martin  Lomasney,  "that  there's  got  to  be  in  every  ward  somebody  that 
any  bloke  can  come  to,  no  matter  what  he's  done,  and  get  help.  Help,  you  understand; 
none  of  your  law  and  your  justice,  but  help."14 

Lomasney  spoke  for  himself  in  a  1923  interview  with  the  Boston  Globe. 

"Is  somebody  out  of  a  job?  We  do  our  best  to  place  him  and  not  necessarily  on  the 
public  payroll.  Does  the  family  run  in  arrears  with  the  landlord  or  the  butcher?  Then 
we  lend  a  helping  hand.  Do  the  kids  need  shoes  or  clothing,  or  the  mother  a  doctor? 
We  do  what  we  can,  and  since  as  the  world  is  run,  such  things  must  be  done,  we  keep 
old  friends  and  make  new  ones."15 

While  the  legislature  was  proceeding  once  again  through  its  annual  debate  on  the  "anti- 
sectarian  amendment,"  Lomasney  rose  on  April  22,  1914,  to  suggest  that  the  amendment 
be  changed  by  adding  a  clause  that  would  prohibit  the  use  of  public  funds  for  any  college, 
or  other  institution,  which  was  not  directly  under  the  control  of  the  state  or  a  county,  city, 
or  town  and  governed  by  the  provisions  of  a  state  statute  or  local  ordinance.  With  a  quick 
move  Lomasney  had  changed  the  agenda  from  consideration  of  strengthening  the  existing 
ban  on  state  aid  to  parochial  schools  to  the  total  elimination  of  the  long-standing  practice 
of  awarding  state  appropriations  to  private  colleges.  Both  the  Lomasney-Fitzgerald 
amendment  and  the  anti sectarian  amendment  were  rejected  after  intense  debate.  Both 
were  presented  and  rejected  again  in  1915  and  1916.  The  issues  behind  the  amendments 
continued  to  be  hotly  debated,  and  they  became  the  basis  for  the  first  item  considered  by 
the  1917  special  state  constitutional  convention.16  Martin  Lomasney  resigned  his  seat  in 
the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  so  that  he  could  accept  a  position  as  a  dele- 
gate to  this  convention. 

Charles  G.  Washburn,  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  trustee,  was  elected  as  one  of  the 
Worcester  delegates  to  the  convention.  Washburn  was  a  lifelong  native  of  Worcester  and 
an  alumnus  of  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  class  of  1875.  A  staunch  Republican. 
Washburn  had  served  a  term  in  both  the  Massachusetts  House  and  Senate  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  before  moving  on  to  Congress  from  1906  through  1911 .  His  career  as  a  spokes- 
person for  the  Massachusetts  establishment  also  included  service  as  one  of  the  first  direc- 
tors of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston.17 

The  debate  on  the  antisectarian  amendment  raged  for  several  weeks  following  the  open- 
ing of  the  convention.  The  verbatim  transcripts  of  this  epic  debate  fill  more  than  180 
pages  of  the  printed  record  on  these  proceedings,  which  was  published  by  the  common- 
wealth in  1919.  Extracts  from  this  debate  provide  insight  into  the  motivation  and  thinking 
of  Lomasney  and  his  supporters  as  well  as  those  who  advocated  continued  state  subsidies 
for  private  institutions  of  higher  education. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  debate,  Washburn  moved  to  protect  the  status  quo  and  privileged 
position  of  MIT  and  Worcester  Polytechnic  by  proposing  that  a  sentence  be  added  to  the 
proposed  amendment  stating  that  "the  General  Court  may  make  appropriations  for  schol- 
arships in  technical  and  engineering  schools  in  which  State  scholarships  now  exist."18  In 
supporting  this  proposal,  Washburn  argued  that  if  the  Lomasney  amendment  passed  un- 
changed, the  state  would  be  faced  with  an  ironic  situation  in  which  it  would  still  be  able  to 
provide  funding  to  the  agricultural  college  at  Amherst  but  not  to  the  Massachusetts  col- 
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leges  of  science  and  technology  despite  the  fact  that  the  annual  industrial  output  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  over  twenty  times  that  of  its  agricultural  sector. 
Washburn  argued, 

"What  will  follow  as  sure  as  the  day  follows  night  is  that  those  adversely  affected  are 
going  to  cry  out  in  indignant  protest  against  this  discrimination,  and  are  going  to 
demand  a  State  University.  I  know  that  the  establishment  of  a  State  University  has 
some  adherents  on  this  floor,  and  this  suggestion  may  be  an  argument  why  this  amend- 
ment of  mine  should  be  killed  in  order  to  make  imperative  the  demand  for  a  State 
University.  Personally,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  need  a  State  University  in  Massachu- 
setts. I  would  prefer  to  see  the  state  take  advantage  of  institutions  now  in  existence  as 
far  as  they  can  be  used."19 

Lomasney  countered  with  the  argument  that  the  private  institutions  were  not  under  the 
control  of  the  state  and  thus  there  was  no  guarantee  that  the  state's  money  would  be  di- 
rected toward  students  with  the  greatest  financial  need.  He  stated, 

"If  the  gentleman  from  Worcester  will  come  forward  and  convey  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  this  institution  [Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute]  and  go  for- 
ward and  educate  Massachusetts'  sons  at  the  expense  of  Massachusetts,  then  open  it  to 
Massachusetts'  control  and  not  to  private  control;  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  all  men  of 
intelligence  will  commend  his  action.  It  is  a  wrong  thing,  to  have  a  private  school  of 
that  kind  in  any  city  or  any  county  or  in  the  State,  where  you  may  take  the  poor  boy  or 
the  rich  boy  and  give  him  an  opportunity  for  advancement  at  the  public  expense,  to 
which  every  young  man  in  the  state  does  not  have  access.  To-day  they  have  the  power  to 
dictate  who  shall  go  there  to  be  educated,  and  the  public  contribute  in  part  moneys  that 
support  the  institution.  That  is  all  wrong." 

Lomasney  then  went  on  to  express  a  concern  that  may  have  been  the  primary  source  of 
his  group's  position,  the  fear  of  an  upper-class  oligarchy,  which  would  allocate  and  ma- 
nipulate public  funds  for  its  own  narrow  interests. 

"We  never  should  make  an  educated  class  in  this  Commonwealth. 
"These  large  institutions  have  powerful  weapons  to  work  with.  I  do  not  want  to  criti- 
cize the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  or  any  one  of  them;  but  when  they  start 
for  the  public  money,  corporation  influence  is  nothing  to  it.  If  ever  you  had  a  friend 
who  had  done  you  a  favor  he  is  reached.  He  is  after  you  night  and  day.  And  with  this 
power  in  their  hands  the  bars  go  down.  You  yield,  not  for  money,  not  for  promises,  but 
to  these  influences.  If  you  have  a  note  at  the  bank,  you  are  reached  and  you  are  asked 
to  support  the  institution.  If  you  have  a  contract,  you  have  an  engineer  over  you;  you 
are  asked  by  that  engineer  to  favor  the  proposition.  And  so  on  down  the  line. 

"It  [Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute]  should  in  decency  convey  this  property  to  the 
State,  if  it  wants  to  be  aided  longer,  and  let  the  doors  be  opened  to  all  the  sons  of  Mas- 
sachusetts whom  he  and  the  board  of  trustees  may  designate.  It  still  wants  to  select  the 
students;  but  why  should  the  son  of  a  poor  mechanic  toiling  in  the  mills  of  Lowell  be 
taxed  so  that  the  son  of  his  uncle  or  brother  could  be  educated  as  an  engineer  and 
always  be  capable  of  earning  five  or  ten  thousand  dollars  yearly,  while  the  son  of  the 
mechanic  never  could  get  over  one  thousand?  It  is  class  legislation,  it  is  improper 
legislation."20 

Lomasney  was  joined  by  other  delegates  in  expressing  this  fear.  Ralph  S.  Bauer,  dele- 
gate from  the  industrial  city  of  Lynn,  stated, 
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"Every  man  here  knows  that  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  disposition  of  the  free 
scholarships  that  are  made  available  by  state  appropriation  they  are  not  always  allotted 
to  the  needy  boy,  or  to  the  deserving  boy,  or  to  the  boy  whose  parents  cannot  afford  to 
send  him  to  the  institution;  they  are  very  often  placed  because  of  political  expediency. 
Even  our  state  commissions,  which  sometimes  have  the  final  say  on  the  allotment  of 
these  scholarships,  are  not  indifferent  to  the  influences  of  political  expediency,  as  I 
personally  know." 

Bauer  then  expressed  an  opinion  common  at  the  time,  that  young  people  who  really 
wanted  a  college  education  should  earn  the  cost  of  tuition  through  their  own  efforts.  The 
sweat  and  strain  would  make  them  finer  persons  in  the  end.  State  assistance  and  state 
scholarships  were,  therefore,  unnecessary.  Besides,  what  guarantee  was  there  that  the 
newly  graduated  student  would  choose  to  stay  in  the  commonwealth  and  pay  her  back  for 
her  generosity  by  becoming  a  useful  citizen?  As  Bauer  put  it, 

"Any  boy  in  this  Commonwealth,  if  he  has  the  right  stuff  in  him  and  is  determined  to 
fight  his  own  battles,  can  today  work  his  way  through  the  Institute  of  Technology  or  the 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  or  any  other  institution  in  this  state,  and  those  who  do 
it  in  this  way  are  a  far  greater  asset  to  this  Commonwealth  than  boys  to  whom  have 
been  allotted  scholarships  under  those  conditions  under  which  they  have  been  given 
out  during  the  past  few  years.  Many  of  the  boys  who  get  these  scholarships,  most  of 
them  who  get  these  scholarships,  do  not  remain  in  this  Commonwealth  and  make  this 
place  the  home  of  their  life's  effort,  and  Massachusetts  in  no  way  gets  back  very  much 
for  that  kind  of  investment."21 

The  delegates  from  Lowell  and  Fall  River  were  concerned  about  maintaining  vital  state 
support  for  the  textile  schools  in  their  communities.  They  joined  with  other  representa- 
tives of  private  institutions  in  opposing  the  amendment.  They  argued  that  the  state  should 
certainly  be  willing  to  share  some  of  the  costs  of  maintaining  the  textile  schools  and  other 
private  institutions  of  higher  education,  since  the  commonwealth  was  deriving  great  bene- 
fits from  their  programs.  John  W.  Cummings,  a  delegate  from  Fall  River,  spoke  for  this 
group. 

"When  we  look  for  higher  education,  education  that  the  state  requires  for  some  of  its 
citizens,  we  have  to  look  to  private  institutions.  Let's  face  that  fact .  .  .  How  strange  it 
seems  for  an  enlightened  community,  for  an  enlightened  state,  that  it  has  to  confess  that 
it  is  dependent  upon  private  institutions  for  the  furtherance  of  higher  education,  depen- 
dence upon  private  charity  in  a  large  degree  for  the  care  of  its  afflicted,  and  yet,  rely- 
ing upon  these  institutions,  dependent  upon  them,  it  turns  and  says:  You  may  help  us, 
you  may  help  the  state,  the  state  needs  your  help,  but  the  state  cannot  help  you."22 

Despite  these  arguments,  the  change  proposed  by  Washburn  was  rejected  by  vote  of  the 
convention. 

Toward  the  close  of  debate  on  the  amendment,  Martin  Lomasney  introduced  the  issue  of 
religious  discrimination,  which  was  at  the  heart  of  his  group's  opposition. 

"How  can  they  sit  there  with  their  views  and  allow  all  of  us  in  the  state  who  are  Catho- 
lics to  be  taxed  to  maintain  institutions  of  higher  learning  that  are  just  as  Protestant  in 
their  educational  purposes  and  in  their  control  as  our  institutions  are  Catholic?" 

"It  is  taxation  without  representation,  because  it  is  impossible  for  a  Catholic  to  live  in 
some  of  these  institutions  that  have  been  getting  money  from  the  state  under  private 
control  and  be  treated  as  he  should  be.  I  make  no  reference  to  any  one  of  them  specif  i- 
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cally.  It  is  wrong  in  principle  .  .  .  Now,  Mr.  President,  the  Worcester  Polytechnic 
Institute  has  done  good  work,  but  there  are  three  ministers  on  that  board,  gentlemen  of 
ability.  I  make  no  unfriendly  reference  to  the  institution.  It  has  done  great  work  in  the 
community.  But  there  are  three  ministers  on  the  board.  What  would  you  say  of  an 
institution  that  had  three  Catholic  priests  on  the  board?  Would  you  not  say  that  it  was 
somewhat  sectarian?"23 

The  amendment  prohibiting  use  of  public  funds  for  any  private  educational  institution 
was  passed  by  the  convention  by  a  vote  of  130  yeas  to  60  nays  and  sent  to  the  people  for 
approval  at  the  annual  state  election  in  November. 

Lomasney  and  his  colleagues  had  been  acting  in  the  years  immediately  prior  to  the 
constitutional  convention  and  throughout  the  1917  session  of  that  body  under  the  assump- 
tion that  they  had  the  full  support  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  archdiocese  of  Boston  and  its 
patriarch,  Cardinal  William  O'Connell.  Lomasney  later  claimed  in  a  newspaper  interview 
that  he  had  checked  the  language  of  his  amendment  on  repeated  occasions  with  the  corpo- 
rate counsel  of  the  archdiocese,  Henry  V.  Cunningham,  and  received  unqualified  ap- 
proval.24 But  as  Election  Day  approached,  Cardinal  O'Connell  and  other  Roman  Catholic 
leaders  across  the  state  began  a  campaign  of  strong  public  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
On  Sunday,  September  23,  1917,  before  the  convention  had  completed  its  work,  the  Bos- 
ton archdiocese  weekly  newspaper,  The  Pilot,  contained  an  editorial  sharply  critical  of  the 
amendment.  By  November  1,  the  cardinal  felt  the  need  to  deny  publicly,  through  letters  to 
the  media,  that  his  opposition  was  based  on  instructions  from  Rome.25 

On  Monday,  October  30,  1917,  the  Boston  Globe  provided  a  reprint  of  a  speech  O'Con- 
nell had  delivered  the  previous  day  to  twenty-five  hundred  delegates  of  the  Catholic  Fed- 
eration at  their  Boston  meeting.  The  cardinal  charged  that  the  proposed  amendment  was 
the  work  of  Protestant  bigots  in  the  state  legislature  and  other  positions  of  influence  in 
Massachusetts  who  had  been  content  over  the  past  several  years  with  giving  in  excess  of 
$15  million  to  the  "Protestant  institutions."  O'Connell  stated  that  the  Protestants  had 
come  to  fear  the  rising  tide  of  political  strength  of  Massachusetts 's  Roman  Catholic  popu- 
lation and  desired  to  shut  off  forever  the  flow  of  funds  for  fear  that  they  would  go  to  Cath- 
olic institutions.  He  stated  that,  as  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  he  valued  the  programs 
conducted  on  behalf  of  the  people  by  the  state's  many  private  institutions  and  felt  that  they 
deserved  to  continue  to  have  access  to  state  funds  as  needed  to  continue  their  good  work.26 

Through  interviews  with  the  news  media,  Martin  Lomasney  expressed  his  continued 
devotion  to  the  religious  teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  but  also  expressed  his 
personal  insistence  on  the  need  for  strict  independence  of  judgment  and  action  when  it 
came  to  making  decisions  on  civic  matters.  The  conflict  between  the  two  men  came  to  an 
intense  climax  in  the  days  immediately  preceding  the  state  election.  The  front  page  of  the 
Boston  Globe  on  the  day  before  the  vote  presented  the  opposing  comments  of  Lomasney 
and  O'Connell  side  by  side  in  a  feature  article  on  the  amendment.  The  degree  to  which  the 
cardinal  was  committed  to  making  this  an  intensely  religious  issue  in  order  to  defeat  the 
amendment  was  revealed  in  newspaper  coverage  of  a  speech  he  delivered  on  the  Sunday 
before  the  election  at  a  large  gathering  at  the  Blessed  Gabriel  Monastery  in  the  Brighton 
section  of  Boston.  Lomasney  and  his  group  of  supporters  at  the  convention  were  com- 
pared to  Judas  accepting  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  O'Connell  charged  that  they  had  been 
tricked  into  betraying  their  people  by  the  Protestants  at  the  convention  and  were  too  proud 
to  admit  their  mistake.  The  cardinal  stated, 

"No  Catholic  of  Massachusetts  will,  I  feel  sure,  allow  himself  to  be  thus  deceived.  To 
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sin  against  the  light  is  a  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  penalty  for  that  is  an  awful 
one.  The  meanest,  the  vilest  thing  that  any  man  can  do  is  to  betray  the  confidence,  the 
perfect  trust  of  a  friend."27 

The  Lomasney  compromise  amendment  passed  by  a  solid  majority  in  all  but  a  few  of 
the  commonwealth's  cities  and  towns  despite  Cardinal  O'Connell's  intense  effort  to  mar- 
shal Roman  Catholic  voters  in  opposition.  No  precise  data  exists  on  the  voting  pattern  of 
Roman  Catholics  or  other  religious  groups.  However,  the  fact  that  the  measure  passed  by 
substantial  margins  in  the  city  of  Boston  and  other  urban  centers  with  large  Roman  Catho- 
lic populations  indicates  that  the  cardinal's  position  was  apparently  seen  by  Catholics  as 
the  personal  political  view  of  a  prominent  religious  leader  rather  than  an  important  pro- 
nouncement on  religious  dogma  to  be  followed  with  unquestioning  obedience  by  the  faith- 
ful. Considerable  evidence  exists  of  an  indifference  toward  expansion  of  parochial 
education  and  a  preference  for  public  education  on  the  part  of  many  Roman  Catholics  in 
Massachusetts  during  the  early  decades  of  this  century.28  Massachusetts  voters,  both  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant,  were  apparently  influenced  by  the  more  moderate  statements  of  such 
pro-amendment  supporters  as  Professor  Frederick  L.  Anderson  of  the  Newton  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  a  Baptist  and  delegate  to  the  constitutional  convention,  who  campaigned 
tirelessly  for  passage  of  the  measure  in  the  fall  of  1917.  In  a  typical  speech  delivered  dur- 
ing this  campaign,  Anderson  stated, 

"The  people  of  Massachusetts  are  resolved  to  end  this  controversy  by  ending  it  right, 
by  providing  that  no  Catholic  shall  ever  hereafter  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  Protes- 
tantism, that  no  Protestant  shall  hereafter  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  Catholicism,  and 
no  Jew  or  agnostic  shall  ever  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  either.  This  is  a  perfectly 
square  deal  all  around,  and  will  satisfy  all  except  that  fraction  of  Protestants  and  Cath- 
olics who  are  bound  to  have  public  funds  for  their  own  particular  brand  of  religion, 
who  want  forced  contributions  for  their  good  causes."29 

The  public  appears  also  to  have  been  strongly  influenced  by  political  advertisements  in 
the  newspapers  that  presented  Anderson's  arguments  and  carried  the  endorsement  of  a 
cross  section  of  prominent  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews,  including  such  respected 
leaders  as  former  governor  David  I.  Walsh  and  Charles  Francis  Adams.  An  indication  that 
the  majority  of  Roman  Catholic  voters  viewed  the  issue  as  essentially  a  civil  rather  than 
religious  issue  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  Walsh,  who  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
Roman  Catholic  to  be  elected  governor  of  Massachusetts  and  would  within  a  few  years  be 
elected  to  the  first  of  several  terms  as  U.S.  senator,  would  be  so  frank  and  open  in  his 
opposition  to  the  position  of  Cardinal  O'Connell.  The  United  States  was  then  on  the  brink 
of  war  hysteria.  During  the  first  week  of  November  the  newspapers  carried  the  dread 
news  of  the  first  American  combat  deaths  in  the  fighting  in  France.  The  Boston  Globe 
carried  page-one  reports  of  the  investigation  by  the  Secret  Service  of  an  alleged  plot  by 
German  sympathizers,  centered  in  Boston,  to  sabotage  the  U.S.  mails  by  flooding  them 
with  mass  mailings  opposing  the  war  effort.  There  was  abroad  in  Massachusetts  a  sense 
that  the  nation  was  in  dire  peril  and  that  this  was  no  time  for  petty  sectarian  or  ethnic 
squabbles.  A  popular  slogan  of  the  period  stated,  "We  are  all  Americans  now! " 

The  cardinal  had  selected  the  wrong  time  and  the  wrong  tactics  in  his  attempt  to  arouse 
Roman  Catholic  voters  in  support  of  state  aid  to  the  archdiocese's  charitable  and  educa- 
tional institutions.  In  a  laudatory  biography  of  O'Connell,  which  received  the  official 
approval  and  imprimatur  of  O'Connell's  successor,  Archbishop  Richard  J.  Cushing, 
Dorothy  G.  Wayman  provided  a  tacit  admission  of  O'Connell's  mistake. 
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When  the  controversial  issue  of  aid  to  education  was  fought  over  in  the  Massachusetts 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1917,  Cardinal  O'Connell  took  the  stump  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment  proposed  by  Martin  Lomasney  which  would  have  prohibited  public 
funds  for  "any  church  or  religious  society  or  any  college  or  other  institution  which  is 
not  a  public  institution  established  by  law."  Lomasney  was  hitting  at  non-Catholic 
bodies,  such  as  Harvard  or  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  which  had  been 
generously  endowed  by  the  state  legislature  from  time  to  time.  Eighty-five  out  of 
ninety  Catholic  delegates,  including  ex-Governor  David  I.  Walsh,  had  voted  for  the 
amendment  and  were  embarrassed  when  the  Cardinal  publicly  called  it  "an  insult  to 
Catholics."  Massachusetts  citizens,  however,  ratified  it  at  the  polls  by  a  two-to-one 
majority.30 

In  their  effort  to  prevent  public  funding  of  sectarian  institutions,  the  commonwealth's 
"old  guard"  also  had  to  bring  to  an  end  the  era  of  state  financial  assistance  for  private 
colleges.  The  existing  agreements  with  MIT  and  Worcester  Polytechnic  continued  to  be 
honored,  but  there  were  no  further  appropriations.  Under  the  provisions  of  Chapters  246, 
248,  and  274  of  the  Acts  of  1918,  the  three  textile  schools  were  accepted  by  the  legislature 
as  state  institutions  and  as  such  formed  the  nucleus  of  what  became  the  University  of  Low- 
ell and  Southeastern  Massachusetts  University.  After  1917,  state  grants  to  private  colleges 
and  universities  were  prohibited,  as  were  individual  grants  of  financial  aid  or  state-funded 
scholarships  to  individual  students.  This  constitutional  prohibition  on  state  financial  aid 
to  college  students  was  not  reversed  until  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  state  constitu- 
tion by  popular  referendum  in  1974. 

In  a  subtle  and  indirect  way,  the  amendment  of  1917  opened  the  door  for  later  expansion 
of  the  state's  system  of  public  higher  education.  Colleges  and  universities  would  be  either 
public  or  private.  If  the  state  legislature  wished  to  expand  opportunities  for  access  to 
higher  education  it  could  do  so  only  through  appropriations  to  the  state  system  of  public 
higher  education.  MIT,  Northeastern  University,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  the 
state's  other  emerging  institutions  of  public  higher  education  could  grow  only  through 
securing  funds  from  sources  outside  state  government.  It  is  possible  that  without  the  1917 
constitutional  change,  Massachusetts  might  have  developed  a  much  different  system  of 
higher  education,  one  which  included  substantial  state  funding  for  scholarships,  research, 
and  cooperative  extension  programs  at  the  many  private  institutions.  The  impetus  and 
foundations  for  the  development  of  such  a  system  were  in  place  prior  to  the  constitutional 
convention. 

Within  the  two  decades  following  World  War  n,  Massachusetts  spent  millions  in  ex- 
panding the  old  state  agricultural  college  into  a  full  state  university  and  the  old  state  nor- 
mal schools  into  a  comprehensive  state  college  system  and  creating  a  community  college 
system  to  accommodate  the  growing  need  of  its  citizens  for  access  to  affordable  higher 
education.  This  occurred  despite  the  existence  of  a  plethora  of  outstanding  privately  en- 
dowed colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  commonwealth.  One  important  reason  this 
happened  was  that  the  private  institutions  could  not  possibly  have  met  all  the  sudden  and 
rapid  increase  in  enrollment  demand  which  occurred  in  the  immediate  postwar  years,  and 
again  during  the  early  1960s,  without  a  major  infusion  of  funds  to  support  expansion  of 
facilities  and  programs.  Given  the  constitutional  ban  imposed  in  1917,  the  state  could  not 
provide  such  funding  as  an  alternative  to  expanding  the  system  of  public  higher  education. 
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Regional  Planning       Can  They  Coexist? 

and  Land  Use 

Localism 


Scott  A.  Bollens 


The  potential  effectiveness  and  citizen  acceptance  of  emerging  regional  and  state  land  use 
planning  programs  in  New  England  is  examined.  To  be  successful,  these  programs  must 
find  acceptance  within  a  system  of  historically  home-rule,  town-based  land  use  govern- 
ance. This  article  investigates  the  interplay  between  regionalism  and  parochialism,  dis- 
cusses emerging  strategies,  and  reports  on  a  telephone  survey  of  over  three  hundred  Cape 
Cod  residents  that  examined  local  opinion  regarding  the  proposed  creation  of  a  regional 
land  use  regulatory  commission.  These  citizens  were  queried  about  the  perceived  conse- 
quences of  greater-than-local  land  use  planning.  Although  local  parochialism  was  found 
to  be  a  strongly  held  attitude,  regionalism  support  was  substantial  (76  percent  in  favor), 
because  two  perceptions  overshadowed  local  biases  —  awareness  of  the  regional  impact  of 
development  and  perceived  utility  of  regional  land  use  management.  The  negative  image 
of  a  regional  government  preempting  local  control  was  largely  overshadowed  by  the  antic- 
ipated tangible  benefits  of  regionalism.  The  transferability  of  Cape  Cod  regionalism  to 
other  New  England  areas  is  discussed. 


Regional  and  state  land  use  planning  is  emerging  in  a  number  of  New  England  and 
northeastern  states,  taking  its  place  beside  traditionally  local  planning  programs 
and  policies.  Such  regional  efforts  in  land  use  planning  seek  to  address  more  adequately 
extra-local  or  regional  growth  problems,  encourage  orderly  growth  and  development, 
plan  more  efficiently  for  public  utilities,  and  protect  critical  natural  resources  such  as 
water,  farmland,  and  recreational  land.1 

For  regional  planning  to  succeed  in  New  England,  however,  it  must  find  its  proper 
relationship  to,  and  acceptance  within,  a  system  of  historically  home-rule,  town-based 
land  use  governance.  This  article  examines  four  emerging  regional  and  state  land  use 
programs  in  New  England  and  one  in  New  Jersey,  then  analyzes  more  closely  the  success- 
ful push  for  regional  land  use  planning  on  Cape  Cod,  Massachusetts.  The  Cape  Cod  case 
study  specifically  examines  citizen  attitudes  and  perceptions  regarding  the  role  of  re- 
gional governance  in  urbanizing  areas,  and  the  proper  fit,  if  any,  between  regionalism  and 
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locally  based  planning.  The  potential  conflict  between  regionalism  and  local  parochialism 
frames  this  analysis  and  its  conclusions. 


Regional  and  State  Land  Use  Planning  in  New  England 

Numerous  regional  and  greater-than-local  planning  programs  have  been  established  in 
New  England  since  1988. 2  Three  states  —Vermont,  Maine,  and  Rhode  Island  —  initiated 
state  land  use  planning  programs  that  rely  in  some  way  on  the  enhancement  of  greater- 
than-local  land  use  planning  authority,  while  a  fourth  —  Massachusetts  —  has  engaged  in 
two  efforts  aimed  at  improving  extra-local  land  use  planning.  Outside  New  England,  a 
fifth  state,  New  Jersey,  also  passed  major  state  land  use  planning  legislation. 

The  Vermont  Growth  Management  Act  of  1988  (Act  200  —  24  VSA  Chapter  117)  en- 
courages local  towns  to  engage  in  a  "continuing  planning  process"  that  will  lead  to  a  local 
comprehensive  plan  consistent  with  state  planning  goals.3  Towns  that  do  not  undertake 
such  local  efforts  will  not  be  eligible  to  receive  their  share  of  available  planning  funds.4 
Regional  planning  commissions,  established  by  the  legislature  in  the  late  1960s,  are  to 
prepare  regional  land  use  plans  that  will  integrate  and  unify  the  town  plans  while  reflect- 
ing state  planning  guidelines.  Regional  commissions  must  also  confirm  that  local  plans 
are  consistent  with  regional  plans  and  statewide  planning  goals.  In  addition,  Act  200  makes 
mandatory  heretofore  voluntary  local  participation  in  regional  planning  commissions. 
These  planning  requirements  survived  a  repeal  attempt  in  March  1990  and  have  been 
modified  through  legislative  action  (Act  280  of  1990  session).  Among  other  changes,  these 
amendments  pushed  back  until  1996  the  deadline  for  local  compliance  with  state  goals. 

Prior  to  the  1988  Vermont  planning  legislation,  Act  250  in  1970  (Vermont  Environmen- 
tal Control  Act;  10  VSA  Chapter  151)  created  a  state  and  regional  regulatory  framework 
in  which  nine  district  environmental  commissions,  whose  members  are  appointed  by  the 
governor,  review  certain  development  projects  having  greater-than-local  impact.  The 
plans  must  be  consistent  with  ten  legislative  criteria  involving  each  development's  impact 
on  environmental  resources  and  capital  facilities.5 

The  Maine  Comprehensive  Planning  and  Land  Use  Regulation  Act  of  1988  (30 
M.R.S.A.  Section  4960)  establishes  a  cooperative  program  of  local  comprehensive  plan- 
ning and  land  use  management  among  municipalities,  regional  councils,  and  the  state. 
The  act  requires  that  all  towns  and  cities  develop  by  1996  a  local  growth  management 
program  consistent  with  ten  state  goals.  It  also  mandates  state  and  regional  council  review 
of  local  comprehensive  plans  and  zoning  ordinances  to  assure  consistency.  Although 
submission  of  local  growth  management  programs  to  the  state  is  voluntary,  the  act  estab- 
lishes certification  as  a  prerequisite  to  obtaining  discretionary  state  community  develop- 
ment, technical  assistance,  and  open  space  funds.6 

The  1988  Rhode  Island  Comprehensive  Planning  and  Land  Use  Regulation  Act  (Chap- 
ter 45-22. 1  of  Rhode  Island  General  Laws)  requires  each  municipality  to  adopt  a  compre- 
hensive plan  and  submit  it  by  1991  to  the  state  division  of  planning  for  approval  based  on 
consistency  with  state  legislative  goals  and  the  State  Guide  Plan.  If  the  local  comprehen- 
sive plan  is  not  in  accordance  with  state  goals,  the  state  division  of  planning  has  authority 
to  prepare  a  binding  comprehensive  plan  for  the  municipality  (Chapter  45-22. 1-13). 

Massachusetts  has  yet  to  establish  a  statewide  land  use  planning  program,  but  two  study 
groups  have  examined  the  need  for  extra-local  planning  in  the  commonwealth.  The  Re- 
gional Committee  of  Blueprint  2000  was  appointed  by  former  lieutenant  governor  Evelyn 
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Murphy  to  investigate  the  special  challenges  facing  Massachusetts  regions.7  The  commit- 
tee concluded  that  a  "new  regionalism"  is  needed  in  the  commonwealth  to  empower  re- 
gions and  communities  to  adopt  policies  within  an  overall  state  policy  framework.  It 
called  for  increased  authority  for  regional  planning  and  state  legislation  enabling  regional 
land  use  regulatory  commissions,  such  as  exists  on  Martha's  Vineyard.  The  Special  Com- 
mission on  Growth  and  Change  has  examined  the  possibility  of  establishing  an  integrated 
comprehensive  land  use  management  process  at  the  state,  regional,  and  local  levels.  Such 
a  process  would  include  adoption  of  a  statewide  growth  policy,  greater  reliance  on  region- 
alism to  promote  environmentally  sensitive  development,  and  the  adoption  of  local  plans 
consistent  with  regional  and  state  policies  and  plans.8 

Proximate  to  the  region  and  significant  in  scope  is  the  1986  New  Jersey  State  Planning 
Act  (NJSA  52: 18A-16  et  al.).  It  authorized  the  newly  created  State  Planning  Commission 
to  prepare  a  preliminary  development  and  redevelopment  plan  for  the  state.  After  prepa- 
ration of  the  state  plan,  a  "cross  acceptance"  process  with  counties  and  municipalities 
begins  for  the  purpose  of  compatibility  between  local,  county,  and  state  plans.  The  key 
participants  in  this  process  appear  to  be  the  county  planning  boards,  which  first  negotiate 
differences  between  the  state  plan  and  county  policies  and  regulations,  then  perform  the 
same  process  with  each  of  their  municipalities.9  The  final  state  plan,  based  on  negotiated 
changes  during  the  cross  acceptance,  will  aim  to  guide  future  state,  county,  and  municipal 
land  use  decisions. 

Each  of  these  state  and  regional  planning  programs  imposes  certain  requirements  on 
local  government  and  review  procedures  by  regional  councils  and/or  state  governments. 
Concerns  of  statewide  and  regional  importance,  such  as  environmental  protection,  public 
facilities  siting  and  expenditures,  and  housing,  are  put  forth  as  rationales  for  mandatory 
local  participation  in  these  new  planning  processes.  The  imposition  of  this  greater-than- 
local  planning  focus  is  overlaid  on  a  historic  pattern  of  both  real  and  perceived  local 
autonomy  and  parochialism  in  New  England.  The  Cape  Cod  case  study  analyzes  the  na- 
ture of  this  overlay  of  regionalism  upon  a  foundation  of  localism. 


Home  Rule  and  Parochialism 


Local  autonomy  and  home  rule  in  the  six  New  England  States  are  strong  traditions  that 
can  be  jealously  guarded  by  communities.10  The  New  England  system  of  town  dominance 
over  counties,  volunteer  town  boards,  and  the  "tenacious  institution"  of  open  or  repre- 
sentative town  meetings  is  based  on  the  seventeenth-century  system  of  local  government  in 
England,  and  its  local  political  processes  are  close  to  the  heart  of  many  as  the  antithesis  of 
the  corrupt  and  politically  stultifying  large  city." 

The  New  England  town  system  is  strongly  rooted  in  the  political  theory  of  the  United 
States  —  many  small  governments  run  by  local,  ordinary  citizen-legislators.  The  well- 
known  Jeffersonian  concept  of  grassroots  government  run  by  the  people  —  miniature 
republics  —  has  firmly  taken  hold  in  the  American  mind.  Although  often  resembling 
cities  in  the  magnitude  and  diversity  of  public  services  offered,  New  England  towns  con- 
tinue to  be  perceived  as  homely,  provincial,  and  the  most  local  form  of  local  government.12 
"Self-government,"  "the  government  closest  to  the  people,"  and  "grassroots  democracy" 
are  terms  associated  with  our  nation's  past  and  thus  take  on  special  significance  in  perpet- 
uating the  idealism  of  the  New  England  town  system  of  governance.13  Small-town  New 
England  is  at  once  the  keeper  of  the  New  England  character,  the  maintainer  of  its  tradi- 
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tional  landscape,  and  the  nurturer  of  values.  However,  it  can  also  be  highly  protective 
concerning  its  long-term  residents  and  suspicious  of  newcomers  and  new  ideas.14 

Beyond  the  image  and  romanticism  associated  with  local  government  in  New  England 
are  legal  and  programmatic  considerations.  Of  importance  here  are  two  items.  First,  local 
governments  in  the  region,  in  general,  have  more  discretion  than  in  other  regions  of  the 
country.  Second,  county  governments  have  notoriously  weak  powers,  and  regional  coun- 
cils' policymaking  ability  has  historically  been  severely  limited  by  local  autonomy. 

In  many  New  England  states,  substantial  discretionary  authority,  granted  localities  by 
state  government,  is  often  referred  to  as  "home  rule."15  Such  authority  may  be  provided 
through  either  state  constitution  or  statute  and  can  give  localities  the  right  to  exercise  any 
power  or  function  not  otherwise  limited  by  said  constitution  or  statute.  In  addition  to  the 
legal  framework  of  state-local  relations  in  New  England,  there  is  the  perceived  discretion- 
ary authority  of  local  government.  In  an  opinion-based  survey,  local  governments  in  the 
fifty  states  were  rated  as  to  their  discretionary  authority  in  several  areas  of  governance.16 
The  six  New  England  states  were  rated  as  having  significantly  greater  authority  in  terms 
of  modifying  their  structure  of  government  and  assuming  governmental  functions  than  in 
the  United  States  as  a  whole.  This  image  of  local  autonomy  should  not  be  overgeneralized, 
however.  In  the  area  of  public  finance,  many  New  England  states  —  and  Massachusetts  in 
particular  —  have  been  constrained  in  their  use  of  local  taxes. 

Counties  in  the  United  States  are,  in  effect,  regional  governments  in  that  they  encom- 
pass wide  expanses  of  land  and  multiple  municipalities.  Accordingly,  debates  over  extra- 
local  activities  and  issues  often  fall  logically  upon  county  governments  or  other  regional 
entities.  Following  English  and  colonial  practice,  counties  were  originally  established  to 
carry  out  the  general  policy  of  the  state.17  Outside  New  England  counties  have  expanded 
their  responsibilities,  often  delivering  services  previously  considered  the  sole  domain  of 
municipalities.18  Within  New  England,  however,  counties  remain  predominantly  a  forgot- 
ten or  restricted  form  of  government.  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  do  not  have  county 
governments  in  effect;  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire  have  counties  with 
minimal  discretionary  authority;  and  Maine's  counties  vary  widely  in  their  discretionary 
authority.  Finally,  regional  councils  in  New  England,  as  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
remain  underutilized  instruments  of  policy.  Where  regional  entities  are  given  sufficient 
authority,  as  in  Vermont,  they  have  often  become  overburdened  through  reliance  on  vol- 
unteer members.19  The  general  rule  in  New  England  is  that  regional  planning  bodies  are 
mainly  involved  in  technical  assistance  to  member  communities,  and  their  policymaking 
abilities  are  curtailed  by  state  statute  or  local  prerogative. 

It  is  within  this  context  of  New  England  local  government  that  new  regional  and  state 
planning  initiatives  must  be  situated.  Since  county  and  regional  governments  have  little 
power  relative  to  that  of  local  governments  and  attachment  to  home  rule  principles  is  very 
strong,  greater-than-local  planning  will  probably  succeed  in  the  region  only  to  the  extent 
that  it  garners  the  support  of  citizens  in  town  governments.  Currently,  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  government  tools  that  can  be  used  in  growth  management  are  vested  in  the  local  towns. 
For  regional  and  state  growth  management  and  planning  to  succeed  in  such  a  circum- 
stance, it  will  need  to  be  carried  out  predominantly  by  local  officials  operating  at  the  town 
level. 

The  effectiveness  of  current  and  future  regional  planning  efforts  will  then  depend  on 
the  cognition  and  perception  of  local  residents  as  to  the  appropriateness  and  desirability  of 
regional  solutions  to  growth-related  problems.  If  local  pride  and  parochialism  is  indeed  a 
dominant  mind-set  of  New  England  residents,  what  factors  are  conducive  to  the  emer- 
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gence  of  regional  growth  management?  How  can  regionalism  and  state  planning  be  effec- 
tive within  this  context? 

The  Cape  Cod  case  study  examines  these  questions  by  surveying  resident  attitudes  and 
perceptions  in  a  fifteen-town  region,  which  voted  for  the  creation  of  a  new  regional  land 
use  regulatory  commission.  This  survey  attempts  to  isolate  those  perceptual  and  demo- 
graphic characteristics  of  local  residents  which  are  associated  with  acceptance  of  region- 
alism. Such  analysis  will  inform  policymakers  and  planners  involved  in  the  formative  or 
continuing  stages  of  regional  and  extra-local  planning  efforts. 


The  Push  for  Regionalism  on  Cape  Cod 

In  response  to  mounting  growth-related  problems,  two  significant  growth  management 
referenda  appeared  on  the  Cape  Cod  local  ballot  in  November  1988  and  passed  by  wide 
margins.  The  nonbinding  referenda  included  votes  on  (1)  whether  to  impose  a  one-year 
development  moratorium  and  (2)  whether  to  create  a  regional  land  use  regulatory  com- 
mission.20 

The  referenda  were  put  forth  as  responses  to  the  tremendous  and  seemingly  unplanned 
urbanization  of  the  Cape.  Population  growth  on  Cape  Cod,  which  occurred  at  breakneck 
speed,  has  transformed  the  Cape  from  a  group  of  rural  villages  into  a  suburban  commu- 
nity with  growing  regional  problems.  Between  1970  and  1986,  the  highest  rate  of  popula- 
tion growth  in  the  commonwealth  occurred  on  the  Cape  (Barnstable  County).  In  that 
period,  the  year-round  population  increased  from  96,000  to  170,000.  During  1980-1986, 
Cape  population  growth  represented  more  than  one  quarter  of  statewide  population 
growth.  Only  Middlesex  County  (suburban  Boston)  issued  permits  for  more  housing  units 
than  Barnstable  County  from  1980  to  1987. 

Such  growth  on  the  Cape  has  led  to  regional  problems  of  soaring  housing  costs  (over 
100  percent  increase  in  four  years),  traffic  congestion  (doubling  of  traffic  volume  in  ten 
years),  waste  disposal  and  groundwater  pollution  (four  landfills  cited  by  state  as  most 
threatening  to  drinking  water  supplies),  and  contamination  of  coastal  waters  (causing 
5,600  acres  of  shellfish  beds  to  be  closed).21  In  response,  a  new  Cape  Cod  regional  com- 
mission was  envisioned  as  a  more  effective  way  of  managing  Cape-wide  growth  problems 
than  continued  reliance  on  the  myriad  and  often  conflicting  regulations  of  local  towns. 
The  responsibilities  of  such  a  commission  would  include  the  adoption  of  a  regionwide 
policy  plan,  encouragement  and  certification  of  local  government  compliance  with  the 
regional  plan,  regulatory  review  in  districts  of  critical  planning  concern,  and  review  and 
regulation  of  developments  of  regional  impact.22  The  regional  commission  would  be  intri- 
cately involved  in  planning  for  the  entire  Cape  Cod  region,  a  responsibility  formerly 
carried  forth  in  a  fragmented  way  by  the  Cape  towns.  As  such,  the  regional  commission 
vote  involved  the  basic  issue  of  the  place  of  regionalism  within  a  historic  foundation  of 
local  autonomy,  and  dealt  with  residents'  attitudes  regarding  the  proper  relationship  be- 
tween local  and  regional  land  use  planning. 


Survey  and  Methodology 

A  telephone  survey  of  309  registered  voters  in  the  fifteen  towns  of  Cape  Cod  was  under- 
taken from  November  28  to  December  14,  1988,  approximately  three  weeks  after  the 
November  8  ballot  questions  regarding  growth  management.  The  sample  frame  consisted 
of  1 ,800  registered  voters  randomly  selected  from  a  voter  contact  list.  To  the  extent  possi- 
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ble,  efforts  were  made  to  assure  that  several  important  subpopulations  of  Cape  residents 
would  be  adequately  represented.  Smaller  towns  and  the  relatively  underpopulated  "lower 
Cape"  region  were  intentionally  overrepresented  in  the  sample  so  that  valid  comparisons 
could  be  made  between  towns  and  Cape  subregions.  Of  survey  respondents,  30  percent 
lived  on  the  upper  Cape  (Bourne,  Falmouth,  Mashpee,  and  Sandwich),  52  percent  on  the 
middle  Cape  (Barnstable,  Brewster,  Chatham,  Dennis,  Harwich,  Orleans,  and  Yarmouth), 
and  18  percent  on  the  lower  Cape  (Eastham,  Wellfleet,  Truro,  and  Provincetown). 
The  overall  approach  was  to  develop  a  sample  that  would  lend  itself  to  valid  intergroup 
comparisons  while  being  as  representative  as  possible  of  the  total  Cape  population. 
The  survey  covered  the  following  areas.  (See  Appendix  A  for  specific  content.) 

1 .  social  class/demographic  characteristics 

2 .  subjective  views  of  growth  and  development 

3 .  evaluation  of  existing  governance 

4.  anticipated  consequences  of  growth  management 

5.  local  parochialism/regional  propensity 

6.  town  characteristcs 

7.  voting  behavior  or  opinion  on  local  ballot  questions 

The  analysis  of  data  includes  univariate  tabulations  to  examine  basic  patterns  and  bivari- 
ate  cross-tabulations  and  correlations  to  describe  voting  contrasts  between  subgroups  of 
the  Cape  population.  Multiple  correlation  and  discriminant  analyses  are  then  undertaken 
to  measure  the  potency  of  sets  of  variables,  and  specific  factors,  in  contributing  to  region- 
alism support. 

Of  eligible  respondents  successfully  reached,  71.7  percent  completed  the  telephone 
survey.  No  political  party  affiliation  or  town  was  significantly  overrepresented  among 
those  who  refused  to  respond.  Females  were  slightly  overrepresented  in  the  completed 
surveys,  but  this  is  not  a  problem  because  of  the  emphasis  on  intergroup  comparisons 
rather  than  sample-to-population  inferences. 

Support  for  the  two  ballot  questions  in  the  survey  (76.5  percent  for  a  Cape  Cod  commis- 
sion; 65.7  percent  for  moratorium)  approximates  closely  the  actual  voting  in  the  refer- 
enda. In  addition,  the  breakdown  by  political  party  affiliation  (23  percent  Democrat;  22 
percent  Republican;  54  percent  independent)  is  similar  to  the  Cape  population.  Both  these 
findings  provide  evidence  that  the  surveyed  sample  is  a  representative  subsample  of  the 
population. 

Fifty-seven  percent  of  309  respondents  were  employed,  while  36  percent  were  retired. 
Of  those  employed,  42  percent  were  professional-managerial,  21  percent  were  involved  in 
administrative  support,  and  17  percent  were  skilled  labor.  Other  occupational  classifica- 
tions were  minimally  represented.  Male  respondents  constituted  42.7  percent  of  the  sam- 
ple, females  57.3  percent. 


Perceptions  of  Quality  of  Life, 

Growth  Problems,  and  Town  Governance 


In  making  decisions  regarding  governmental  reorganization  and  regionalism,  perceptions 
of  citizens,  of  their  quality  of  life  and  growth  problems,  their  feeling  of  local  responsibil- 
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ity,  and  their  evaluation  of  existing  governance  will  play  a  role.  We  first  examine  these 
factors  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  more  detailed  analysis  in  the  following  section. 

Respondents  viewed  the  Cape  as  a  very  desirable  place  to  live,  but  perceived  trends 
linked  to  development  that  are  worsening  this  quality  of  life.  Three  of  every  four  respon- 
dents felt  that  growth  and  development  are  making  the  Cape  a  less  desirable  place  to  live, 
and  over  60  percent  feel  that  there  is  too  much  population  growth.  Residents  perceived 
environmental  difficulties  as  their  primary  concern.  When  asked  which  problem  they 
consider  most  important  to  their  quality  of  life,  respondents  gave  the  following  answers: 


Problem 

Most  Important  to 
Quality  of  Life 

Water  quality 

41.1% 

Amount  of  new  development 

13.9% 

Waste  disposal 

12.9% 

Traffic  congestion 

12.9% 

Lack  of  affordable  housing 

11.3% 

Quality  of  new  development 

5.5% 

Beachfront  development 

1.6% 

When  asked  specifically  about  the  problems,  over  90  percent  of  the  Cape  respondents 
viewed  water  quality  as  very  important,  while  86  percent  were  extremely  concerned  about 
waste  disposal.  Quality  of  new  development,  amount  of  new  development,  and  traffic 
congestion  were  each  perceived  as  very  important  problems  by  over  60  percent  of  the 
respondents.  The  two  environmental  issues  also  stood  out  when  the  respondents  were 
queried  about  the  second  most  important  Cape  problem:  waste  disposal  (30.4%);  water 
quality  (26.5%);  traffic  congestion  (14.2%). 

This  issue  analysis  points  to  an  environmentally  focused  perception  of  Cape  problems. 
The  more  immediately  visible  characteristics  of  fast  growth  —  amount  of  new  develop- 
ment and  traffic  congestion  —  also  rank  high  as  problems,  but  the  environmental  conse- 
quences of  fast  growth  are  most  disturbing  to  respondents. 

Citizens  were  then  asked  about  their  specific  perceptions  regarding  development  on  the 
Cape.  Seventy-seven  percent  of  respondents  felt  that  growth  and  development  are  taking 
away  from  the  traditional  Cape  appearance  (as  defined  by  the  respondents).  Respondents 
were  indecisive  regarding  whether  developers  and  builders  have  unregulated  indepen- 
dence. Fifty-five  percent  agreed  that  developers  and  builders  "can  do  most  anything  they 
want  on  the  Cape,"  but  42  percent  of  those  surveyed  disagreed  with  this  assessment. 

In  addition  to  perceptions  of  current  and  future  problems  on  the  Cape,  residents'  degree 
of  local  parochialism  and  evaluation  of  existing  governance  on  the  Cape  may  influence 
opinion  on  growth  management  solutions.  The  fifteen  towns  that  govern  the  Cape  range  in 
population  from  36,540  to  1,380  (1986  figures).  Barnstable  County  governance  is  func- 
tionally weak  and  the  existing  regional  body  (Cape  Cod  Planning  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Commission)  is  advisory  in  nature. 

Home-rule  powers  of  the  towns  have  predominated  over  county  and  regional  entities  on 
the  Cape  and  elsewhere  in  New  England.  A  home-rule,  "do  it  yourself  attitude  is  appar- 
ent in  the  sample,  as  65  percent  of  respondents  felt  that  decisions  regarding  land  use 
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within  a  town's  borders  should  be  purely  that  town's  responsibility.  However,  there  was 
also  recognition  among  those  surveyed  that  all  land  use  issues  are  not  easily  self-contained 
within  local  boundaries.  Fully  88  percent  of  respondents  felt  that  some  developments  have 
an  impact  on  more  than  one  town.  Despite  the  presence  of  a  home-rule  attitude,  then,  we 
will  see  later  that  awareness  of  developments'  regional  impact  may  overshadow  local 
parochialism  when  citizens  consider  regionalism  as  a  possible  solution  to  Cape- wide 
growth  problems. 

Although  respondents  are  loyal  to  local  governance,  the  existing  system  of  town  govern- 
ance was  not  perceived  as  overly  successful  in  controlling  new  growth  and  development. 
Respondents  were  split  concerning  whether  current  town  regulations  were  adequately 
dealing  with  new  development  (49  percent  agreed;  46  percent  disagreed),  but  over  80 
percent  agreed  that  their  town  should  place  additional  limits  on  growth  and  development. 
Another  problem  with  existing  town  governance  communicated  by  66  percent  of  the  re- 
spondents was  a  perceived  lack  of  cooperation  among  Cape  towns  on  issues  dealing  with 
growth.  The  regional  impact  of  some  developments  perceived  by  respondents  is  thus  not 
being  properly  controlled  through  intertown  planning  and  coordination.  Finally,  92  per- 
cent of  those  surveyed  stated  that  the  Cape's  environment  was  not  being  adequately  pro- 
tected, an  especially  important  viewpoint  in  light  of  the  significance  respondents  attach  to 
Cape  environmental  problems. 


Factors  Associated  with  "Regionalism"  Support 


We  next  isolate  the  individual  and  townwide  factors  associated  with  support  for  regional- 
ism on  Cape  Cod.  Which  resident  characteristics  ameliorate  and  which  exacerbate  the 
potential  conflict  between  regionalism  and  locally  based  town  planning? 

The  theoretical  literature  pertaining  to  regionalism  and  governmental  integration  pro- 
vides the  framework  for  analysis  here.  Such  literature  is  often  dominated  by  the  debate 
over  the  beneficial  and  adverse  impacts  of  political  fragmentation  in  urban  areas.23  Less 
research  has  been  oriented  to  residents'  attitudes  toward  regionalism  and  governmental 
reorganization,  and  extant  attitudinal  research  regarding  governmental  reorganization 
tends  to  be  directed  to  city-county  consolidation  in  metropolitan  areas.24 

Two  of  the  major  hypotheses  in  this  literature  are  the  lifestyle  difference  and  loss  of 
control.  The  lifestyle  thesis  states  that  the  greater  the  perceived  lifestyle  differences  be- 
tween individuals  and  towns,  the  less  likely  it  is  that  the  integration  or  regionalism  pro- 
posal would  be  supported.25  The  loss  of  control  hypothesis  points  to  the  fear  of  losing 
control  of  access  to  governmental  decision  making  as  the  prime  impediment  to  integration 
or  regionalism  efforts.26  Three  different  predictors  of  residents'  attitudes  toward  govern- 
mental reorganization  have  been  put  forth  —  objective  characteristics  and  subjective  states 
of  the  respondent,  evaluation  of  existing  political  system  characteristcs,  and  anticipated 
consequences  of  regional  oversight.27  Within  this  context,  public  opinion,  especially  relat- 
ing to  political  attitudes  and  local  orientations,  has  been  found  to  be  a  major  obstacle  to 
regional  government  in  suburban  areas.28 

Here  we  test  hypotheses  from  the  six  categories  of  individual-specific  and  townwide 
characteristics. 

/.  Social/demographic  characteristics.  Based  on  the  social  class  paradigm,29  people  of 
higher  income  and  education  levels  and  those  who  own  rather  than  rent  housing  are  ex- 
pected to  be  most  supportive  of  regional  growth  management.  In  addition,  people  whose 
well-being  is  most  directly  linked  to  the  prosperity  of  the  local  economy  will  most  likely 
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oppose  growth  management.30  It  is  also  hypothesized  that  the  fewer  number  of  years 
an  individual  has  lived  on  the  Cape,  the  more  likely  he  or  she  will  be  to  support  the 
moratorium.31 

2.  Subjective  views  of  growth  and  development.  Greater  regionalism  support  is  ex- 
pected from  respondents  who  perceive  a  worsening  quality  of  life,  adverse  effects  of 
development  on  the  Cape,  and  excessive  population  growth  rate.  It  has  been  shown  else- 
where that  these  cognitive  and  perceptual  (as  opposed  to  demographic)  variables  are 
important  in  explaining  environmental  and  growth  control  concern.32 

3.  Evaluation  of  existing  governance.  It  is  hypothesized  that  the  more  strongly  a  re- 
spondent feels  that  town  land  use  regulations  are  inadequately  dealing  with  growth  and 
that  the  Cape's  environment  is  not  being  adequately  protected,  the  stronger  will  be  the 
person's  support  for  regional  growth  management.  Such  approval  is  related  to  residents' 
dissatisfaction  with  local  government  problem  solving.33 

4.  Anticipated  consequences  of  growth  management.  Those  who  perceive  that  a  re- 
gional approach  will  be  more  effective  in  dealing  with  growth  than  individual  towns  will 
more  likely  support  regional  planning.  Also,  less  support  will  come  from  those  who  feel 
that  a  regional  commission  will  decrease  local  control  over  land  use  decisions.34 

5.  Local  parochialism  /regional  propensity.  Regionalism  will  more  likely  be  favored  by 
respondents  who  perceive  a  regional  identity  to  the  Cape  and  its  development  problems. 
Less  support  will  come  from  those  who  feel  that  land  use  decisions  should  be  purely  a 
local  responsibility  and  those  who  view  development  problems  as  affecting  areas  outside 
the  respondents'  town  borders. 

6.  Town  characteristics.  Greater  growth  management  support  is  expected  from  resi- 
dents of  towns  that  have  undergone  the  greatest  recent  population  growth  and  those  who 
live  in  the  larger  towns.35  Residents  in  these  towns  will  experience  the  adverse  impact  of 
development  more  directly  than  those  in  smaller  and  slower-growth  communities.  These 
hypotheses,  however,  have  not  been  supported  by  some.36 

For  each  set  of  variables,  a  multiple  correlation  coefficient  was  calculated  showing  the 
relationship  between  that  set  of  variables  and  the  dependent  variable  (regional  commis- 
sion support).  The  coefficient  is  simply  the  correlation  between  the  actual  values  on  the 
dependent  variable  and  the  values  on  the  dependent  variable  predicted  by  use  of  a  multiple 
regression  equation  containing  the  specified  variables.  The  multiple  correlation  coeffi- 
cients (r)  for  each  set  of  variables  are  as  follows  (**  =  coefficient  statistically  significant 
at  0.05): 

Multiple  Correlation 
Set  of  Variables  Coefficient  —  Regionalism 


Anticipated  consequences  of  growth  management  0.46** 

Evaluation  of  existing  governance  0.40** 

Subjective  views  on  growth/development  0.31  ** 

Local  parochialism/regional  propensity  0.28** 

Social  class/demographic  characteristics  0.26** 

Town  characteristics  0.08 

All  Variables  (27)  0.64** 

Two  sets  of  variables  stand  out  as  the  most  effective  predictors:  anticipated  conse- 
quences of  growth  management  and  evaluation  of  existing  governance.  Also,  objective 
individual  and  town  factors  rank  at  the  bottom  in  predictive  ability.3738  This  shows  that 
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regionalism  support  is  more  dependent  on  cognitive  and  perceptual  factors,  especially 
perceptions  regarding  local  government  capability  and  anticipated  effects  of  regionalism, 
than  on  demographic  characteristics.  It  is  also  important  to  point  out  that  the  set  of  local 
parochialism/regional  propensity  variables,  which  measure  local  attitudes  thought  to  be 
major  impediments  to  regionalism,  rates  relatively  low  in  predictive  ability. 

Bivariate  cross-tabulations  and  Kendall  tau-b  correlations  were  calculated  to  examine 
more  closely  the  link  between  specific  variables  and  the  dependent  variable.  Significantly 
more  regionalism  support  came  from  those  who  perceived  existing  town  regulations  to  be 
inadequate  (Kendall  tau-b  =  —0.29;  p<0.01),  as  shown  below. 

Your  town's  land  use  regulations  are 
adequately  dealing  with  new  development 

Agree  Disagree 

Regionalism  (N  =  143)  (N  =  139) 


Support  63.6%  89.2% 

Oppose  36.4%  10.8% 

This  table  points  to  the  importance  of  perceptions  regarding  local  government  compe- 
tence. Also,  significantly  more  support  for  the  commission  was  found  among  those  who 
favor  more  town  limits  on  development  (tau-b  =  0.20),  and  those  who  felt  that  the  Cape 
environment  was  not  being  adequately  protected  (tau-b  =  0.27). 

Perceived  inadequacy  of  town  regulation,  however,  does  not  necessarily  translate  into 
support  for  regionalism.  Dissatisfaction  with  local  government  may  not  be  enough  to 
overcome  the  communal  and  grassroots  ideology  of  the  respondents.  For  these  individ- 
uals the  existing  system  of  local  government  has  become  the  embodiment  of  certain  home- 
rule  values,  so  that  regionalism  proposals  to  change  the  system  are  perceived  less  in  terms 
of  greater  planning  effectiveness  than  as  threats  to  these  values.  If  this  is  the  case,  a  logi- 
cal response  by  citizens  would  be  to  lobby  for  strengthening  local  regulations  rather  than 
institutionalizing  regional  land  use  planning.  Thus,  other  factors  must  work  in  combina- 
tion with  perceived  inadequacy  of  existing  town  governance  to  stimulate  support  for  re- 
gionalism. 

For  a  regionalism  initiative  to  succeed,  then,  it  must  overcome  the  often  strong  obstacle 
of  local  parochialism.  Given  that  fully  65  percent  of  respondents  believed  that  "decisions 
regarding  land  use  in  my  town  should  be  purely  my  town's  responsibility,"  and  that  57 
percent  of  all  respondents  felt  that  a  regional  commission  would  reduce  local  control  over 
their  town's  land  use  decisions,  how  was  the  regional  growth  management  initiative  able 
to  garner  over  75  percent  support? 

Parochialism  did  indeed  deflate  support  for  regionalism  (tau-b  =  -0.23;p<0.01),yet 
seven  often  "home  rulers"  supported  the  regionalism  initiative,  as  the  following  table 
shows. 


Land  use  decisions  should  be 
purely  local  responsibility 

Regionalism 

Agree 
(N  =  191) 

Disagree 
(N  =  99) 

Support 
Oppose 

69.6% 
30.4% 

88.8% 
11.2% 
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Assuming  a  representative  sample,  support  for  regionalism  by  the  parochial  subpopula- 
tion  (65  percent  of  all  respondents)  was  a  key  to  the  passage  of  the  referendum.  Findings 
specific  to  these  191  parochial  respondents  show  that  many  of  them  may  be  ideologically 
parochial  but  operationally  regionalist  when  urban  growth  problems  are  considered  to  be 
extensive. 

The  overcoming  of  parochialism  occurred  because  of  several  factors.  First,  parochial 
respondents,  like  the  sample  at  large,  were  strongly  aware  (91  percent)  that  development 
projects  can  have  an  impact  on  more  than  one  town,  and  their  awareness  was  highly  asso- 
ciated with  regionalism  advocacy.  Also,  75  percent  were  keenly  aware  of  the  link  between 
Cape  development  and  perceived  worsening  of  their  quality  of  life.  The  awareness  of 
regional  and  adverse  impacts  of  development  undoubtedly  complicated  citizen  views  of 
local  responsibility  as  local  towns  were  not  regarded  as  isolated  islands  with  the  freedom 
to  determine  their  own  growth  patterns.  Second,  most  provincial  respondents  (81  percent) 
felt  that  their  town  should  place  additional  limits  on  growth  and  development.  However, 
and  of  importance  to  the  success  of  the  regional  initiative,  two  of  three  individuals  holding 
local  biases  admitted  that  a  regional  planning  commission  would  deal  with  growth  and 
protect  the  environment  better  than  individual  towns.  Local  and  regional  land  use  regula- 
tions were  thus  believed  to  be  complementary,  not  mutually  exclusive,  by  these  parochial 
citizens. 

For  the  sample  as  a  whole  (N  =  309),  the  dichotomy  between  local  parochialism  and 
regional  awareness  is  brought  out  further  through  examination  of  the  anticipated  conse- 
quences of  a  regional  land  use  commission.  Approximately  57  percent  of  the  respondents 
felt  that  such  a  commission  would  reduce  local  control.  On  the  other  hand,  70  percent  of 
respondents  believed  that  a  regional  commission  would  deal  with  growth  better  than  indi- 
vidual towns. 

Each  of  the  two  anticipated  consequences  —  erosion  of  local  control  and  improved 
management  of  growth  —  had  significant,  and  opposing,  influences  on  commission  advo- 
cacy. Those  who  strongly  anticipated  loss  of  local  control  were  significantly  less  likely  to 
support  the  commission  (60.6  percent  support)  than  other  respondents  (83.2  percent 
support);  however,  substantial  support  came  from  both  groups.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
anticipating  improved  growth  management  from  a  regional  government  were  significantly 
more  likely  to  advocate  a  commission  than  others  (88.0  percent  compared  to  44.3  percent 
support).  Significantly,  it  was  the  second  perception  —  that  of  improved  management  of 
growth  —  which  was  the  stronger  consideration  when  predicting  regional  opinion.  The 
perceived  improvement  in  growth  management  by  a  regional  commission  was  strongly 
held,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  individual  anticipated  loss  of  local  control  (tau-b  = 
—0.08;  not  significant),  as  shown  below. 

Commission  will  reduce  local  control 
over  your  town's  land  use  decisions 


Commission  will  manage  growth  Yes  No 

better  than  individual  towns  (N  =  159)  (N  =  87) 

Yes  75.5%  79.3% 

No  24.5%  20.7% 

The  negative  image  of  a  regional  government  preempting  local  control  did  not  have  a 
significant  effect  on  the  perception  of  tangible  planning  benefits  from  such  a  government. 
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Further,  the  significant  relationship  between  anticipated  growth  management  improve- 
ment and  commission  advocacy  held,  whether  or  not  the  respondent  anticipated  erosion  of 
local  control. 

The  variables  measuring  subjective  views  of  Cape  growth  and  development  displayed 
contrasting  relationships  to  regionalism  support.  Judgments  regarding  the  specific  and 
negative  impacts  of  growth  and  development  on  the  Cape  were  significantly  linked  to 
regionalism  support.  Eighty-two  percent  of  those  who  felt  that  growth  and  development 
were  making  the  Cape  a  less  desirable  place  supported  regionalism,  whereas  58.7  percent 
of  those  who  anticipated  no  effect  or  a  positive  effect  supported  regionalism.  On  the  other 
hand,  general  impressions  regarding  the  quality  of  life  currently  or  over  time  showed  no 
significant  relationship  to  the  regionalism  initiative.  The  ability  of  a  respondent  to  foresee 
the  specific  impacts  of  development  on  quality  of  life  is  thus  the  important  predictor  of 
regionalism  support,  not  the  individual's  general  view  of  Cape  life. 

Social  class  and  demographic  characteristics  showed  mixed  patterns  and,  as  a  whole, 
were  not  strong  predictors  of  regionalism  support.  Household  income  level  displayed  no 
clear  relationship  with  regionalism  support  (Kendall  tau-b  correlation  =  0.01),  and  this 
relationship  remained  negligible  (partial  tau-b  =  -0.07)  when  statistically  controlling 
for  employment  status.  Thus,  application  of  the  social  class  hypothesis  to  regionalism 
support,  as  found  elsewhere,  is  not  warranted.39  On  the  other  hand,  individuals  with 
higher  educational  attainment  levels  were  significantly  more  supportive  of  the  regional 
initiative  (tau-b  =  -0.14;p<0.01),as  shown  below. 

Highest  level  of  education  completed 


Some  high  HS  diploma/  College  degree/ 

school  some  college  advanced  degree 

Regionalism  (N  =  13)  (N  =  158)  (N  =  122) 

Support  53.8%  73.4%  82.8% 

Oppose  46.2%  26.6%  17.2% 

Other  characteristics,  including  respondent's  status  as  owner  or  renter  (tau-b  =  -0.05), 
length  of  residence  on  the  Cape  (tau-b  =  —0.07),  and  political  party  affiliation,  were  not 
significantly  related  to  regionalism  opinion. 

Interestingly,  regionalism  support  was  bipartisan.  Eighty-one  percent  of  both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  supported  the  initiative,  while  the  independents  (54  percent  of  the 
sample)  showed  less  but  still  strong  support  for  the  commission  (72.5  percent  supported). 
This  Democrat-Republican  bipartisanship  is  consistent  with  studies  elsewhere  that  have 
indicated  that  political  party  membership  may  not  be  an  adequate  predictor  of  environ- 
mental and  growth  concern  because  the  two-party  system  in  this  country  tends  to  dilute 
partisan  differences.40 

In  terms  of  job  status,  employed  and  retired  respondents  showed  no  clear  difference  in 
their  degree  of  support  for  regionalism  (tau-b  =  —0.04;  p  =  0.55). 


Job  Status 

Regionalism 

Employed 
(N  =  170) 

Retired 
(N  =  104) 

Support 
Oppose 

74.7% 
25.3% 

77.9% 
22.1% 
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Regionalism  appears  not  to  pose  a  threat  to  employed  residents,  who  are  more  strongly 
linked  to  a  robust  Cape  economy  than  retirees.  However,  limited  evidence  from  occupa- 
tional differences  shows  that  a  regionalism  initiative  implies  to  at  least  some  a  probable 
threat  of  slow  growth.  The  least  supportive  occupational  group  was  comprised  of  skilled 
laborers  (50  percent  support)  The  two  largest  occupational  groups  in  the  sample  —  pro- 
fessional managerial  and  administrative  support  —  showed  stronger  support  (80  percent 
and  73  percent,  respectively).  Those  who  could  be  most  immediately  and  dramatically 
affected  by  a  slowdown  in  Cape  construction  and  development  —  skilled  laborers  —  were 
most  reluctant  to  support  regional  governance  despite  the  lack  of  explicit  growth-curtail- 
ing language  in  the  regionalism  initiative. 

Finally,  townwide  characteristics  —  1986  population  size  and  population  growth,  1980- 
1986  —  were  poor  predictors  of  regionalism  advocacy.  Those  in  the  large  and  faster- 
growing  towns  were  not  more  likely  to  support  the  regional  solution.  Many  of  the 
respondent-specific  characteristics  and  perceptions  are  better  predictors  of  regionalism 
support  or  opposition  than  townwide  demographic  factors. 

This  analysis  shows  that  a  regional  growth  management  strategy  in  New  England  can  be 
accepted  by  the  citizenry  in  a  multijurisdictional  area  undergoing  strong  growth  pres- 
sures. Overall,  residents'  cognitive  and  perceptual  characteristics,  not  their  demographic 
attributes,  were  important  in  discriminating  between  supporters  and  opponents  of  the 
initiative.  Such  factors  include  a  cognitive  linkage  between  ongoing  development  and 
perceived  worsening  of  quality  of  life,  an  awareness  on  the  part  of  the  citizenry  of  the 
regional  impacts  of  development,  and  perceived  inadequacy  of  existing  town  governance 
to  confront  emerging  problems. 

Regional  growth  management  was  successful  in  a  home-rule,  parochial  environment 
because  perceived  inadequacy  of  existing  town  regulations  was  linked  to  the  belief  that 
regionalism  would  be  a  more  effective  mechanism  than  reliance  on  individual  towns.  In 
an  atmosphere  of  local  parochialism,  dissatisfaction  with  local  government  capability 
does  not  automatically  lead  to  support  for  regionalism.  Thus,  the  key  belief  was  that  the 
solution  lies  not  only  with  stronger  local  policies  but  with  the  creation  of  a  regionwide 
planning  body. 

Regionalism  advocacy  and  local  parochialism  coexisted  as  ideologically  provincial 
residents  became  operationally  regionalist  when  faced  with  mounting  Cape-wide  growth 
problems.  Awareness  of  the  critical  and  extra-local  nature  of  these  growth  problems  over- 
came parochial  and  protective  tendencies.  Although  most  respondents  felt  that  regional- 
ism would  result  in  a  loss  of  local  control  over  land  use  decisions,  over  75  percent  believed 
that  a  regional  commission  would  manage  growth  better  than  individual  towns.  The  nega- 
tive image  of  a  preemptive  regional  government  was  largely  overcome  by  the  tangible 
growth  management  benefits  respondents  anticipated  from  engaging  in  such  an  approach. 

The  Cape  Cod  experience  should  not  be  considered  a  unique  case,  but  rather  one  that 
can  be  duplicated  in  other  New  England  areas  which  have  considered  or  are  considering 
the  adoption  of  a  regional  or  other  extra-local  planning  strategy.  Three  components  of 
success  appear  important.  First  is  citizen  acceptance  of  a  regional  planning  strategy, 
which  will  be  attractive  in  "special  areas"  with  complex  environmental  and  management 
qualities.  Such  areas  have  been  classified  by:  (1)  the  inability  of  existing  local  authorities 
to  achieve  their  goals  for  the  area,  resulting  in  frequent  management  conflicts  between 
jurisdictions;  (2)  lack  of  an  overall  framework  for  the  region  as  a  whole;  (3)  user  conflict 
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between  preservation  and  development  because  of  the  area's  high  resource  value;  and  (4) 
a  spatial  resource  system  clearly  identifiable  by  agencies  and  users.41 

Second,  regional  strategies  will  probably  be  effective  in  places  where  clearly  defined 
boundaries  demarcate  the  special  area  from  adjacent  ones.  Such  demarcation  can  increase 
the  sense  of  regional  identity  and  intertown  interdependence 

Third,  the  institutionalization  of  regional  land  use  planning  in  New  England  will  un- 
doubtedly be  more  successful  when  citizens  not  only  feel  that  existing  town  governance  is 
inadequate  to  address  emerging  problems,  but  also  when  perceived  extra-local  problems 
are  viewed  by  the  populace  as  necessitating  the  creation  of  a  new  regional  planning  body. 
Inadequacy  of  existing  town  governance  is  not  enough  in  a  parochial  environment;  rather, 
affirmative  and  positive  recognition  of  the  need  for  a  new  and  regionwide  form  of  govern- 
ment is  necessary  for  public  opinion  to  support  regionalism  efforts.  Public  campaigns  by 
government  and  supportive  interest  groups  can  be  important  here  in  explaining  to  the 
public  the  nature  of  growth  problems,  their  ill  fit  with  existing  governance  systems,  and 
the  benefits  of  regionalism. 

Finally,  there  is  the  regionalism  approach,  which  on  Cape  Cod  was  successfully  "pack- 
aged" with  a  second  initiative  dealing  with  a  temporary  development  moratorium.  As 
regionalism  represented  to  developers  and  other  economic  interests  a  less  threatening 
solution  than  outright  growth  limitation,  this  packaging  spotlighted  the  regional  strategy 
as  a  less  confrontational,  more  rational  method  of  addressing  mounting  growth  problems. 
Such  a  two-tier  integration  of  regionalism  and  limitation  can  be  used  elsewhere  as  a  way 
to  push  for  a  regional  strategy.  For  public  officials  and  planners,  "ballot  box"  planning 
by  referendum  should  not  be  viewed  as  an  obstacle  to  their  normal  day-to-day  activities  or 
to  comprehensive  planning.  Instead,  town  planners  and  managers  should  view  referenda 
as  opportunities  to  lobby  the  public  creatively  for  the  improvement  of  regional  land  use 
planning  and  the  expansion  of  institutional  capacity.^ 
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Appendix  A 
Cape  Cod  Survey  Questions 


I.    Social  Class/Demographic  Characteristics 


A.  Household  income  in  1988  before  taxes 

B.  Highest  level  of  education  completed 

C.  Employed,  retired,  or  other 

D.  Current  occupation 

E.  Own  or  rent  residence 

F.  Live  on  Cape  all  year  (yes/no) 

G.  Number  of  years  a  permanent  resident  of  Cape 
H.  Political  party  affiliation 

I.  Sex 

II.    Subjective  Views  of  Growth  and  Development 


A.  Growth/development  making  Cape  a  less  desirable  place  to  live 

B.  Growth/development  taking  away  from  traditional  Cape  appearance 

C  Quality  of  life  on  Cape  as  a  resident  (very  or  somewhat  desirable;  very  or  somewhat  unde- 
sirable) 

D.  Quality  of  life  getting  better,  staying  same,  or  worsening 

E.  Population  growth  too  much,  just  about  right,  or  too  little 

R  Problem  considered  most  important  to  quality  of  life  on  Cape 


III.    Evaluation  of  Existing  Governance 


A.  Town  land  use  regulations  adequate  for  dealing  with  new  development 

B.  Town  should  place  additional  limits  on  growth 

C  Protection  of  environment  adequate,  inadequate,  too  strict 

D.  There  is  lack  of  cooperation  among  Cape  towns  on  growth  issues 

E.  Developers/builders  can  do  most  anything  they  want  on  Cape 


IV.    Anticipated  Consequences  of  Growth  Management 


A.  Regional  land  use  planning  commission  will  reduce  local  control  over  your  town's  land  use 
decisions 

B.  Regional  land  use  planning  commission  will  deal  with  growth  and  protect  environment 
better  than  individual  towns 

C.  Development  moratorium  will  slow  growth  rate,  halt  construction  temporarily,  halt  con- 
struction permanently 


V.    Local  Parochialism/Regional  Propensity 


A.  Land  use  decisions  in  town  should  be  purely  town  responsibility 

B.  Character  of  town  significantly  different  from  other  Cape  towns 
C  Growth  issues  more  critical  in  other  towns  than  in  your  town 

D.  Some  development  projects  have  an  impact  on  more  than  one  town 


VI.    Town  Characteristics 


A.  Population  size  1986 

B.  Population  growth  rate  1980-1986 

C.  Location  (upper,  middle,  lower  Cape) 

VII.    Voting  Behavior  or  Opinion  on  Local  Ballot  Questions 


A.  Voted  for  or  support  growth  moratorium  (yes  or  no) 

B.  Voted  for  or  support  Cape  Cod  regional  commission  (yes  or  no) 

Note:  Except  for  social  class/demographic  and  town  variables,  response  categories,  unless 
otherwise  indicated,  were  "strongly  disagree,"  "somewhat  disagree,"  "somewhat  agree," 
"strongly  agree." 
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The  Father/Mother 


Leonard  Bushkoff 


A  few  personal  vignettes  of  Cambridge  and  Boston  as  the  troubled  sixties  turn  into 
the  confusing  seventies. 

My  wife,  Sheila,  had  suddenly  died  of  cancer  a  year  earlier,  shortly  after  giving  birth  to 
our  son.  So  I  also  am  turning:  from  marriage  to  widowhood;  from  a  smug  Detroit  suburb 
to  mid-Cambridge  shabbiness;  and  from  teaching  college  history  to  raising  an  infant.  And 
from  taking  for  granted  the  goodness  and  greatness  of  these  United  States  into  wondering 
whether  the  hard,  overbearing  aspects  of  American  life  were  only  aberrations.  Imperial 
democracy  was  ascendent,  not  my  parents'  immigrant  hopes  of  a  just,  humane  society. 

Only  much  later  did  I  begin  to  understand  what  was  happening.  But  an  occasional  event 
contributed  to  what  I  was  seeing  and  feeling. 

A  spring  Sunday  on  Cambridge  Common,  as  a  youthful  crowd  gathers  around  the  Civil 
War  monument.  Rock  music  blares  from  amplifiers,  surging  outward  as  I  roll  Alex's 
stroller.  He  roars  as  I  push  and  let  go,  catching  it  at  the  curb. 

Jeans,  beards,  sandals,  dashikis,  broad-brimmed  hats,  field  jackets,  are  the  uniform  of 
the  day.  Teenage  boys  crawl  over  the  monument,  their  scrawny  torsos  obscuring  its  names 
and  dates.  Marijuana  smoke  forms  a  thin  pall  over  everything. 

For  me,  it  is  a  glimpse  of  the  counterculture  at  play.  I  had,  to  be  sure,  seen  a  troop  of 
Ho  Chi  Minh  celebrants  dressed  for  trouble  in  shades  and  boots  as  they  chanted  their  way 
down  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  but  politics  as  theater  was  alien  to  me.  Here,  on  Cambridge 
Common,  stands  a  gypsy  conclave,  with  extravagant  fabrics,  textures,  costumes:  faces 
and  features  are  overshadowed  by  sheer  gaudiness.  There  are  luxuriant  beards,  masking 
much  of  the  faces,  from  which  eyes  peer  warily  at  the  bourgeois  world. 

Beards  and  politics,  politics  and  beards!  How  distant  from  the  sober  radicalism  of  my 
parents,  their  dark  suits  and  dresses,  the  commitment  to  personal  dignity  and  calm  behav- 
ior that  I  cling  to  for  dear  life  since  Sheila's  death.  How  close  this  gathering  seems  to  the 
macho  posturing  of  Third  World  guerrillas  —  and  bandits.  It  hardly  seems  the  way  to  a 
better  society. 

As  we  glide  by,  Alex  begins  battling  his  stroller.  I  lift  him  out,  and  he  rushes  away  from 
the  crowd,  toward  the  playground  where  parents  sit,  their  heads  stuffed  into  the  Sunday 
New  York  Times,  their  children  digging  vigorously  in  the  sandbox.  Alex  plunges  in,  finds 
a  stick,  joins  another  boy  in  burrowing  toward  China. 


Leonard  Bushkoff,  a  writer  on  history  and  politics,  is  at  work  on  a  volume  about  America 's  three  wars  in  Asia. 
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When  we  return  home.  I  watch  the  television  news  from  Vietnam.  The  war  is  winding 
down,  the  big  search-and-destroy  operations  are  past,  but  a  trickle  of  casualties  continues: 
a  patrol  here,  an  ambush  there  —  and  of  course  the  bombing.  My  memories  as  a  young- 
ster during  World  War  II  are  of  battles  and  campaigns  that  marked  victory  over  Nazism.  I 
remember  returning  from  school  on  June  6.  1944.  having  milk  and  cookies,  and  listening 
happily  to  radio  news  of  the  Normandy  landing.  Deaths  yes.  wounded  yes,  and  sorrow  on 
all  sides,  but  with  a  purpose.  Where  had  that  purpose  gone? 

Another  Sunday,  but  cold  and  raw.  Alex  and  I  go  with  friends  to  the  Saint  Patrick's  Day 
parade  in  South  Boston.  Alex  perches  on  my  shoulder  as  we  leave  the  subway,  the  figure- 
head of  a  lone  ship.  Cracked  pavements,  old  cars,  scattered  trash,  close-packed  three- 
deckers:  poverty  can  be  seen.  felt,  almost  tasted.  But  I  thought  the  Boston  Irish  had  clout; 
are  these  mean  streets  the  meager  reward  for  the  foot  soldiers  of  the  political  wars?  I  am 
just  beginning  to  get  a  sense  of  Boston's  political  geography.  Flatlands  signify  old  settle- 
ments, hence  the  poverty,  populism,  and  clan  politics  of  Southie.  Eastie.  Lynn.  Everett, 
Revere.  East  Cambridge.  But  hills  suggest  newer  settlements,  higher  wealth  and  status, 
and  distancing  from  those  left  behind  at  the  water's  edge.  Meanwhile,  as  I  watch  boister- 
ous men  trickling  out  of  bars  and  restaurants,  I  worn*  lest  my  face  and  language  betray  my 
alien  presence.  Everybody  loves  kids:  will  Alex  serve  as  my  safe-conduct  pass? 

The  parade  begins.  Alex  yells  with  the  others  as  Marines  in  dress  uniforms  march  by. 
and  at  the  convertibles,  their  tops  down,  with  local  pols  perched  on  the  back.  Some  are 
smooth,  smiling  young  men.  would-be  Kennedys,  with  pinstripe  suits  and  presentable 
wives.  Others  are  older  men.  muffled  in  scarves  and  raincoats,  more  concerned  with 
avoiding  colds  than  in  projecting  youthfulness:  "You  know  where  I  stand."  Some  of  the 
pols  shout  back  as  greetings  are  called  from  the  curb.  Others  don't  bother;  a  wave,  a  grin, 
will  do.  Motorcycle  cops  cruise  by.  ignoring  the  teenage  girls  who  reel  down  the  sidewalk, 
beer  cans  in  hand:  hey.  St.  Patrick's  Day  belongs  to  us\ 

As  I  watch  the  pinstripes,  the  careful  haircuts,  the  sober  coats  of  the  wives,  I  sense  for  a 
moment  the  shock  that  Broadway  must  have  felt  at  the  assassinations  of  the  Kennedy 
brothers.  Of  course  such  things  happened  during  the  Troubles,  to  Michael  Collins  and  the 
others;  that  was  Ireland.  But  what  did  it  say  of  the  American  dream  that  men  of  their 
blood  and  heritage  should  be  struck  down,  far  from  home,  in  a  country  which  liked  to 
believe  that  everyone  got  a  fair  shake? 

I  remember  other  parades,  on  Memorial  Day  in  West  Philadelphia,  with  GAR  markers 
in  the  cemetery  where  lay  some  of  the  thousands  of  Pennsylvania  farmboys  who  had 
turned  out  to  defend  the  Union  —  "We  are  coming  Father  Abraham,  a  hundred  thousand 
strong! "  And  Sheila  had  joked  about  fried  chicken,  fireworks,  and  the  American  Legion 
tramping  through  her  town  in  South  Dakota  on  July  Fourth.  However  naive  and  sentimen- 
tal, those  celebrations  linked  us  to  the  nation's  past;  this  mixture  of  tribal  rite  and  political 
maneuvering  on  Broadway  did  not. 

A  crowded  Chinese  restaurant  in  Cambridge.  A  friend  and  I  are  seated  at  the  table  of 
another  couple.  They  look  up,  cautiously.  Both  wear  sweaters  and  jeans;  no  makeup  for 
her,  but  pink  granny  glasses  hint  at  playfulness.  Everyone  has  the  Cambridge  monochro- 
matic look:  blue  jeans,  blue  parkas,  dusty  boots,  dun-colored  sweaters. 

The  couple  wield  their  chopsticks  energetically,  and  a  few  phrases  drift  our  way:  "What 
do  you  think  she  wants?"  "He's  tough  to  figure  out."  "D'you  think  she'll  be  with  us?" 
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Papers  are  passed  back  and  forth  from  a  small  stack  at  his  elbow.  I  smell  political 
activism  —  serious,  purposeful  —  and  am  both  impressed  and  a  bit  envious.  Here  I  am,  at 
loose  ends  since  Sheila's  death  and  the  nervous  withdrawal  of  those  we  knew  —  and  these 
two  know  just  what  they're  doing. 

I  throw  out  some  bait  by  criticizing  the  war.  He  looks  at  me,  appraisingly,  decides  to 
reply:  Yes,  it's  terrible,  but  maybe  that's  not  so  bad,  maybe  it'll  bring  "radical 
change"  —  the  word  "revolution"  hangs  unsaid  —  and  that's  all  to  the  good,  yes? 

But  who,  I  reply,  will  make  this,  um,  ah,  "radical  change"  happen?  He  replies,  predict- 
ably: blacks,  Hispanics,  "the  working  class,"  and  "radical  youth"  —  not  just  privileged 
college  students,  but  guys  who  hate  the  poverty  that  "drives"  them  into  the  military  and 
Vietnam. 

I  think  of  the  calm,  confident  sergeants  I  knew  in  the  Pentagon.  They  hardly  seemed 
"driven,"  despite  their  wisecracks  about  officers.  And  I  remember  the  endless  debates  at 
our  kitchen  table,  my  dour,  blunt  father  taking  the  social  democratic  side  against  the  im- 
passioned Stalinism  of  Chesin,  a  family  friend,  with  my  mother  bringing  coffee  cake  and 
intervening  forcefully  when  things  got  too  hot.  (Years  later,  she  mentioned  that  Chesin 
had  proposed  to  her  after  my  dad  died.) 

So  I  raise  all  the  obvious  questions.  How  do  you  intend  to  win  —  without  bloodshed,  of 
course?  In  what  way?  By  what  means?  The  silent  majority  is  indeed  a  majority.  And  it 
hates  your  guts:  look  at  Nixon's  election.  That  means  order,  not  change,  and  with  both 
state  power  and  ballots  on  its  side.  The  easy  talk  of  revolution  angers  me,  fusing  in  my 
mind  with  Sheila's  death  and  those  in  Vietnam:  enough!  Where,  I  ask,  is  majority  support 
for  this  brave  new  world  you  want? 

They  exchange  pitying  glances:  another  gutless  liberal  prattling  about  "majorities"!  It 
appears  by  now  that  these  two  well-spoken  and  well-educated  radicals  hold  blue-collar 
jobs  at  Mount  Auburn  Hospital,  the  better  —  nothing  is  explicit  —  to  reach  the  proletariat. 
I  am  stunned,  yet  fascinated:  shades  of  the  old  Russia,  of  young  activists  "going  to  the 
people"  and  being  rebuffed  —  as  these  two  no  doubt  will  be.  Their  good  diction  alone,  her 
stylish  glasses,  will  put  off  the  other  largely  Hispanic  kitchen  workers  and  orderlies.  I 
want  to  shout,  to  shake  them,  half  angrily,  half  paternally :  "Cut  it  out.  Get  out  of  it.  It'll 
break  your  heart."  In  my  clumsy  way,  I'm  trying  to  help.  If  I  couldn't  do  that  when  Sheila 
was  dying,  maybe  I  can  do  it  here? 

So  I  recite  the  tale  of  those  1880s  activists,  their  good  intentions,  their  rejection  by  the 
peasants  and  eviction  by  the  police.  My  audience  is  bored:  what  do  they  care  about  his- 
tory, that  record  of  failure  by  their  elders?  They  '11  do  things  differently  (the  same  answer 
U.S.  officers  gave  when  the  French  failure  in  Vietnam  was  pointed  out.  The  French  army, 
they  contended,  was  no  good;  we'll  do  things  differently.) 

The  woman  taps  her  watch,  looking  hard  at  her  comrade,  who  seems  inclined  to  argue 
further.  We  have  more  important  things  to  do,  her  look  suggests.  They  finish,  don  their 
field  jackets  (Why,  if  they  hate  war  so  much,  do  they  wear  army  green?),  prepare  to  leave. 
He  throws  some  final  words  my  way.  Revolution  is  necessary  in  this  sick  society,  hence 
possible  when  enough  people  learn  from  war,  racism,  and  police  nightsticks  what  a  fraud 
American  democracy  is.  Anyone  who  defends  it  is  contributing  to  this  great  lie  —  and  to 
the  butchery  in  Vietnam.  Meanwhile,  they,  as  activists,  are  fighting  the  good  fight  with 
the  workers  and  the  Third  World,  while  "you  liberals"  are  doing  nothing. 

My  friend  is  sympathetic  to  me  as  they  leave,  yet  vexed.  Why  argue  with  them?  It  just 
ruins  the  evening.  How  can  I  explain  that  I  thought  it  made  the  evening?  And  how  can  I 
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explain  —  even  to  myself —  that  I  was  vaguely  attracted  to  them,  that  I  needed  something 
to  help  get  my  life  back  on  track?  Not  for  the  first  time,  I  realize  that  the  intensity,  the 
argumentiveness.  the  intellectual-political  tussling  with  which  I  grew  up,  confuses  and 
embarrasses  most  middle-class  Americans.  Certainly  they  were  wrong,  my  friend  com- 
plains, but  why  did  I  have  to  provoke  them?  Why,  indeed? 

Politics  is  everywhere,  spurred  by  the  war,  by  demonstrations  in  Harvard  Square,  by 
tensions  over  class  and  gender  —  even  on  my  grim  little  street  near  Inman  Square.  A 
short,  narrow  street  it  is,  lined  with  small,  faded  clapboard  houses,  with  tiny  side  yards 
and  wooden  fences.  Everyone  walks  in  the  street,  ignoring  the  uneven  brick  sidewalks  and 
honking  cars:  To  hell  with  you;  we  live  here.  At  one  end,  a  shabby  yet  bustling  candy  store 
(where  I  learn  that  soda  is  "tonic");  at  the  other,  a  small  fire  station,  its  men  lounging  in 
front  in  good  weather,  wisecracking  with  passing  young  women.  (Much  later,  I  discover 
that  its  back  room  is  not  unknown  to  some  of  these  women.) 

Once  a  solid  working-class  street,  it  is  declining  along  with  blue-collar  East  Cam- 
bridge. The  warehouses  and  small  plants  of  nearby  Kendall  Square  have  long  since  closed. 
Their  sites  are  flattened,  covered  with  rubble  and  weeds.  The  big  plans  for  new  govern- 
ment buildings,  offices,  laboratories,  have  died  with  Nixon's  victory  —  or  so  my  neigh- 
bors believe.  Why  should  Richard  Nixon  do  anything  for  Teddy  Kennedy's  constituents? 

I  doubt  if  it  really  was  that  simple,  a  Nixon-Kennedy  brawl  with  innocent  bystanders 
taking  the  fall.  And  what  good  would  white-collar  jobs  in  an  elite  Kendall  Square  do  for 
the  street?  But  my  neighbors  think  that  way,  see  life  that  way.  There  is  a  war  —  and  their 
sons  fight  in  it  while  those  of  Brattle  Street  escape.  There  is  inflation  —  and  their  costs 
rise  while  big  shots  profit.  There  are  drugs,  hippies,  divorce,  open  sexuality  —  and  their 
children  and  grandchildren  are  at  risk.  There  was  a  pervasive  sense  of  powerlessness,  of 
being  victimized  by  outsiders  who  don't  respect  their  values.  (And  what  does  this  make 
me,  an  outsider  with  books  on  his  walls,  a  man  so  presumptuous  —  or  nuts  —  as  to  dare 
raise  a  child  on  his  own?) 

Survival  lay  through  connections,  that  is,  politics,  local  politics  —  by  connecting  with  a 
pol,  serving  him,  and  being  sustained  by  him  in  return.  There  were  city  jobs  —  fire,  po- 
lice, teaching:  that  is  when  help  mattered.  Or  there  was  less  obvious  help.  "Do  you  know 
Charley  So-and-so  up  at  the  Hall?"  I  was  told,  "A  great  guy.  He  helped  us  a  lot  when  my 
youngest  was  having  trouble  with  the  cops."  Hell-raising  sons,  disobedient  daughters,  a 
declining  economy:  safety  lay  with  a  protector,  a  lord  who  would  care  for  his  vassals.  For 
change  was  dangerous.  The  street  couldn't  cope  with  it,  feared  and  hated  it.  Nobody  had 
the  Harvard  Square  sense  of  a  new  and  better  world  acoming. 

Especially  not  the  older  women,  many  of  them  widows,  all  of  them  guardians  of  tradi- 
tion. They  complain  bitterly  about  the  state  of  the  world  (This  war  is  a  terrible  thing. 
Terrible!),  the  country,  the  city,  the  street,  and  especially  the  children  and  teenagers  who 
flock  to  the  candy  store  from  all  around.  The  kids  are  noisy,  irreverent,  and  remarkably 
foul-mouthed,  the  only  area  in  which  the  rougher  girls  can  outshine  the  boys:  they  know 
all  the  words.  The  eight-year-old  girl  I  heard  announcing,  "I'm  gonna  punch  that  bitch  in 
the  mout'  "  was  no  cruder  than  her  peers,  simply  blunter  in  embracing  the  tough-guy, 
male  values  that  her  peers  respected. 

Male  values  are  trumps,  especially  "Don't  take  any  crap  from  anybody."  The  tougher 
girls  seem  to  sense  that  "acting  like  a  lady"  means  losing,  being  victimized,  on  a  street 
that  itself  is  losing.  "Ladies"  —  their  mothers  —  too  often  tolerate,  first,  rowdy  and  ex- 
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ploitive  boyfriends  and,  later,  alcoholic,  abusive,  unemployed  husbands.  So  there  are 
divorces,  permanent  separations,  and  very  angry  teenagers.  The  aggressiveness  and  out- 
right brutality  of  the  boys  is  excused,  permitted:  "Boys  will  be  boys,  y'know."  But  the 
sight  of  fourteen-year-old  girls  in  skintight  jeans  and  black  leather  boots,  spewing  sexual 
obscenities  while  elderly  women  walk  by,  is  not  something  the  street  can  accept. 

I  keep  a  nod-and-hello  foot  in  both  camps,  young  and  old,  partly  because,  as  a  bookish 
outsider,  I  fear  harassment  from  the  kids  —  windows  have  been  smashed.  But  also  be- 
cause of  the  Great  Baby-sitter  Hunt,  which  continues  incessantly.  I  am  relieved  of  this 
activity  only  in  the  afternoons,  when  Alex  goes  to  a  play  group  —  and,  a  year  later,  to  a 
nursery  school.  At  other  times  my  freedom  depends  on  my  taking  him  to  a  playmate's 
house  or  finding  a  sitter. 

Nothing  in  my  new  life  was  so  upsetting,  caused  so  much  frustration  and  anxiety  re- 
garding the  sheer  fragility  of  our  lives,  as  being  tethered  to  Alex  for  all  but  five  hours 
daily.  Long  years  as  a  graduate  student  and  junior  academic  had  accustomed  me  to  soli- 
tude, to  the  isolated  world  of  books,  library  stacks,  and  writing.  That  was  my  choice,  and 
it  seemed  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  opportunity  both  to  create  and  to  sidestep  the  bore- 
dom and  banalities  of  most  social  relationships. 

But  it  was  a  long  way  from  a  reasonable  solitude,  voluntarily  accepted,  to  weeks  of 
virtual  cabin  fever  during  a  Cambridge  winter.  I  now  understood  what  mothers  with 
young  children  endured,  though  they,  presumably,  greeted  another  adult  at  five  o'clock. 
As  a  father  who  had  been  dragooned  by  terrible  circumstances  into  serving  as  a  mother,  I 
saw  myself  not  as  a  point  man  in  the  social  revolution  of  househusbands  and  male  sensitiv- 
ity that  lay  in  the  future,  but  as  a  confused  rear  guard,  trying  to  save  what  could  be 
saved  —  while  everyone  I  knew  maintained  a  strained  silence  that  implied  I  was  absolutely 
crazy. 

In  my  naivete,  I  had  hoped  that  my  acquaintances  in  Cambridge,  a  city  so  diverse  and  — 
allegedly  —  responsive  to  new  ideas,  would  accept,  even  approve,  my  radical  action.  I  was 
wrong.  Nobody  batted  an  eye.  The  academics  I  knew  burbled  on  about  projects,  grants, 
and  career,  career,  career,  without  missing  a  beat.  Single  women  exhaustively  analyzed 
their  families,  friends,  sexual  adventures,  and  especially  their  relationships.  And  mothers 
lectured  expertly  on  Pampers  and  pediatricians,  play  groups  and  afterschool  programs,  as 
though  parenting  was  simply  a  practical  matter,  little  different  from  earning  a  Ph.D.  Even 
my  pediatrician  moved  Alex  and  me  in  and  out  of  his  office  without  ever  raising  basic 
questions  or  issues.  The  bland,  reassuring  smile  that  he  constantly  wore  slipped  only 
when  Alex,  bouncing  up  and  down  —  diaperless  —  on  the  office  couch,  suddenly  fired  off 
a  small,  yellow  stream;  the  doctor  was  not  amused. 

The  difficulty  seemed  to  be  that  we  didn't  fit  normal  categories.  I  was  an  academic  who 
no  longer  taught,  a  husband  who  no  longer  had  a  wife,  and  a  father  who  had  chosen  to  be 
a  mother.  I  was,  as  the  clever  child  of  a  friend  put  it,  a  "father/mother,"  a  very  strange, 
undefined  entity. 

All  the  more  reason  to  find  reliable  baby-sitters,  so  I  could  get  out  of  the  house.  There 
had,  in  fact,  been  a  strong  candidate,  but  that  evaporated.  I  had  moved  into  my  house 
largely  because  the  landlady,  who  came  highly  recommended  and  lived  immediately  adja- 
cent, had  seemed  very  sympathetic.  She  had,  in  fact,  volunteered  to  baby-sit  on  occasion. 
Priscilla  was  a  small,  brisk  woman  in  her  thirties  with  sharp  features  and  an  intense,  ter- 
rierlike quality.  She  was  divorced,  worked  at  MIT,  and  had  an  amiable  boyfriend.  Fine,  I 
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thought:  here  is  backup  if  needed.  Having  a  child  next  door  —  she  had  none  —  seemed  to 
please  her.  "Of  course,  Len,  I  can  sit  for  you  some  evenings.  I'd  just  be  in  your  living 
room  while  Alex  is  sleeping,  rather  than  mine." 

It  never  happened.  It  never  seemed  to  be  "the  right  time";  or  Priscilla  was  "too  busy"; 
or  next  Saturday  morning  "isn't  a  good  day."  I  never  understood  why  her  mood  had 
shifted,  but  I  did  sense  that  this  energetic,  taut  woman  had  been  brought  up  to  be  tough 
and  independent  above  all,  that  her  unsuccessful  marriage  had  confirmed  that  vision,  and 
that  she  neither  asked  for  nor  granted  support:  "favors"  was  her  term.  So  I  took  Alex 
along  to  the  supermarket  and,  sitting  high  on  my  shoulders,  even  to  Hay  market  and  the 
waterfront,  where  he  handled  himself  very  well.  But  this  obviously  did  not  solve  the 
problem. 

I  tried  to  meet  that  by  speaking  to  mothers  in  playgrounds  as  Alex  frolicked  with  their 
kids.  Everyone  had  war  stories  about  sitters.  How  one  pushed  the  thermostat  far  up,  and 
the  parents  returned  to  find  their  child  covered  in  sweat.  Another  sitter  huddled  in  her 
coat  and  read  movie  magazines  while  her  charges  sat  mutely  before  the  telly.  (The  box, 
after  all,  was  the  neighborhood  sitter  of  choice;  that  or  older  children,  and  Grandma  down 
the  block.)  Yet  another  sitter  invited  boys  in,  and  condoms  eventually  appeared  in  the 
trash.  (Only  years  later  did  I  realize  that  condoms  suggested  a  prudence  rarely  shown  in 
mid-Cambridge,  where  teenage  sex  marched  with  fear,  guilt,  and  downright  ignorance.) 
And  —  of  course  —  every  sitter  felt  free  to  cancel  at  the  last  second. 

There  remained  the  older  women  of  my  block.  Children  held  no  mysteries  to  them  but, 
with  married  daughters  or  nieces  constantly  dropping  off  wolf  packs  of  offspring,  little 
pleasure  either  —  no  matter  that  I  offered  to  pay.  They  seemed  impressed  by  my  action  in 
raising  Alex  unaided,  but  also  puzzled  by  so  strange?  unrealistic?  perhaps  unmanly?  an 
arrangement.  Were  there  no  grandparents?  in-laws?  other  family?  The  whole  idea  of  the 
freewheeling  individual  who  accepted  separation  from  his  or  her  family,  the  better  to 
pursue  personal  ambitions,  despite  the  price,  simply  mystified  my  neighbors.  Family, 
turf,  job,  parish,  flag  and  country,  were  their  eternal  verities,  but  not  mine.  So  my  older 
neighbors  offer  me  a  traditional  solace:  certainly  I'll  marry  within  the  year  —  then  all  will 
be  well. 

That's  fine,  I  reply,  but  it  doesn't  get  me  a  sitter  for  Saturday  night,  when  I'm  invited  to 
attend  a  party.  "Well,  there  is  Mary,"  I'm  told.  "She's  very  nice,  not  one  of  them  hanging 
out  up  there"  —  pointing  to  the  candy  store.  The  store  is  monitored  as  though  it  is  a 
treeline  in  Vietnam,  a  likely  source  of  danger.  And  whether  or  not  a  teenager  hangs  out  on 
its  two  worn  steps  is  the  yardstick  by  which  his  —  and  especially  her  —  virtue  is  mea- 
sured. No  one  seems  to  connect  the  small  change  casually  given  a  whining  child  to  buy 
Cokes,  Twinkies,  and  chips  "up  there"  with  the  drive  of  teenagers  for  instant  gratifica- 
tion. When  I  arrived  in  1970,  LSD  and  narcotics  were  reaching  them.  Inevitably,  every- 
one blamed  it  on  Harvard  Square,  which  in  reality  was  as  foreign  as  China  to  kids  who  felt 
out  of  their  depth  when  away  from  their  turf. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  Mary  —  pale,  silent,  shy,  but  certainly  experienced  enough,  to 
judge  by  the  younger  siblings  she  bosses  so  effortlessly.  And  she  surprises  me  by  actually 
patting  Alex  on  the  head  when  they  meet.  We  all  giggle;  I'm  touched  by  her  easy  way 
with  him. 

Mary  begins  sitting  for  us;  I  begin  going  out  more  on  Saturday  nights,  and  I  also  begin 
learning  tidbits  from  her  about  her  family  and  the  neighborhood.  That  news  is  grim.  She 
mentions  her  mother  but  rarely,  her  father  never.  I  sense  that  he  has  disappeared,  aban- 
doned them,  and  that  her  mother  has  an  ill-paying  job  —  and  a  boyfriend.  I  thought  at  the 
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time  that  the  boyfriend  was  an  irresponsible  luxury.  Later  I  realized  that  a  poor  woman 
with  many  mouths  to  feed,  but  without  my  bank  account,  took  her  support  where  she 
could  find  it.  Economics,  not  sex,  shaped  her  behavior.  The  upshot,  however,  was  that 
Mary,  at  seventeen,  was  left  to  mind  her  brothers  and  sisters,  with  her  schooling  coming  a 
long  way  behind. 

She  and  all  the  baby-sitters  are  in  a  bind.  Coming  from  large  —  hence  poor  —  families, 
they  can't  expect  a  penny  from  Mom.  They  need  money  for  clothes,  and  —  I  suspect  —  to 
help  buy  liquor  and  pot  for  the  parties  of  which  they  might  not  otherwise  be  informed.  But 
they  also  need  to  prove  themselves  by  having  a  visible  boyfriend,  who  in  turn  wants  to 
prove  himself  by  displaying  his  girl  on  Saturday  nights.  To  gain  him,  she  loses  sitting  — 
and  money. 

Sex  is  the  obvious  way  to  get  and  keep  him,  but  it  also  has  its  costs:  possible  pregnancy, 
probable  gossip,  certain  guilt.  Sex  is  perceived  as  dangerous,  and  the  privacy  offered  by 
baby-sitting  puts  a  couple  at  risk.  While  intercourse  itself  can  be  rationalized  as  love, 
passion,  or  the  excitement  of  "I  just  couldn't  help  myself  —  especially  if  liquor  is 
present  —  birth  control  cannot.  In  so  Catholic  a  street,  it  signifies  premeditation,  the 
premeditated  violation  of  a  sacrament.  Sex  may  be  bad,  but  birth  control  is  far,  far  worse, 
virtually  a  crime. 

It  takes  me  a  long  time  to  grasp  this,  but  Priscilla  gives  me  chapter  and  verse,  much  of  it 
drawn  from  her  childhood  in  Quincy.  How  different  it  is  from  my  youth,  when  we  all  took 
it  for  granted  that  sex  was  the  most  powerful  of  the  great  forces  in  life,  and  that  our  gener- 
ation would  give  it  healthy,  rational  expression,  as  our  puritanical  elders  would  not.  That 
adolescents  should  be  gripped  by  guilt  and  anxiety  as  they  wrestled  on  the  living  room 
sofa  —  this  is  1970!  —  seemed  to  me  just  another  of  the  cruel  anachronisms  of  life  in  mid- 
Cambridge. 

Then  I  realized,  after  one  of  Mary's  Saturday  night  stints,  that  it  was  my  sofa  —  even 
my  bed— on  which  the  groping  and  grappling  had  been  taking  place.  Several  batches  of 
books  were  out  of  place  —  Alex  couldn't  reach  that  high.  Who  had  shifted  four  books  on 
China  to  the  space  for  Poland,  and  vice  versa?  And  why  were  some  books  that  normally 
lay  flat  standing  upright?  The  trash  contained  cigarette  butts;  I  didn't  smoke.  And  my  bed 
was  rumpled,  its  pillows  rearranged,  a  sheet  pulled  out. 

I  was  saddened,  and  suddenly  very  tired:  another  disappointment,  a  further  sense  of 
things  coming  unstuck.  I  knew  it  was  hard  for  Mary  to  say  no  to  friends  and  especially  to  a 
boyfriend,  but  still. . .  Should  I  have  confronted  her?  Yes,  if  I  was  trying  to  be  honest.  No, 
if  I  expected  to  air  a  problem,  for  she  doubtless  would  look  at  me  silently,  with  those  sad, 
fatalistic  eyes.  Being  a  father/mother  was  enough.  I  didn't  want  to  pile  still  more  on  my 
plate.  So  I  didn't  call  her  again. 

A  postscript.  I  saw  her  on  the  street  a  year  or  so  later.  She  was  visibly  pregnant;  her 
skin  looked  better,  but  her  eyes  were  as  passive  and  tired  as  ever.  We  mumbled  a  few  ba- 
nalities. A  brother  had  joined  the  Marines;  everything  else  was  as  before.  I  kept  my  eyes 
on  her  face.  Neither  of  us  alluded  to  her  pregnancy. 

Finding  reliable  baby-sitters  was  central  to  a  more  important  issue:  finding  single  women. 
This  was  not  to  be  easy,  though  I  didn't  understand  why  and  how  until  much  later.  I  was 
intensely  needy,  and  that  is  no  path  either  to  close  and  stable  relations  or  to  mutual  under- 
standing. 

There  were  other  factors  as  well.  My  late  wife  and  I  had  grown  up  in  the  1950s  and, 
unknowingly,  shared  its  traditional  and  hierarchical  gender  values.  We  took  it  for  granted 
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that  men  and  women  were  "made  for  each  other";  that  marriage  was  the  natural,  normal 
state;  that  the  unmarried  were  to  be  pitied,  perhaps  scorned  as  losers;  that  men  should 
wield  power,  while  women,  as  housewives  and  mothers,  backed  them  up;  and  that  wom- 
en's higher  education  should  focus  on  cultural  enrichment,  not  careers.  The  important 
thing  was  to  work  hard,  to  do  the  right  thing,  and  to  be  "normal"  —  as  defined  very 
narrowly  —  and  the  quid  pro  quo  would  be  worldly  rewards.  With  so  much  agreement, 
our  graduate-school  courtship  had  gone  smoothly,  almost  too  smoothly,  with  too  many 
questions  going  unasked. 

Now  it  was  1970,  and  the  rules  were  dissolving,  particularly  among  the  Cambridge 
elite:  a  losing  war  caused  powerful  waves.  As  women  moved  up  professionally,  as  tradi- 
tional behavior  lost  its  power,  new  rules  of  the  game  developed,  the  principal  one  being 
that  there  were  no  rules. 

In  theory,  I  was  all  for  this  new  openness,  for  power  sharing,  mutual  supportiveness, 
and  understanding,  all  of  which  followed  logically  on  the  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity 
that  I  had  learned  in  both  home  and  school.  After  all,  how  could  anyone  who  taught  nine- 
teenth-century European  history,  with  its  great  democratic  movements,  not  support  femi- 
nism? To  oppose  it  would  be  to  stand  with  those  mean-spirited  Tafts,  Nixons,  and 
Kissingers  who  epitomized  the  ancient  regime,  American  style. 

In  theory.  Practice  of  course  was  quite  different.  Many  years  later,  I  began  to  realize 
that  the  assumptions  I  bore  into  the  seventies  were  not  all  that  egalitarian,  that  practice 
often  contradicted  principle,  and  that  my  growing  expertise  with  diapers  and  snowsuits 
did  not  necessarily  enable  me  to  better  understand  women. 

There  was,  for  example,  the  question  of  dating,  with  its  mixture  of  pleasure  and 
apprehension,  acceptance  and  rejection.  And  this,  at  age  thirty-eight;  how  ridiculous! 
And  what  are  the  rules,  nowadays?  I  remembered  what  they  had  been  fifteen  years  before, 
at  the  University  of  Chicago:  if  she  wanted  to  go  out,  she  said  so;  if  she  didn't,  she  said 
that,  too.  The  environment  was  tough,  hard,  and  the  words  were  blunt,  truthful  —  or  so  I 
remembered  them.  Cambridge,  however,  seemed  slicker,  smoother,  less  honest,  far  less 
of  a  community  than  was  the  great  university  of  which  Sheila  and  I  were  proud  to  have 
been  a  part. 

Still,  I  grabbed  whatever  chance  I  could  —  baby-sitters  willing  —  to  get  out  and  around. 
I  remember  a  party  in  the  snowy  winter  of  1971  with  the  usual  Cambridge  mix  of  teach- 
ers, professionals,  managers,  and  various  odds  and  ends,  both  married  and  single,  from 
their  thirties  upward.  I  spoke  at  length  with  a  small,  dark,  lively  woman,  whose  phone 
number  I  got.  We  said  good-bye  with  moderate  warmth,  and  I  announced  that  I  would 
call;  she  seemed  pleased. 

I  did  call,  once,  then  twice:  circumstances  apparently  prevented  our  meeting.  I  failed  to 
take  the  hint,  didn't  even  realize  that  there  was  a  hint.  After  all,  in  both  my  family  and  the 
university,  no  one  agonized  about  saying  no;  defining  ourselves,  in  fact,  consisted  of 
saying  yes  to  some  things  and  no  to  others.  Hence  my  perplexity  when  I  called  a  third  time 
and  heard  the  irritation  in  her  voice  as  we  plunged  into  another  conversation.  It  centered 
on  Canada,  which  was  very  much  in  the  news  that  winter.  Yanks  who  hardly  knew  Toronto 
from  Vancouver  were  hearing  about  Quebecois  nationalism,  the  abduction  of  two  political 
personages  —  one  was  killed  —  and  Pierre  Trudeau's  demagogic  use  of  the  army  against 
terrorism.  Somehow  this  entered  our  talk.  I  allowed  that  Trudeau's  action,  perhaps,  vio- 
lated civil  liberties.  She  responded  testily,  "You're  probably  all  for  the  terrorists,  aren't 
you?  You  don't  care  a  bit  that  they  murdered  that  guy,  do  you?"  And  more. 
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I  cut  in  to  say  that  of  course  I  cared  about  a  sudden,  terrible  death,  if  only  because  my 
son  and  I  knew  about  similar  things  first  hand.  But  it  was  too  late.  There  was  nothing  to 
say  —  rather,  there  was  everything  to  say.  Nothing  but  good-bye,  that  is.  Only  later  did  I 
realize  just  how  unnerving  an  approach  by  a  young  widower  with  a  child  in  tow  must  have 
been  to  a  woman  who  lived  alone  and  had  never  married:  she  could  hardly  dismiss  the 
invitation  as  mere  reconnaissance  over  a  drink  or  coffee.  Only  later  did  I  begin,  very 
slowly,  to  realize  that  centuries  of  social  conditioning  by  a  male-dominated  society  has 
made  any  evasion,  any  subterfuge,  safer  for  women  than  a  flat  no,  which  might  trigger 
God-knows- what  reaction  from  a  disgruntled  male. 

Time  passed.  We  soon  moved  to  West  Cambridge,  where  the  grammar  school  was  better 
and  the  mood  was  calmer.  Alex  began  growing  up,  passing  all  the  milestones,  from  kin- 
dergarten through  Little  League,  to  his  first  two- wheeler  and  summer  camp.  The  fears  I'd 
had  proved  unfounded.  There  were  no  disasters,  no  illnesses  or  major  accidents,  and  no 
damaging  unhappiness  for  this  child  raised  by  his  father.  He  recently  graduated  from  a 
college  in  California;  now  living  out  there,  he  is  a  practical,  level-headed  young  man, 
ambitious,  energetic,  creative  —  and  fairly  self-contained. 

I  gradually  regained  my  hope  and  energy  as  Alex  left  infancy  behind,  and  began 
freelance  book  reviewing  and  writing  on  history  and  politics  for  various  American  and 
foreign  newspapers;  I've  never  felt  any  desire  to  return  to  academic  life.  Now  I'm  writing 
a  book  about  —  what  else?  —  war  —  the  three  we've  fought  in  Asia  since  the  day  I  lay  on 
the  rug  with  the  Sunday  comics  while  news  of  Pearl  Harbor  came  over  the  radio.  I  will 
soon  marry  a  fellow  writer  whose  children  are  grown.  I  fantasize  the  two  of  us  passing  our 
respective  manuscripts  back  and  forth  across  the  breakfast  table.  ^ 
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Social  Investment      A  Comparative 
in  Massachusetts       Analysis 
Public  Higher 
Education 


Clyde  W.  Barrow 


State  expenditures  on  public  higher  education  are  increasingly  viewed  as  a  social  invest- 
ment that  is  necessary  to  sustain  economic  growth  in  a  postindustrial  economy.  However, 
an  analysis  of  comparative  data  indicates  that  state  support  for  such  education  was  below 
national  averages  during  the  1980s  and,  when  compared  to  its  major  competitor  states, 
Massachusetts  ranks  poorly  in  support  for  these  institutions.  This  article  concludes  that 
unless  state  support  is  increased  over  the  next  decade,  Massachusetts  will  risk  losing  its 
competitive  economic  position,  while  educational  administrators  will  be  forced  to  choose 
between  access  or  quality  in  public  higher  education. 


This  article  contains  an  analysis  of  social  investment  in  public  higher  education  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  whose  current  investment  policy  is  scrutinized 
against  two  standards  of  measurement.  First,  it  compares  revenues,  expenditures,  and 
student  costs  in  the  commonwealth  to  national  averages  derived  mainly  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education's  Higher  Education  General  Information  Survey.  Second,  it 
ranks  the  commonwealth's  performance  in  these  same  areas  against  sixteen  other  states, 
each  of  which  maintains  a  comparable  public  higher  education  system  and  competes  with 
Massachusetts  in  such  fields  as  high  technology,  financial  services,  biomedical  research, 
ocean  resource  development,  and  manufacturing.1 

The  data  indicates  that,  compared  to  national  standards,  the  commonwealth's  invest- 
ment in  public  higher  education  has  been  average  to  below  average.  Moreover,  compared 
to  its  major  competitors  among  the  largest  industrial  and  high  technology  states,  Massa- 
chusetts ranks  poorly  in  funding  public  higher  education.  Indeed,  until  1988,  nearly  every 
revenue  stream  available  to  the  commonwealth's  public  higher  institutions  showed  a  be- 
low-average performance,  although  the  most  serious  shortfall  during  the  last  three  years 
has  been  in  state  appropriations. 

Consequently,  the  conclusion  of  the  analysis  is  that  state  support  for  public  higher  edu- 
cation must  increase  substantially  over  the  next  decade  if  Massachusetts  is  to  maintain  its 
competitive  economic  position.  It  is  recognized  that  such  a  recommendation  may  not  be 
well  received  in  a  political  climate  of  emphasis  on  downsizing,  restructuring,  and  cost 
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containment.2  However,  other  recent  studies  support  the  claim  that  during  the  last  decade 
Massachusetts  actually  underfunded  two  key  spending  sectors  —  education  and  infra- 
structure —  even  though  these  represent  the  two  social  investments  most  directly  corre- 
lated with  future  economic  performance.3 


Why  Invest  in  Public  Higher  Education? 


The  concept  of  social  investment  refers  to  two  types  of  capital  expenditures  by  the  public 
sector  that  increases  the  long-term  productive  capacities  of  the  private  economy.  Social 
investments  in  physical  capital  consist  mainly  of  infrastructure  such  as  roads,  highways, 
airports,  industrial  parks,  and  similar  projects  that  are  necessary  to  facilitate  economic 
growth  and  expansion.  Social  investments  in  human  capital  consist  mainly  of  educational 
expenditures  that  are  necessary  to  maintain  adequate  work  force  skills  and  facilitate  in- 
creased productivity  by  the  current  and  future  work  force.4 

The  benefits  of  social  investment  are  generally  realized  in  three  ways.  First,  it  supplies 
capital  resources  that  are  necessary  to  a  favorable  business  climate  and,  hence,  to  aggre- 
gate increases  in  economic  and  employment  growth.  Contrary  to  long-held  perceptions,  a 
new  generation  of  business  climate  surveys  increasingly  find  that  for  postindustrial  econo- 
mies it  is  not  tax  rates,  but  tax  expenditures  on  social  capital  that  are  the  important  factor 
in  sustaining  a  favorable  business  climate.5  Second,  if  directed  toward  the  development  of 
human  capital  resources,  social  investment  also  results  in  rising  income  levels  that  further 
sustain  long-term  economic  growth.  Finally,  rising  incomes  also  produce  additional  pub- 
lic revenue  that  may  subsequently  be  used  to  finance  social  expenses  such  as  health  care, 
unemployment  insurance,  and  disability  payments. 

In  this  context,  it  is  generally  recognized  that  the  states  and  nations  which  will  be  able 
to  compete  most  effectively  in  the  coming  decades  are  those  with  a  "deeply  educated" 
population  of  skilled  workers.  The  concept  of  such  a  work  force,  as  opposed  to  one  whose 
education  is  broad  but  shallow,  must  be  understood  against  the  continuing  shift  away  from 
a  "Fordist"  model  of  economic  development  that  has  dominated  U.S.  public  policy.6  This 
model  was  based  on  the  economic  dominance  of  mass  manufacturing  industries  during  the 
last  century. 

The  Fordist  model  of  economic  growth  relied  on  a  work  force  that  consisted  of  two 
distinct  groups  of  personnel:  a  small  group  of  highly  skilled  (i.e. ,  deeply  educated)  man- 
agers, engineers,  and  professionals  on  one  side  and  a  large  unskilled  and  semiskilled 
work  force  whose  education  was  broad  but  confined  merely  to  the  elementary  "basics"  of 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  on  the  other.  Traditionally,  therefore,  the  manpower  mission 
of  higher  institutions  has  focused  almost  exclusively  on  educating  the  small  group  of  man- 
agers, engineers,  and  professionals  at  the  apex  of  the  model  pyramid.  Elementary  and 
secondary  schools  have  fulfilled  the  manpower  mission  of  providing  a  broadly  educated 
population  with  basic  skills  in  the  three  R's.7 

However,  the  most  advanced  sectors  of  the  economies  of  Europe,  Japan,  and  the  United 
States  are  currently  shifting  away  from  the  old  Ford  model  of  industrial  development  to  a 
"post-Fordist"  model  of  postindustrial  development.  This  means,  quite  simply,  that  the 
engine  of  economic  growth  is  shifting  away  from  mass  manufacturing  industries  that  rely 
on  large  populations  of  unskilled  and  semiskilled  workers  to  information-  and  technology- 
based  industries  that  require  sizable  populations  of  deeply  educated  workers.8  As  a  result, 
political  economists  have  increasingly  concluded  that  colleges  and  universities  are  the 
engines  that  will  power  successful  postindustrial  economies  into  the  next  century.9 
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For  example,  labor  market  projections  by  the  Commission  on  Work,  Family,  and  Citi- 
zenship indicate  that  by  the  year  2000  nearly  70  percent  of  the  nation's  jobs  will  require 
some  level  of  postsecondary  higher  education.10  Similarly,  a  U.S.  Labor  Department  occu- 
pational forecast  by  George  T.  Silvestri  and  John  M.  Lukasiewicz  projects  that  between 
1986  and  2000  nearly  40  percent  of  all  new  jobs  will  be  created  in  only  three  occupational 
groupings:  executive/administrative/managerial,  professional,  and  technical  and  techni- 
cal support."  This  structural  shift  in  work  force  composition  has  been  more  characteristic 
of  Massachusetts  than  of  any  other  state  in  the  nation  and  is  projected  to  continue  in  the 
1990s.'2  By  contrast,  Silvestri  and  Lukasiewicz  project  much  lower  employment  in  the 
traditional  high- wage  blue-collar  occupations  that  require  only  a  basic  education.  The 
notable  exception  is  that  employment  in  the  minimum-wage,  low -benefit  service  sector 
will  be  the  one  substantial  growth  area  requiring  no  postsecondary  education. 

Labor  market  projections  suggest  that  two  radically  different  patterns  of  postindustrial 
development  are  possible  —  high  skills  or  low  wages  —  depending  on  the  willingness  or 
reluctance  of  state  governments  to  invest  in  human  capital.13  It  cannot  be  emphasized 
enough  that  the  high-skills  option  of  postindustrial  development  is  a  high  social  invest- 
ment option  that  relies  heavily  on  broad  access  to  public  higher  education.  Without  an 
aggressive  social  investment  strategy,  state  and  national  governments  will  pursue  the  low- 
wage  option  by  default. 

In  this  respect,  state  investment  in  public  higher  education  is  particularly  necessary  if 
Massachusetts  is  to  avoid  what  the  Saxon  report  calls  an  "opportunity  crisis"  for  the 
state's  citizens.14  Historically,  Massachusetts  policymakers  have  justified  low  rates  of 
social  investment  in  human  capital  on  the  premise  that  Massachusetts's  large  number  of 
private  higher  institutions  could  fill  most  of  the  commonwealth's  economic,  civic,  and 
cultural  needs.  However,  that  strategy  and  its  initial  premise  are  no  longer  valid  for  three 
reasons.  First,  at  a  time  the  state's  needs  for  a  highly  educated  population  are  increasing, 
enrollments  at  Massachusetts  private  institutions  have  been  stable  or  shrinking.  Mean- 
while, state  budget  cuts  are  forcing  public  institutions  to  turn  away  qualified  applicants  for 
admission.15  Second,  whereas  a  high-skills  development  option  places  a  premium  on 
accessibility  to  postsecondary  education,  pricing  policies  at  private  institutions  necessar- 
ily emphasize  exclusivity  and  low  accessibility.  It  therefore  comes  as  no  surprise  that  a 
1990  report  to  the  state  college  presidents  found  that  "private  institutions  do  not  provide 
the  necessary  access  to  the  large  majority  of  qualified  low  income  students  of  the  Com- 
monwealth."16 Finally,  there  has  been  a  strange  reluctance  on  the  part  of  Massachusetts 
policymakers  to  recognize  that  the  focus  of  the  commonwealth's  private  institutions  often 
lies  beyond  the  borders  of  Massachusetts.  As  the  Saxon  report  concluded,  many  of  the 
state's  private  institutions  "are  not  'Massachusetts'  universities  in  any  but  the  geographic 
sense."17  This  ought  to  be  driven  home  by  the  fact  that  nearly  60  percent  of  Massachusetts 
residents  entering  college  each  year  attend  the  commonwealth's  public  colleges  and  uni- 
versities.18 

If  there  is  to  be  linkage  between  a  postindustrial  development  strategy  and  personal 
income  growth  for  the  average  citizen,  it  will  be  forged  mainly  through  social  investment 
in  the  commonwealth's  twenty-nine  public  colleges  and  universities.  Moreover,  the  re- 
turns on  social  investment  in  human  capital  have  been  extensively  documented,  particu- 
larly in  terms  of  the  positive  correlation  between  higher  educational  attainment  and 
personal  income.  As  an  illustration,  U.S.  Census  Bureau  data  reveals  that,  from  1978  to 
1988,  on  average,  white  males  with  one  to  three  years  of  college  earned  12  percent  more 
than  white  males  with  only  four  years  of  high  school,  while  white  males  with  four  years  or 
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more  of  college  earned  an  average  of  41  percent  more  than  high  school  graduates.  The 
differential  between  high  school  graduates  and  those  who  have  attended  college  is  even 
more  pronounced  for  women  and  African- Americans.19  Thus,  given  the  current  income 
differentials,  the  average  college  graduate  can  reasonably  expect  to  earn  $646,000  more 
in  real  lifetime  income  than  the  average  high  school  graduate.  (See  Table  1  and  Appendix 
A,  equations  1-3.)  In  economic  terms,  this  means  that  a  four-year  college  or  university 
education  accounts  for  $646,000  in  direct  value  added  to  each  unit  of  human  capital  pro- 
duced in  a  U.S.  college  or  university. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  average  total  unit  cost  of  producing  one  student  with  a  college  or 
university  education  is  presently  about  $33,335  (see  Appendix  A,  equation  1).  Conse- 
quently, in  producing  one  unit  of  "enhanced  human  capital"  —  a  college  graduate  —  the 
ratio  of  costs  to  value  added  is  currently  1 :  19  in  real  constant  dollars.  In  other  words, 
each  dollar  invested  in  higher  education  results  directly  in  the  addition  of  nineteen  dollars 
to  the  lifetime  personal  income  of  each  college  or  university  graduate.  Viewed  a  bit  differ- 
ently, every  dollar  invested  in  higher  education  by  U.S.  state  governments  today  will  yield 
a  dividend  of  twenty-four  cents  in  gross  state  income  each  year  for  approximately  the  next 
forty  years.20  This  return  may  be  conceptualized  as  an  annual  "social  dividend"  of  24 
percent  realized  each  year  for  forty  years  on  every  state  dollar  invested  in  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Further,  if  one  assumes  that  each  college  graduate  returns  6  percent  of  this  value  added 
to  the  public  in  the  form  of  state  taxes  and  fees,  it  follows  that  the  average  college  and 
university  graduate  will  return  an  additional  $38,760  to  the  state  treasury  over  and  beyond 
what  that  person,  lacking  a  higher  education,  would  have  paid  to  the  state.21  The  net  result 
is  that  the  state's  investment  in  higher  education  will  directly  realize  a  real  "social  profit" 
of  $22,092  in  the  form  of  enhanced  state  tax  revenue  and  fees  on  each  individual  who 
receives  a  college  education  (see  Appendix  A,  equation  5).22  This  figure  translates  into  a 
real  return  of  133  percent  over  the  working  lifetime  of  each  college-educated  individual. 
For  analytical  purposes,  if  state  spending  on  higher  education  is  regarded  as  a  public  loan 
repaid  in  the  form  of  enhanced  tax  revenue,  the  annual  real  return  to  the  state  is  approxi- 
mately 3  percent  per  annum  over  forty  years,  an  "interest  rate"  equivalent  to  the  real 
return  on  a  1991  money  market  account.  On  these  terms,  public  institutions  of  higher 
education  can  be  viewed  as  reasonably  profitable  public  enterprises  that  yield  direct  re- 
turns to  the  state  comparable  to  those  of  many  private-sector  service  industries. 


Table  1 


Projected  Lifetime  Income  of  U.S.  Households  by 
Educational  Attainment 


Education 
Level 

Median 
Salary* 

Projected  40-Year 
Lifetime  Income** 

Elementary  school 

$11,730 

$    469,200 

High  school 

23,383 

1,425,254 

College 

38,337 

2,071,591 

*  1987  figures 

** Assumes  constant  2  percent  annual  real  growth  in  personal  income  from  1987  median  base. 

Source:  U.S.  Census  Bureau,  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1989  (Washington, 
D.C.:GPO,  1989),  441. 
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It  is  important  to  recognize  that  the  economic  benefits  of  public  investment  in  higher 
education  generally  accrue  to  the  state  which  makes  the  investment.  National  measure- 
ments of  student  migration  indicate  that  85  percent  of  all  students  attending  U.S.  higher 
institutions  resided  in  the  state  where  they  attended  a  college  or  university  (see  Table  2). 
In  addition,  85  percent  of  those  residents  remained  in  the  state  following  graduation. 

Overall,  Massachusetts  student  migration  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  national  average. 
Nevertheless,  71  percent  of  all  students  in  Massachusetts  higher  institutions  —  public  and 
private  —  are  state  residents  prior  to  their  enrollment.  This  figure  deviates  from  the  na- 
tional average  mainly  because  the  ninety  well-known  private  institutions  in  Massachusetts 
draw  on  a  national  and  international  student  pool.  In  this  respect,  the  higher  levels  of 
student  migration  to  Massachusetts  ought  to  be  viewed  as  the  positive  indicator  of  an 
educational  export  industry  that  provides  significant  employment  and  revenues  in  the 
private  sector.23  It  should  also  be  noted  that  this  state  compares  favorably  with  the  national 
average  in  its  ability  to  retain  college-educated  residents,  with  81  percent  of  them  remain- 
ing in  Massachusetts  after  they  graduate  from  a  higher  institution.  This  figure  is  slightly 
larger  when  one  includes  persons  who  live  in  other  New  England  states  but  continue  to 
work  and  pay  taxes  in  Massachusetts.24 


Table  2 


Student  Migration  in  Higher  Education: 
Selected  Industrial  States,  1986* 

Ratio  of  students  remaining  in  state  to 


Total  Students 

Resident  Students 

Enrolled 

Enrolled** 

(percentage) 

(percentage) 

United  States 

85 

85 

Michigan 

93 

92 

California 

92 

95 

Texas 

91 

94 

New  Jersey 

90 

64 

Washington 

89 

92 

Illinois 

88 

85 

Ohio 

87 

86 

Wisconsin 

86 

88 

New  York 

86 

83 

Minnesota 

84 

81 

Florida 

83 

83 

North  Carolina 

81 

93 

Connecticut 

81 

68 

Alabama 

80 

90 

Pennsylvania 

80 

82 

Virginia 

75 

75 

Massachusetts 

71 

81 

"Includes  public  and  private  institutions  of  higher  education. 

"Percentage  of  students  who  are  state  residents  at  matriculation  and  remain  in  the  state 
following  graduation. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Digest  of  Education  Statistics,  1988  (Washington, 
D.C.:GPO,  1988),  166. 
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Table  3 


Revenue  per  FTE  Student 

in  Public  Higher  Education: 

Selected  Industrial  and  High  Technology  States,* 

1985-1986** 

(Dollars) 


Total  FTE 

Current 

Revenue 

Enrollment 

Fund  Revenue*** 

per  FTE 

United  States 

6,613,813 

$52,581,968,000 

$7,950 

Virginia 

168,434 

1,408,347,000 

8,383 

Michigan 

295,329 

2,345,154,000 

8,376 

Minnesota 

128,675 

1,069,287,000 

8,289 

California 

891,025 

7,364,946,000 

8,266 

Texas 

486,874 

4,004,591,000 

8,223 

New  York 

412,852 

3,382,324,000 

8,190 

Washington 

146,359 

1,195,471,000 

8,188 

North  Carolina 

194,812 

1,577,753,000 

8,091 

Pennsylvania 

233,107 

1,868,192,000 

8,018 

Wisconsin 

181,298 

1,449,889,000 

8,010 

Alabama 

131,021 

1,045,957,000 

7,984 

New  Jersey 

156,506 

1,232,014,000 

7,847 

Ohio 

280,357 

2,192,819,000 

7,832 

Florida 

234,729 

1,655,245,000 

7,044 

Connecticut 

63,207 

438,822,000 

6,965 

Massachusetts 

128,293 

878,621,000 

6,864 

Illinois 

325,516 

2,183,184,000 

6,697 

*States  maintain  a  public  higher  education  system  similar  to  that  of  Massachusetts.  Each  system  consists  of  at  least 
one  flagship  research  university  supported  by  branch  campuses  that  operate  as  autonomous  and  comprehensive 
regional  universities.  A  network  of  four-year  state  colleges  and  two-year  community  colleges  complete  the  three- 
tier  structure  of  each  system. 

f*Most  recent  data  available  for  national  comparison. 

^Total  revenue  from  all  sources  including  tuition  and  fees,  federal  government,  state  and  local  government,  private 
gifts  and  benefactions,  endowment  income,  sales  and  services,  and  other  miscellaneous  income. 

Source:  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  State  Higher  Education  Profiles:  1988  (Washington,  D.C.:  GPO,  1988). 


The  Political  Economy  of  Social  Disinvestment 


The  Saxon  commission  accurately  concluded  that  "unlike  the  leading  industrial  nations, 
and  alone  among  the  industrial  states,  Massachusetts  has  failed  to  recognize  that  its  sys- 
tem of  public  education  is  one  of  the  keys  to  continued  [economic]  strength"  and  general 
prosperity.25  All  political  rhetoric  to  the  contrary,  the  public  higher  education  systems 
recognized  for  research  and  teaching  excellence  are  also  among  the  best  funded  in  the 
nation  as  subsequent  comparisons  will  demonstrate.  On  the  other  hand,  comparative 
funding  data  reveals  that  aggregate  revenues  and  expenditures  by  Massachusetts  public 
institutions  are  at  best  mediocre  when  measured  against  national  averages.  Perhaps  more 
revealing  of  Massachusetts 's  faltering  position  in  public  higher  education  is  that  it  gener- 
ally ranks  near  the  bottom  when  compared  to  the  sixteen  industrial  and  high  technology 
states  generally  regarded  as  its  major  competitors. 

Current  Revenue  per  FTE  Student 

The  most  recent  national  data  (1985-1986)  shows  that  current  revenue  per  full-time 
equivalent  (FTE)  student  averaged  $7,950  for  public  higher  institutions.  In  Massachu- 
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Table  4 


Expenditures  per  FTE  Student 

in  Public  Higher  Education: 

Selected  Industrial  and  High  Technology  States, 

1985-1986 

(Dollars) 


Total  FTE 

Current  Fund 

Expenditures 

Enrollment 

Expenditures 

per  FTE 

United  States 

6,613,813 

$50,074,768,000 

$7,571 

Wisconsin 

181,298 

1,438,918,000 

7,950 

Minnesota 

128,675 

1,023,324,000 

7,933 

California 

891,025 

7,049,635,000 

7,912 

New  York 

412,852 

3,238,773,000 

7,842 

North  Carolina 

194,812 

1,527,535,000 

7,834 

Washington 

146,359 

1,143,284,000 

7,831 

Pennsylvania 

233,107 

1,814,384,000 

7,787 

Michigan 

295,329 

2,278,217,000 

7,723 

Texas 

486,874 

3,674,109,000 

7,544 

Alabama 

131,021 

979,770,000 

7,479 

Virginia 

168,434 

1,241,534,000 

7,390 

New  Jersey 

156,506 

1,140,310,000 

7,263 

Ohio 

280,357 

2,019,351,000 

7,212 

Connecticut 

63,207 

439,397,000 

6,975 

Florida 

234,729 

1,638,227,000 

6,971 

Illinois 

325,516 

2,152,955,000 

6,604 

Massachusetts 

128,293 

779,340,000 

6,089 

Source:  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Stare  Higher  Education  Profiles:  1988  (Washington,  D.C: 
GPO,  1988). 

setts,  during  the  same  period,  current  revenue  per  FTE  student  was  $6,864,  or  approxi- 
mately 14  percent  below  the  national  average.  Among  the  seventeen  largest  industrial  and 
high  technology  states,  Massachusetts  ranked  sixteenth  in  current  revenue  per  FTE  stu- 
dent (see  Table  3). 

Expenditures  per  FTE  Student 

Similarly,  the  most  recent  national  data  (1985-1986)  shows  that  expenditures  per  FTE 
student  averaged  $7,571  for  public  higher  institutions.  Massachusetts  expenditures  during 
the  same  period  were  $6,089,  or  approximately  20  percent  below  the  national  average. 
Massachusetts  ranked  seventeenth  among  the  seventeen  largest  industrial  and  high  tech- 
nology states  (see  Table  4). 

Likewise,  Massachusetts  lags  far  behind  most  industrial  and  high  technology  states  in 
expenditures  per  FTE  student  by  the  flagship  university  in  its  public  system.  In  the  seven- 
teen industrial  and  high  technology  states,  flagship  campus  expenditures  per  FTE  student 
range  from  a  high  of  $33,774  at  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  (UCLA)  to  a 
low  of  $11,032  at  Rutgers  University  in  New  Jersey  (see  Table  5).  The  median  flagship 
expenditure  in  this  sample  was  $16,529.  The  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst 
expenditures  were  near  the  low  end  of  the  sample  at  $11,924.  Moreover,  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Amherst  spent  approximately  28  percent  less  per  FTE  student  than  the 
median  expenditure  for  competing  flagship  campuses  in  other  major  systems  of  public 
higher  education. 
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Table  5 


Expenditures  per  FTE  Student 

by  Public  System  Flagship  Campuses: 

Selected  Industrial  and  High  Technology  States, 

Fall  1985 


FTE 

Current  Fund 

Expenditures 

University 

Enrollment 

Expenditures 

per  FTE 

California  —  Los  Angeles 

33,064 

$1,114,534,000 

$33,774 

Michigan 

32,172 

985,846,000 

30,807 

North  Carolina  —  Chapel  Hill 

20,243 

492,827,000 

24,641 

Washington 

30,072 

662,739,000 

22,091 

California  —  Berkeley 

29,745 

616,429,000 

20,547 

Minnesota  —  Minneapolis-St.  Paul 

45,664 

889,386,000 

19,335 

Wisconsin  —  Madison 

40,506 

768,125,000 

18,735 

Illinois  —  Urbana 

34,410 

588,436,000 

17,307 

Ohio  State  —  main  campus 

47,081 

781,204,000 

16,621 

Texas  A&M 

33,229 

542,434,000 

16,437 

Florida 

32,367 

504,382,000 

15,762 

Pennsylvania  State  —  main  campus 

33,120 

501,614,000 

15,200 

Michigan  State 

38,051 

503,483,000 

13,250 

Texas  —  Austin 

44,457 

537,027,000 

11,934 

Massachusetts  —  Amherst 

24,098 

286,173,000 

11,924 

Connecticut 

18,570 

213,026,000 

11,212 

New  York  —  Buffalo 

18,505 

212,339,000 

11,176 

Rutgers 

27,239 

297,869,000 

11,032 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Digest  of  Education  Statistics,  1988  (Washington,  D.C.:  GPO,  1988),  162-165. 


Table  6 


Sources  of  Current  Fund  Revenue 
for  U.S.  Public  Higher  Education 


US. 

Massachusetts 

Percentage* 
1986 

Percentage* 

Source 

1986 

1988 

1989 

1990 

Tuition  and  fees  from  students 

18.0 

17.1 

16.8 

19.1 

24.1 

Federal  government 

11.1 

9.5 

11.3 

10.3 

12.9 

State/local  government 

60.0 

63.8 

61.1 

58.5 

47.5 

Private  gifts  and  grants 

4.0 

2.5 

3.2 

3.5 

4.3 

Endowment  income 

0.8 

0.0 

0.1 

0.0** 

0.1 

Sales/services/other 

6.2 

6.9 

7.6 

8.6 

11.1 

*  Figures  are  not  strictly  comparable  because  the  Massachusetts  data  includes  state  appropriations  for  students 
attending  private  higher  institutions.  Thus,  the  state  share  of  funding  for  public  institutions  alone  is  actually  in  the 
low  fifties  (percentage),  while  the  share  of  revenues  provided  by  student  tuition  and  fees  is  several  percentage 
points  higher  than  shown  here. 

*The  exact  figure  for  endowment  income  is  0.043  percent. 

Sources:  U.S.:  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  State  Higher  Education  Profiles:  1988  (Washington,  D.C: 
GPO,  1988);  Massachusetts:  calculated  from  data  provided  by  the  Board  of  Regents. 

The  impact  of  this  underinvestment  on  the  flagship  campus  is  evident  when  one  notes 
that  of  the  seventeen  systems  compared  in  this  study,  every  state  except  Alabama  and 
Massachusetts  has  at  least  one  public  university  classified  Research  University  I  (the  top 
ranking)  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.26  Eight  states  have 
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Table  7 


Institutions  Classified  Research  University  I: 

Selected  Industrial  and  High  Technology  States, 

1990 


State 


Public  RU  I's 
(Number) 


Private  RU  I's  (Institution) 


California 

Connecticut 

Florida 

Illinois 

Massachusetts 
New  York 


New  Jersey 
North  Carolina 
Ohio 
Pennsylvania 


California  Institute  of  Technology 

Stanford  University 

University  of  Southern  California 

Yale  University 

University  of  Miami 

Northwestern  University 
University  of  Chicago 

Boston  University 

Harvard  University 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Columbia  University 
Cornell  University 
New  York  University 
Rockefeller  University 
University  of  Rochester 
Yeshiva  University 

Princeton  University 

Duke  University 

Case  Western  Reserve 

Carnegie-Mellon  University 
University  of  Pennsylvania 


Source:  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education  Almanac,  September  5, 1990, 28. 

two  public  institutions  classified  RU  I,27  while  six  of  the  nine  University  of  California 
campuses  are  classified  RU  I. 


The  Purpose  of  Public  Higher  Education: 
Quality  and  Access 


When  he  was  chancellor  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Regents,  Frankly n  Jennifer  ob- 
served that  the  fundamental  dilemma  of  public  higher  education  is  how  to  balance  "the 
interrelated  goals  of  excellence  and  access."28  The  correlation  between  educational  excel- 
lence and  expenditure  levels  by  higher  institutions  is  undeniable.  Excellence  is  certainly 
not  guaranteed  by  generous  revenues,  but  without  adequate  revenues  the  call  for  excel- 
lence is  merely  a  deceptive  buzzword.  Yet  if  excellence  is  a  function  of  revenue  levels, 
access  is  a  function  of  the  distribution  of  the  financial  burden  of  excellence  among  differ- 
ent revenue  streams. 

U.S.  public  higher  institutions  rely  on  six  revenue  streams.  The  core  streams  —  state 
government  appropriations,  student  tuition  and  fees,  and  sales  and  services  by  auxiliary 
enterprises  —  generate  84  percent  of  all  operating  revenues  for  public  higher  institutions 
(see  Table  6).  In  financially  healthy  systems,  the  margin  for  excellence  is  provided  by 
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Table  8 


State  and  Local  Appropriations  for  Public  Higher 

Education  per  FTE  Student: 

Selected  Industrial  States,  1985-1986 


State/Local 

Total  FTE 

Appropriations 

Appropriation 

Enrollment 

(Dollars) 

per  FTE  Student 

United  States 

6,613,813 

$30,234,463,000 

$4,570 

New  York 

412,852 

2,293,216,000 

5,553 

Florida 

234,729 

1,259,697,000 

5,360 

North  Carolina 

194,812 

1,028,695,000 

5,275 

California 

891,025 

4,632,551,000 

5,199 

Texas 

486,874 

2,394,745,000 

4,917 

Alabama 

131,021 

630,712,000 

4,815 

New  Jersey 

156,506 

750,297,000 

4,779 

Virginia 

168,434 

739,382,000 

4,401 

Massachusetts 

128,293 

534,202,000 

4,174 

Connecticut 

63,207 

259,783,000 

4,124 

Washington 

146,359 

589,367,000 

4,037 

Wisconsin 

181,298 

720,595,000 

3,981 

Illinois 

325,516 

1,259,697,000 

3,864 

Ohio 

280,357 

1,072,288,000 

3,830 

Minnesota 

128,675 

490,803,000 

3,805 

Michigan 

295,329 

1,095,187,000 

3,713 

Pennsylvania 

233,107 

786,509,000 

3,376 

Source:  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  State  Higher  Education  Profiles:  1988  (Washington,  D.C.: 
GPO,  1988). 

three  supplementary  revenue  streams  —  federal  grants  and  appropriations,  private  gifts, 
and  endowment  income. 

A  major  difference  between  the  public  and  private  sectors  of  higher  education  is  the 
financial  structure  of  the  core  revenue  streams  that  support  educational  and  general  ex- 
penditures. Because,  on  average,  private  institutions  derive  52  percent  of  their  current 
revenues  from  student  tuition  and  fees,  they  must  thus  adopt  pricing  policies  that  make 
them  inaccessible  to  most  students.29  Since  accessibility  is  largely  a  function  of  pricing, 
the  core  financial  structure  of  public  higher  education  systems  is  largely  dictated  by  the 
need  to  maintain  low  student  tuition  and  fees.  Consequently,  on  average,  U.S.  public  insti- 
tutions derive  only  18  percent  of  their  current  revenues  from  student  tuition  and  fees. 
Therefore,  excellence  in  the  public  sector  has  typically  been  a  function  of  state  appropria- 
tions which  average  about  60  percent  of  U.S.  public  institutions'  current  revenues  (see 
Table  6). 

In  this  respect,  the  underlying  philosophy  of  the  best  public  systems  is  that  the  state  is 
obliged  to  maintain  at  least  one  flagship  campus  to  give  students,  regardless  of  economic 
and  social  background,  access  to  a  higher  education  comparable  in  quality  to  the  best  in 
the  nation.  Similarly,  state  colleges  are  funded  at  levels  sufficient  to  allow  them  to  com- 
pete in  quality  with  average  private  liberal  arts  colleges  and  technical  institutes.  Hence, 
rather  than  being  viewed  as  a  substitute  for  public  funding,  private-sector  institutions  are 
used  as  yardsticks  for  ascertaining  what  state  government  must  provide  to  maintain  acces- 
sible public  institutions  of  the  best  quality.  On  this  point,  it  is  worth  noting  that  only  in 
Massachusetts  has  the  existence  of  prestigious  private  institutions  ever  been  used  as  a 
policy  rationale  for  underfunding  public  higher  education.  The  fact  is  that  nine  of  the 
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Table  9 


Tuition  and  Fee  Charges  at  Public  Higher 

Institutions:  Comparison  of  Massachusetts  to  the 

National  Average,  1990-1991 


National 
Average 


Massachusetts 
Average 


2-year  public 
4-year  public 


$    904 
1,755 


$1,502 
2,581 


Note:  Both  sets  of  figures  are  unweighted  averages  that  reflect  the  behavior  of  the  average  institution  in  setting 
prices.  Thus,  figures  from  each  institution  are  weighted  equally  in  computing  these  averages  and  are  not  adjusted 
for  enrollment. 

Sources:  National  average:  College  Board,  College  Scholarship  Service,  1990-91  College  Costs:  Average  Fixed 
Charges  and  Student  Expenses,  vol.  2,  no.  2,  November  1990,  2;  Massachusetts  average:  calculated  from  data 
supplied  by  the  Board  of  Regents  (figures  include  spring  1991  fee  increases). 


Table  10 


Ranges  of  Tuition  and  Fees: 

Four- Year  Public  Colleges  and  Universities, 

1990-1991 


Percentage  of 

Percentage  of 

Range  of  Tuition 

Institutions 

Institutions 

and  Fees 

(National) 

(Massachusetts) 

Less  than  $500 

2.0 

0.0 

$500-999 

8.0 

0.0 

$1,000-1,499 

30.0 

0.0 

$1,500-1,999 

32.0 

7.7 

$2,000-2,999 

22.8 

69.2 

$3,000  or  more 

5.2 

15.4 

Sources:  National  figures:  College  Board,  College  Scholarship  Service,  1990-91  College  Costs:  Average  Fixed 
Charges  and  Student  Expenses,  vol.  2,  no.  2,  November  1 990, 3;  Massachusetts  figures:  calculated  from  data  sup- 
plied by  the  Board  of  Regents  (figures  include  spring  1991  fee  increases). 

sixteen  states  compared  to  Massachusetts  in  this  study  also  have  at  least  one  private  uni- 
versity classified  RU  I;  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania  each  have  two  private  RU  I's,  California 
has  three,  and  New  York  tops  the  list  with  six  (see  Table  7). 


The  Core  Revenue  Streams 


State  Appropriations 

In  terms  of  nominal  appropriations  per  FTE  student,  Massachusetts  ranked  in  the  low 
middle  of  the  fifty  states  in  fiscal  1986.  While  state  appropriations  to  public  higher  educa- 
tion averaged  $4,570  per  FTE  student  nationwide  that  year,  Massachusetts  appropriated 
$4, 174  or  8.7  percent  below  the  national  average  (see  Table  8).  On  a  relative  basis,  Mas- 
sachusetts ranked  ninth  among  the  seventeen  major  industrial  and  high  technology  states 
and  thirty-third  in  the  nation  in  appropriations  per  FTE  student. 

The  generous  increases  in  initial  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988  were 
sufficient  to  raise  the  commonwealth's  per  capita  appropriation  to  twentieth  in  the  nation 
in  1988. 30  The  dramatic  relative  improvement  of  the  system's  funding  during  these  two 
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Table  11 


Percentage  of  Public  Higher  Education  Current  Fund 

Revenue  Provided  by  State  and  Local  Government 

Appropriations:  Selected  Industrial  and  High 

Technology  States,  1985-1986 


Current 

State/Local 

State/Local 

Fund  Revenue 

Appropriations 

Percentage 

United  States 

$52,581,968,000 

$30,234,463,000 

57.5 

New  York 

3,382,324,000 

2,293,216,000 

67.8 

North  Carolina 

1,577,753,000 

1,028,695,000 

65.2 

California 

7,364,946,000 

4,632,551,000 

62.9 

New  Jersey 

1,232,014,000 

750,297,000 

60.9 

Massachusetts 

878,621,000 

534,202,000 

60.8 

Alabama 

1,045,957,000 

630,712,000 

60.3 

Texas 

4,004,591,000 

2,394,745,000 

59.8 

Connecticut 

438,822,000 

259,783,000 

59.2 

Illinois 

2,183,184,000 

1,259,697,000 

57.7 

Florida 

2,183,184,000 

1,259,697,000 

57.7 

Virginia 

1,408,347,000 

739,382,000 

52.5 

Wisconsin 

1,449,889,000 

720,595,000 

49.7 

Washington 

1,195,471,000 

589,367,000 

49.3 

Ohio 

2,192,819,000 

1,072,288,000 

48.9 

Michigan 

2,345,154,000 

1,095,187,000 

46.7 

Minnesota 

1,069,287,000 

490,803,000 

45.9 

Pennsylvania 

1,868,192,000 

786,509,000 

42.1 

Source:  State/local  appropriations:  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  State  Higher  Education  Profiles: 
1988  (Washington,  D.C:  GPO,  1988). 

years  resulted  in  widespread  pronouncements  by  the  state's  leading  educators  that  the 
Massachusetts  public  higher  education  system  was  poised  to  become  one  of  the  ten  best  in 
the  nation  by  the  year  2000. 31  However,  following  the  reversions  of  the  last  three  fiscal 
years,  the  commonwealth's  appropriations  per  FTE  student  have  fallen  to  $4, 103,  a  nomi- 
nal reduction  of  1 .7  percent  and  a  real  reduction  (after  inflation)  of  19.7  percent  below 
1986  levels. 

Student  Tuition  and  Fees 

Although  state  support  for  the  commonwealth's  public  institutions  has  historically  been 
below  the  national  average,  its  public  institutions  have  been  highly  accessible  in  terms  of 
student  costs.  In  fiscal  1986,  tuition  and  fees  at  the  commonwealth's  public  institutions 
were  19  percent  below  the  national  average  and  ranked  thirty-eighth  lowest  in  the  nation.32 
In  fact,  as  was  noted  in  a  task  force  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Business  Roundtable, 
"Tuition  and  fees  in  Massachusetts  began  the  decade  at  relatively  low  levels  and  until 
1988  maintained  that  status  in  spite  of  increases."33  Indeed,  the  rate  of  increase  in  average 
tuition  and  fees  consistently  lagged  growth  in  the  state's  average  per  capita  income,  a  key 
aggregate  measure  of  students'  ability  to  pay.  Average  tuition  and  fees  increased  by  42 
percent  from  fiscal  years  1982  through  1988,  while  per  capita  income  in  Massachusetts 
increased  by  56  percent  during  the  same  period.  Thus,  by  fiscal  1989,  some  upward  ad- 
justment in  student  tuition  and  fees  was  justified  and  could  be  undertaken  without  imperil- 
ing the  accessibility  of  public  higher  institutions.  The  upward  adjustments  for  1989 
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brought  the  state's  tuition  and  fees  roughly  into  line  with  national  averages,  while  the 
impact  of  the  increase  on  accessibility  was  offset  by  large  increases  in  the  state's  scholar- 
ship reserve  account. 

However,  two  factors  radically  altered  this  picture  during  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991 . 
First,  as  part  of  the  reversion  process,  the  state's  scholarship  reserve  account  has  been  cut 
by  $30  million  or  36  percent  from  its  1988  peak  funding  level.  Second,  additional  in- 
creases in  the  average  tuition  and  fee  schedule  have  far  exceeded  inflation  and  personal 
income  growth  during  the  last  two  years.  Tuition  increased  a  systemwide  average  of  50 
percent  from  fiscal  years  1988  to  1991 ,  while  systemwide  mandatory  fees  increased  an 
average  of  100  percent  during  the  same  period.  As  a  consequence,  the  state's  colleges  and 
universities  are  now  among  the  most  expensive  public  institutions  in  the  United  States  (see 
Table  9  and  Table  10). 

In  1990-1991 ,  the  nationwide  average  tuition  and  mandatory  fee  charge  at  four-year 
public  institutions  was  $1,755.  In  Massachusetts,  the  comparable  charge  was  $2,581 ,  or 
47  percent  above  the  national  average.  Likewise,  the  nationwide  average  tuition  and  man- 
datory fee  charge  at  two-year  public  colleges  was  $904.  In  Massachusetts,  the  compara- 
tive charge  was  $1 ,502,  or  66  percent  above  the  national  average.  The  net  result  is  that 
both  University  of  Massachusetts  campuses  are  among  the  top  5  percent  in  terms  of  stu- 
dent cost  at  public  institutions  in  the  nation;  at  the  same  time  the  state's  four-year  institu- 
tions combined  rank  among  the  upper  quartile  and  its  two-year  colleges  rank  among  the 
upper  quintile  nationally  in  terms  of  average  costs. 

Thus,  the  comparative  data  indicates  that  the  state's  public  colleges  and  universities 
have  moved  near  the  top  of  their  competitive  price  range.  Any  further  substantial  in- 
creases in  tuition  or  fees  will  clearly  overprice  these  institutions.  In  addition,  the  New 
England  Economic  Project  estimates  that  personal  income  growth  in  Massachusetts  will 
lag  the  national  average  at  only  1 .9  percent  in  1991  and  2.5  percent  in  1992. 34  Hence,  the 
state's  public  institutions  will  encounter  further  short-term  constraints  on  their  ability  to 
increase  tuition  and  fees  due  to  slowing  personal  income  growth  in  Massachusetts. 

The  pattern  of  declining  state  support  for  public  higher  institutions,  when  combined 
with  rising  tuition  and  fees,  is  reaching  a  point  where  it  constitutes  a  de  facto  policy  of 
privatization.  In  fiscal  1986,  for  instance,  state  and  local  government  provided  63.8  per- 
cent of  current  revenues  for  the  commonwealth's  public  colleges  and  universities,  a  figure 
slightly  above  the  national  average  of  60  percent  (see  Table  6  and  Table  11). 

However,  as  Table  6  indicates,  the  percentage  of  current  fund  revenues  provided  by 
state  appropriations  in  Massachusetts  has  steadily  slipped  from  the  high  mark  represented 
by  the  1986  figure.  Following  the  1989  reversion,  state  and  local  funds  accounted  for  58.5 
percent  of  current  fund  revenues.  After  the  1990  reversions,  state  and  local  funds  fell  to 
only  47.5  percent  of  current  fund  revenues.  Comprehensive  systemwide  financial  data  for 
1991  was  not  available  at  the  time  of  writing,  but  there  have  been  five  additional  legisla- 
tive cuts  and  executive  reversions  with  the  result  that  1991  state  appropriations  and  state 
grants  will  most  likely  have  fallen  to  40  percent  or  less  of  current  fund  revenues.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  equation,  student  tuition  and  fees  rose  from  17. 1  percent  of  current  fund 
revenues  in  1986  to  24. 1  percent  in  1990  and  have  certainly  risen  to  at  least  27  percent  in 
the  last  fiscal  year. 

While  such  developments  might  be  written  off  entirely  to  the  state's  short-term  fiscal 
crisis,  regressive  "burden-shifting"  has  emerged  simultaneously  as  a  key  element  in  the 
Board  of  Regents'  long-term  planning  strategy.  Heeding  the  recommendations  of  the 
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former  chancellor,  Franklyn  Jennifer,  and  of  the  1990  Tuition  Advisory  Panel,  the  Board 
of  Regents  adopted  a  planning  goal  of  students'  tuition  and  fees  covering  35  percent  of  the 
actual  costs  of  public  higher  education.35  This  objective  has  also  been  embraced  by  the 
Weld  administration.36  By  comparison,  public  colleges  and  universities  nationwide  derive 
an  average  of  only  18  percent  of  current  fund  revenues  from  tuition  and  fees.37 

Although  the  Regents'  stated  policy  objective  is  to  stabilize  funding,  secure  excellence, 
and  maximize  system  autonomy,  by  shifting  the  system's  core  revenue  streams  away  from 
state  appropriations  onto  student  tuition  and  fees,  the  Regents  and  the  legislature  are  cre- 
ating a  financial  structure  for  the  public  institutions  equivalent  to  that  of  many  private 
"state-assisted"  institutions.38  Thus,  unless  the  Regents  and  the  legislature  intend  to  pri- 
vatize the  state's  twenty-nine  institutions,  the  1990  report  on  the  state  colleges  of  Massa- 
chusetts (SCOM)  is  quite  correct  in  its  conclusion  that  "the  35%  figure  recommended  by 
the  Regents  Tuition  Review  Panel  is  an  inappropriate  benchmark  by  which  to  gauge  indi- 
vidual student  support  for  the  cost  of  public  higher  education."39 

Sales  and  Services 

Sales  and  services  constitute  the  third  core  revenue  stream.  These  are  generally  adminis- 
tered through  such  nonprofit  auxiliary  enterprises  as  bookstores,  dormitories,  and  cafete- 
rias. The  operational  objective  of  auxiliary  enterprises  at  both  public  and  private 
institutions  is  to  be  financially  self-sustaining,  while  providing  educational  materials  (for 
example,  textbooks)  and  educational  services  (room  and  board,  health  care)  to  students  at 
the  lowest  cost  possible.  Nationwide,  auxiliary  services  account  for  6.2  percent  of  current 
fund  revenues  at  public  colleges  and  universities  (see  Table  6).  In  fiscal  1986,  the  com- 
monwealth's public  institutions  derived  6.9  percent  of  their  current  fund  revenue  from 
this  source,  a  figure  that  was  already  slightly  above  the  national  average. 

To  compensate  for  declining  state  funding,  college  and  university  administrators  have 
increasingly  looked  toward  enhancing  core  revenue  from  auxiliary  services  by  raising 
prices.  Thus,  by  fiscal  1989,  the  commonwealth's  public  institutions  were  deriving  8.6 
percent  of  their  current  fund  revenues  from  auxiliary  services;  by  1990  that  figure  had 
risen  to  1 1 . 1  percent.  But  because  such  enterprises  primarily  serve  students,  the  emerg- 
ing pressure  to  operate  auxiliary  enterprises  "for  profit"  in  Massachusetts  constitutes 
little  more  than  a  hidden  fee  increase  that  accelerates  the  current  pattern  of  privatization. 


The  Supplementary  Revenue  Streams 


Federal  Grants  and  Appropriations 

Federal  assistance  to  higher  education  falls  mainly  into  three  categories:  general  appro- 
priations in  support  of  land-grant,  sea-grant,  and  space-grant  universities,  need-based 
student  financial  aid,  and  competitive  awards  to  support  ongoing  research  projects.  Na- 
tionwide, public  colleges  and  universities  derive  11.1  percent  of  current  fund  revenues 
from  all  federal  sources.  By  comparison,  the  commonwealth's  public  institutions  derived 
9.5  percent  of  revenue  from  federal  sources  in  1986,  11.3  percent  in  1988,  10.3  percent 
in  1989,  and  12.9  percent  in  1990  (see  Table  6). 

Massachusetts  compares  favorably  to  national  averages,  particularly  in  its  receipt  of 
federal  appropriations  and  need-based  student  financial  aid.40  The  state  consistently 
underperforms  in  the  area  of  competitive  research  grants  and  awards  to  faculty.  At  public 
institutions  nationwide,  competitive  grants  and  awards  averaged  $18,067  per  FTE  faculty 
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in  fiscal  1986.  The  commonwealth's  public  institutions  generated  only  $9,669  per  FTE 
faculty  in  federal  grants  and  contracts,  a  figure  that  was  46  percent  below  the  national 
average  and  ranked  Massachusetts  as  forty-sixth  in  the  nation. 

However,  this  performance  is  itself  derivative  of  unpredictable  and  insufficient  state 
appropriations.  Major  federal  grants  and  contracts  are  typically  awarded  to  scholars  at 
institutions  willing  to  provide  matching  funds,  seed  money,  release  time,  support  staff, 
research  assistants,  and  adequate  research  facilities.  For  example,  in  recently  deciding  to 
locate  a  new  $61  million  high-field  magnetic  research  laboratory  at  Florida  State  Univer- 
sity instead  of  at  MIT,  the  National  Science  Board  cited  FSU's  "level  of  commitment"  as 
the  determining  factor.  It  especially  pointed  to  FSU's  willingness  to  pledge  twenty  new 
permanent  faculty  spots,  twenty  visiting  faculty  positions,  and  ten  technicians  to  the  labo- 
ratory.41 Without  equal  levels  of  stable  financial  commitment,  scholars  at  the  common- 
wealth's public  institutions  will  necessarily  be  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  in  securing 
federal  grants. 

Private  Gifts  and  Grants 

Private  gifts  and  grants  provide  about  4  percent  of  current  fund  revenues  at  public  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States.  The  comparable  figure  for  Massachusetts  was  2.5  percent  in 
fiscal  1986  (see  Table  6).  Since  that  time,  the  state's  public  institutions  have  steadily  in- 
creased their  private  revenue  stream  to  3.2  percent  in  1988,  3.5  percent  in  1989,  and  4.3 
percent  in  1990.  Nevertheless,  following  the  lead  of  an  October  1990  report  of  the  Senate 
Post- Audit  Committee,  the  Board  of  Regents  has  recommended  that  the  state's  twenty- 
nine  public  campuses  further  increase  their  private  fund-raising  capabilities.  Regent  Paul 
S.  Doherty  suggests  that  in  the  Regents'  view,  such  a  policy  would  help  public  institutions 
withstand  fluctuations  in  state  funding.42 

The  most  recent  data  indicates  that  Massachusetts  public  institutions  are  already  doing 
a  fairly  good  job  of  attracting  private  benefactions,  particularly  for  annual  funds.  How- 
ever, the  view  that  private  gifts  and  grants  can  in  any  way  compensate  for  inadequate  state 
funding  is  woefully  misinformed.  Massachusetts  continues  to  bring  its  private  fund-rais- 
ing into  line  with  national  averages,  but  the  additional  funds  have  been  sufficient  to  erase 
the  impact  of  only  one  of  the  last  nine  cuts  and  reversions  in  state  appropriations.  Such  a 
view  ignores  the  reality  that  private  fund-raising  at  public  institutions  typically  relies  on 
professional  and  support  staff  which  are  funded  by  state  appropriations  and  have  been 
reduced  or  eliminated  due  to  reduced  state  appropriations  in  Massachusetts. 

Endowment  Income 

As  the  final  supplementary  revenue  stream,  endowment  income  supplies  an  average  of  0.8 
percent  of  current  fund  revenues  at  U.S.  public  institutions  (see  Table  6).  The  comparable 
figure  for  Massachusetts  has  been  less  than  0. 1  percent.  In  this  respect,  the  October  1990 
report  of  the  Senate  Post- Audit  Committee  accurately  noted  that  Massachusetts  public 
higher  institutions  lag  well  below  the  national  average  in  endowment  building  and  in- 
come.43 However,  the  Senate  report  and  the  Board  of  Regents  again  miss  the  mark  with 
their  conclusion  that  larger  endowments  would  make  the  public  system  less  vulnerable  to 
cutbacks  in  state  assistance.  Even  if  the  commonwealth's  public  institutions  successfully 
built  endowments  to  double  the  national  average  (to  1 .6  percent),  such  income  would  have 
been  insufficient  to  cover  even  the  last  of  the  nine  cuts  and  reversions  experienced  over 
the  last  three  fiscal  years.  The  reality  of  public  higher  education  is  that  endowments  and 
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Table  12 


Projected  Maintenance  Budget  for  Massachusetts 

Public  Higher  Education:  Required  Real  Spending  by 

State  and  Local  Government  for  Direct 

Appropriations  to  Twenty-nine  Campuses, 

1986-1991* 


Maintenance 

Actual 

Increase/ 

Fiscal 

CPI 

Inflation 

Budget** 

Expenditures 

Shortfall 

Year 

(percent) 

Index 

(millions) 

(millions) 

(percent) 

1986 

1.9 

100.0 

$525.9 

$525.9 

0 

1987 

3.6 

101.9 

535.9 

545.8 

+  1.9 

1988 

3.9 

105.6 

555.2 

635.6 

+  14.5 

1989 

4.6 

109.7 

576.8 

616.7 

+  6.9 

1990 

6.1 

114.8 

603.3 

583.5 

-3.3 

1991 

3.7 

121.8 

640.1 

526.5 

-17.8 

1992 

— 

126.3 

663.7 

468.0 

-29.5 

^Direct  appropriations  to  the  twenty-nine  public  campuses  for  operating  expenses.  Does  not  include  scholarship 
reserves,  educational  resource  materials,  subsidies  to  private  institutions,  Board  of  Regents  accounts,  or  other 
miscellaneous  expenditures. 

*  Projects  the  nominal  spending  necessary  to  maintain  a  "flat  budget"  in  "real"  dollars.  The  projected  appropriations 
also  assume  stable  enrollments  during  the  five-year  period. 

Sources:  CPI:  U.S.  Census  Bureau,  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1989  (Washington,  D.C:  GPO,  1 989),  463 
(1991  figure  is  an  annualized  projection  of  the  October/November  inflation  rate);  actual  expenditures:  The  CLT 
Petition  (Question  3)  and  Higher  Education:  An  Informational  Report  Prepared  by  the  Board  of  Regents,  October 
1990, 7  (figures  include  all  reversions  of  previously  appropriated  funds  through  September  1990;  1992  figure  pro- 
posed by  Governor  William  Weld). 

private  gifts  can  supply  a  "margin  of  excellence"  that  turn  good  institutions  into  excellent 
ones,  and  excellent  ones  into  world-class  universities,  but  under  no  circumstances  can 
they  ever  substitute  for  state  appropriations  to  fund  the  normal  operating  expenses  of 
public  institutions. 


Two  Policy  Options:  Privatization  or  Public  Funding? 

The  ongoing  debate  over  the  Massachusetts  fiscal  crisis  can  be  resolved  into  two  policy 
options  when  one  turns  to  the  specific  question  of  funding  for  public  higher  education. 
The  current  policy,  initiated  in  fiscal  1988,  is  to  shift  the  core  revenue  stream  from  state 
appropriations  to  a  combination  of  tuition  and  fees,  private  gifts,  and  endowment  income. 
Should  this  policy  be  carried  through  to  its  conclusion,  the  existing  public  colleges  and 
universities  will  be  forced  to  rely  on  a  financial  structure  that  is  more  appropriate  to  pri- 
vate institutions.  In  this  sense,  the  state  legislature  is  pursuing  privatization  by  default, 
while  the  Board  of  Regents  is  apparently  pursuing  privatization  by  design.  This  option 
makes  it  inevitable  that  educators  will  be  forced  to  choose  between  excellence  or  accessi- 
bility, and  under  either  scenario  a  majority  of  the  state's  college  and  university  students 
will  be  the  losers. 

However,  if  the  current  policy  is  to  be  reversed,  it  requires  at  minimum  a  commitment 
by  the  commonwealth  to  restore  state  funding  to  real  fiscal  1986  levels.  As  indicated 
above,  funding  levels  for  public  higher  education  in  Massachusetts  have  been  adequate  to 
maintain  satisfactory  institutions  of  average  quality  compared  to  national  standards.  Nev- 
ertheless, as  the  data  indicates,  even  this  modest  policy  objective  has  been  abandoned  for 
the  present  time.  For  example,  the  comparative  data  discussed  previously  shows  that 
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Massachusetts  was  average  to  slightly  below  average  in  its  support  for  public  higher  edu- 
cation during  1986. 

For  analytical  purposes,  therefore,  one  can  regard  the  1986  appropriation  as  the  most 
recent  baseline  for  measuring  the  amount  the  state  must  appropriate  to  maintain  average 
funding  for  its  higher  institutions.  Maintaining  this  historical  funding  average  during 
fiscal  1991  would  have  required  direct  state  appropriations  to  the  twenty -nine  campuses 
of  $640. 1  million  (see  Table  12).  Yet  the  actual  appropriation  for  1991  was  only  $526.4 
million,  or  17.8  percent  below  the  nominal  appropriation  necessary  to  maintain  a  real- 
dollar,  flat  budget.  Restoring  the  real  funding  levels  of  1986  would  require  a  nominal 
fiscal  1992  appropriation  of  $663.7  million.  This  would  require  an  increase  of  $137.2 
million  over  the  actual  1991  appropriation.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  figure  is  for  direct 
appropriations  to  the  public  campuses  only  and  does  not  include  funds  for  the  state  schol- 
arship reserve,  subsidies  to  private  institutions,  educational  resource  materials,  and  Re- 
gents accounts.  A  total  higher  education  appropriation  of  $745.3  million  would  be 
required  in  1992  to  restore  real  funding  to  1986  levels  when  one  includes  these  expenses 
(see  Table  14). 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  even  a  successful  maintenance  strategy  of  the  type  sug- 
gested by  a  $663.7  million  1992  appropriation  would  not  keep  Massachusetts  from  falling 
further  behind  its  major  competitors  in  other  states.  In  the  national  context,  other  large 
industrial  states  —  even  those  with  fiscal  shortfalls  of  their  own  —  have  not  pursued  main- 
tenance strategies  in  higher  education  expenditures.  During  1989  and  1990,  the  last  two 
fiscal  years  in  which  comprehensive  data  is  available,  every  state  except  Massachusetts 
increased  its  appropriations  for  higher  education  operating  expenses.  During  this  same 
biennial  period,  thirty-one  states  increased  higher  education  appropriations  by  at  least  14 
percent,  a  rate  well  in  excess  of  inflation,  while  Massachusetts  reduced  its  appropriation 
for  higher  education's  operating  expenses  by  9  percent  (see  Table  13).  So  even  if  Massa- 
chusetts were  to  restore  the  real  spending  levels  of  1986,  the  state  would  continue  to  fall 
further  behind  the  other  industrial  and  high  technology  states,  which  are  increasing  real 
spending  on  higher  education. 


The  Price  of  Excellence 

Another  level  on  which  public  higher  education  finance  must  be  addressed  is  the  question 
of  whether  an  average  higher  education  system  is  good  enough  to  compete  economically 
in  those  areas  targeted  by  the  commonwealth.  As  Massachusetts  comes  to  rely  for  its 
prosperity  more  and  more  on  a  postindustrial  economy  that  is  higher  education  intensive, 
average  financial  support  for  an  average  public  higher  education  system  will  no  longer  be 
adequate  to  sustain  the  state's  competitive  position.  This  conclusion  was  put  forward 
succinctly  in  a  January  1991  report  by  the  Regents  Task  Force  on  Administrative  Organi- 
zation, whose  members  consisted  chiefly  of  leading  Massachusetts  business  executives: 
"The  quality  of  public  higher  education  must  be  competitive  with  that  of  private  higher 
education,  and  that  quality  must  never  be  compromised  in  an  attempt,  however  well-inten- 
tioned, to  save  taxpayers'  money."44 

The  same  view  has  been  echoed  consistently  by  the  state's  educational  leaders. 
Franklyn  Jennifer  insisted  throughout  his  tenure  that  "our  goal  must  be  a  system  of  public 
higher  education  that  is  acknowledged  to  be  among  the  finest  in  the  nation."45  Similarly, 
Regents  chairman  Paul  Tsongas  has  persistently  warned  state  leaders  that  Massachusetts 
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Table  13 


State  Spending  for  Higher  Education  Operating 

Expenses:  Two-year  Change  for  Selected  Industrial 

and  High  Technology  States,  1988-1990 

Percent 
State  Change 

Illinois  +26 

Virginia  +21 

Texas  +18 

Washington  +17 

Alabama  +16 

Minnesota  +16 

Pennsylvania  +16 

Florida  +15 

North  Carolina  +14 

California  +13 

Wisconsin  +13 

Ohio  +13 

New  Jersey  + 1 2 

Connecticut  +12 

New  York  +11 

Michigan  +8 

Massachusetts  -9 

Note:  The  percentages  assume  a  flat  fiscal  1992  budget  of  $13.1  billion.  If  total 
spending  is  scaled  back  to  $1 2.3  billion,  as  proposed  by  Governor  William  Weld,  the 
average  higher  education  budget  would  be  6. 1  percent  of  total  state  spending,  while 
the  world-class  budget  would  be  7.2  percent  of  total  state  spending. 

Source:  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education  Almanac,  September  5, 1990, 29-87. 


Table  14 


Spending  Necessary  for  Average  and  World-class 
Public  Higher  Education  Systems  in  Massachusetts 

(1992  Dollars) 

Average  World-class 

Line  Item  (millions)  (millions) 

Operating  Expenses  $663.7  $780.0 

Scholarship  Reserve  56.5  56.5 

Educational  Resource  Materials  9.6  38.5 

Tufts  Veterinary  School  4.8  4.8 

Regents  Account/Miscellaneous  10.7  10.7 

Total  Appropriation  $745.3  $890.5 

Percentage  of  State  Budget*  5.6  6.8 

*The  percentages  assume  a  flat  fiscal  1992  budget  of  $13.1  billion.  If  total  spending  is  scaled  back  to 
$12.3  billion,  as  proposed  by  Governor  William  Weld,  the  average  higher  education  budget  would  be  6.1 
percent  of  total  state  spending,  while  the  world-class  budget  would  be  7.2  percent  of  total  state  spend- 
ing. 

must  build  one  of  the  best  public  higher  education  systems  in  the  United  States  by  the  year 
2000. ^  As  noted  by  the  members  of  the  Saxon  commission,  the  centerpiece  of  this  larger 
goal  must  entail  the  creation  of  a  world-class  public  university  in  Massachusetts. 

Until  1988  the  state  had  made  substantial  progress  toward  this  goal  and  was  truly  poised 
for  a  final  push  into  the  upper  echelons  of  great  public  higher  education  systems.  It  is  easy 
for  education  leaders  and  elected  officials  to  invoke  rhetoric  of  this  ideal,  but  no  public 
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official  should  underestimate  the  enormity  of  that  task  or  ignore  the  immense  damage  to 
the  system  incurred  during  the  last  three  fiscal  years.  For  as  the  1990  SCOM  report  ob- 
served, the  great  public  university  systems  such  as  those  of  California,  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota  are  "literally  nurtured  and  supported  by  public  funds."47  (Emphasis  added. ) 

Appendix  B  offers  a  model  for  projecting  the  state  spending  necessary  to  create  a 
world-class  public  university  and  make  the  overall  public  system  one  of  the  best  in  the 
nation.  The  eleven  states  were  selected  because  each  has  two  or  more  Research  Univer- 
sity I  public  campuses  and  thus  supplies  comparable  models  to  a  hypothetical  world-class 
Massachusetts  system  with  two  research  universities  (UMass/ Amherst  and  UMass/Bos- 
ton).  Appendix  B  yields  an  enrollment- weighted  average  current  revenue  figure  of 
$10,263  per  FTE  student  for  fiscal  1992.  The  most  conservative  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  projection  is  that  FTE  enrollment  will  decline  slightly  during  the  middle  of  the 
1990s  and  return  to  previous  levels  by  the  end  of  the  decade.48  Therefore,  assuming  stable 
FTE  enrollments  of  1 13,000,  Massachusetts  public  colleges  and  universities  would  have 
to  generate  total  current  revenues  of  $1.3  billion,  excluding  hospitals  and  auxiliary  ser- 
vices, in  fiscal  1992  to  rank  among  comparable  world-class  university  systems.  State 
appropriations  provide  60  percent  of  current  fund  revenues  for  U.S.  public  higher  educa- 
tion. Thus,  to  place  Massachusetts  among  the  world-class  systems,  the  total  1992  state 
appropriation  for  operating  expenses  would  have  to  be  $780  million.  As  proposed  in  Table 
14,  to  maintain  a  world-class  system,  total  higher  education  appropriations  for  1992 
would  have  to  be  $890.5  million. 

From  the  fiscal  1991  state  appropriations  of  $526  million,  it  would  require  real  in- 
creases of  4  percent  annually  in  state  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1992-2001  to  reach 
the  projected  world-class  figure  by  2001 .  However,  a  caveat  is  in  order  because  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Education  Statistics  projects  that  real  expenditures  on  public  higher 
education  will  increase  by  2  percent  annually  from  current  levels  throughout  the  next 
decade.49  Consequently,  it  is  more  realistic  to  expect  that  keeping  pace  with  existing 
world-class  systems  would  require  6  percent  annual  real  increases  in  state  appropriations 
to  the  commonwealth's  public  higher  institutions. 

The  data  indicates  that  throughout  the  1980s  the  commonwealth's  public  higher  institu- 
tions relied  on  below-average  core  and  supplementary  revenue  streams.  However,  with 
one  exception  —  state  appropriations  —  these  shortfalls  have  largely  been  rectified. 
Among  the  core  streams,  student  tuition  and  fees  are  among  the  highest  in  the  nation  for 
public  institutions.  Below-average  performance  in  the  supplementary  streams,  particu- 
larly private  gifts  and  endowment  income,  is  being  remedied  through  aggresive  private 
fund-raising  campaigns,  which  the  data  shows  are  steadily  bringing  Massachusetts  into 
line  with  national  averages.  Yet  despite  the  fact  that  excellence  and  accessibility  in  the 
public  sector  are  mainly  a  function  of  state  appropriations,  funding  higher  education  is 
not  a  budget  priority  in  Massachusetts. 

The  priority  assigned  to  public  higher  education  in  a  particular  state  can  be  measured  in 
two  ways.  First,  spending  on  higher  education  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  state  budget 
may  be  used  as  an  indicator  of  the  importance  state  government  places  on  higher  educa- 
tion relative  to  other  expenditures.  Second,  total  tax  dollars  appropriated  to  higher  educa- 
tion as  a  percentage  of  state  personal  income  may  be  used  as  an  indicator  of  state 
government's  willingness  to  support  public  higher  education  relative  to  the  population's 
ability  to  pay.  The  absence  of  genuine  commitment  to  public  higher  education  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  evident  in  both  comparative  measures. 
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Table  15 


Percentage  of  State  and  Local  Tax  Revenues 

Allocated  to  Public  Higher  Education: 

Selected  Industrial  States,  1988-1989* 

Appropriation  as 
Percentage  of 
Tax  Revenues 


United  States 

Alabama 

North  Carolina 

California 

Virginia 

Minnesota 

Wisconsin 

Washington 

Texas 

Florida 

Michigan 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Pennsylvania 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Connecticut 

Massachusetts 


8.1 

13.1 
12.2 
10.6 
9.3 
9.3 
9.0 
8.9 
8.1 
7.8 
7.7 
6.9 
6.8 
6.3 
5.8 
5.7 
5.7 
5.5 


Index** 


100 

162 

150 

131 

115 

114 

111 

110 

100 

96 

95 

85 

84 

78 

72 

70 

70 

67 


*This  ratio  suggests  the  relative  importance  of  public  higher  education  in  the  state  budget 
compared  to  the  funding  of  other  public  services  by  state  and  local  governments. 

**The  index  measures  the  relative  priority  of  higher  education  in  state  budgets  with  the 
national  average  equal  to  1 00  on  the  index. 

Source:  Kent  Halstead,  State  Profiles:  Financing  Public  Higher  Education,  1978  to  1989 
(Washington,  D.C.:  Research  Associates  of  Washington,  1989),  66. 

Nationwide,  state  appropriations  to  public  higher  education  currently  average  slightly 
more  than  8  percent  of  total  state  and  local  expenditures  (see  Table  15).  During  the  same 
period  in  Massachusetts,  state  appropriations  to  public  higher  education  accounted  for 
only  5.5  percent  of  total  state  and  local  expenditures.  That  allocation  ranked  Massachu- 
setts forty-eighth  in  the  nation  in  terms  of  the  budget  priority  it  assigns  to  public  higher 
education.  Furthermore,  since  the  last  report  of  nationwide  comparative  data,  state  appro- 
priations to  the  commonwealth's  public  colleges  and  universities  have  fallen  to  4  percent 
of  total  state  and  local  expenditures  —  merely  half  the  national  average  —  meaning  that 
Massachusetts  now  assigns  a  lower  budgetary  priority  to  public  higher  education  than  any 
state  in  the  nation. 

Clearly,  if  Massachusetts  is  to  give  adequate  support  to  public  higher  education,  it  must 
partially  realign  its  budget  priorities,  and  the  scope  of  called-for  realignment  is  realistic. 
As  the  figures  in  Table  14  indicate,  if  Massachusetts  were  to  restore  real  fiscal  1986  fund- 
ing levels  in  fiscal  1992,  total  higher  education  spending  would  account  for  only  5.7  per- 
cent of  total  state  spending.  It  would  require  only  6.8  percent  of  current  state  expenditures 
(in  constant  1992  dollars)  for  Massachusetts  to  fund  a  world-class  public  higher  education 
system;  this  figure  remains  substantially  below  the  national  average. 

Moreover,  arguments  that  the  commonwealth  "cannot  afford"  to  finance  public  higher 
institutions  at  this  time  are  not  supported  when  one  compares  actual  state  spending  on 
public  higher  education  to  the  state's  tax  capacity.  Even  prior  to  the  nine  reversions  of 
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fiscal  years  1989-1991,  Massachusetts  ranked  fifty-first  among  the  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  the  ratio  of  public  higher  education  expenditures  to  state  personal  income 
(the  central  variable  in  measuring  tax  capacity).50  On  this  point,  it  is  worth  noting  that  a 
January  1990  public  opinion  survey  found  that  68  percent  of  Massachusetts  residents  were 
willing  to  pay  increased  taxes  to  support  public  higher  education,  especially  if  specific  tax 
revenues  were  earmarked  for  that  purpose.51  In  a  state  where  the  future  is  so  closely  tied  to 
brainpower,  it  is  an  ironic  paradox  that  elected  officials  lack  the  political  commitment  to 
fund  so  much  as  an  average  system  of  public  higher  education. fc*-' 
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Appendix  A 
Equation  1 : 


A  =  per  capita  higher  educational  expenditure  ($6,667,  U.S.  average,  academic  year  1986) 

B  =  5  years  (to  account  for  graduate/professional  training) 

C  =  total  cost  per  student 

Hence,  A  x  B  =  C,  $6,667  x  5  =  $33,335. 


Equation  2: 


D  =  $23,383  (median  annual  salary  of  high  school  graduate) 

E  =  $38,337  (median  annual  salary  of  college  graduate) 

F  =  1 .02  (adjustment  for  anticipated  real  annual  income  growth  of  2  percent) 

G  =  estimated  real  income 

Hence,  D  or  E  x  F  =  G2,  G2  x  F  =  G3  . . .  in  which  DG,  +  DG2  +  . . .  DG^  and  EG^  =  real 
lifetime  income. 


Equation  3: 


DG40  =  average  lifetime  income  of  high  school  graduate  ($1,425,254) 
EG4Q  =  average  lifetime  income  of  college  graduate  ($2,071,591) 
H  =  average  value  added  to  human  capital  by  college  degree 
Hence,  EG^  -  DG^  =  H,  or  $2,071,591  -  $1,425,254  =  $646,000. 


Equation  4: 


H  -s-  C  =  J  (ratio  of  value  added  to  per  capita  expenditure) 
Hence,  $646,000  +  $33,335  =  $19. 

Equation  5: 


$646,000  x  0.06  (tax  and  fee  payments)  =  $38,760  added  tax  and  fee  revenue 
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Appendix  B 

Computation  of  Projected  Real  Current  Revenues  per  FTE  Student 
by  State  with  World-class  Public  University  Systems 


Current  Revenues 

Estimated 

Enrollment 

per  FTE  Student 

Projection 

Weighting 

State 

1985-1986 

1991-1992* 

Factor** 

New  Mexico 

$9,149 

$11,619 

X 

.01 

= 

$      116 

Georgia 

9,100 

11,557 

x 

.04 

= 

462 

Colorado 

8,388 

10,653 

X 

.03 

= 

320 

Virginia 

8,383 

10,646 

X 

.05 

= 

532 

Michigan 

8,376 

10,638 

X 

.09 

= 

957 

California 

8,266 

10,498 

X 

.29 

= 

3,044 

Texas 

8,223 

10,443 

X 

.16 

= 

1,671 

North  Carolina 

8,091 

10,276 

X 

.06 

= 

617 

Pennsylvania 

8,018 

10,183 

X 

.07 

= 

713 

Ohio 

7,832 

9,947 

X 

.09 

= 

895 

Illinois 

6,697 

8,505 

X 

.11 

= 

936 

Average 


$8,229 


$10,451 


n/a 


$10,263 


*  1985-1 986  figure  adjusted  upward  by  27  percent  using  the  inflation  index  constructed  in  Table  13. 

*  Enrollment  weighting  factor  is  the  FTE  enrollment  in  each  state  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  FTE  enrollment  of  the 
eleven  states. 

Source:  1985-1986  figures  on  current  revenues  per  student  FTE  tabulated  from  data  in  NCES,  Srafe  Higher 
Education  Profiles:  1988. 
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Tax  to  Grind  Unequal  Personal 

Income  Taxation 
of  Massachusetts 
Single-Parent 
Families  and  Options 
for  Reform 

Randy  Albelda 


While  Massachusetts  households  headed  by  single  parents  have,  on  average,  less  income 
than  other  types  of  families,  they  are  subject  to  the  same  effective  income  tax  rate  as  the 
population  as  a  whole.  Consequently,  such  head-of-household  families  are  victims  of 
inequitable  tax  treatment  in  two  ways.  First,  their  current  personal  exemptions  result  in  a 
higher  tax  burden  on  these  families  than  on  families  of  the  same  size  and  income  who  file 
joint  income  tax  returns.  Second,  head-of-household  families ,  defined  as  single  filers , 
must  apply  a  lower  no-tax  threshold  than  joint  filers ,  even  though  the  former  are  also 
composed  of  two  or  more  persons.  Both  tax  provisions  translate  to  less  tax  relief  for  many 
low-income  families  than  other  low-income  filers ,  yet  they  can  easily  be  remedied  at  a 
relatively  low  cost  to  the  commonwealth.  This  article  presents  data  on  the  1988  tax  bur- 
dens of  single,  joint,  and  head-of-household  filers  and  suggests  three  options  for  tax  re- 
form to  correct  these  inequities. 


This  article  addresses  several  Massachusetts  income  tax  equity  issues  as  they  relate 
particularly  to  families  with  dependent  children  headed  by  one  adult.  (The  federal 
tax  code  refers  to  these  as  head-of-household  families.)  The  current  income  tax  treatment 
of  these  families  subjects  many,  especially  those  at  low-income  levels,  to  substantially 
higher  effective  tax  rates  than  joint  filers,  and  presents  serious  violations  to  the  desirable 
principle  of  income  tax  equity.  This  implicit  family  policy  penalizes  single-parent  families 
in  Massachusetts. 

Three  personal  income  tax  reforms  directed  primarily  at  single-parent  families  would 
promote  considerable  tax  equity.  Significantly,  these  proposals  would  represent  a  rela- 
tively small  loss  of  revenue  to  the  commonwealth.  In  adopting  them,  Massachusetts  would 
join  the  federal  government  and  a  number  of  states  with  income  taxes  that  have  already 
enacted  such  changes. 

In  1970,  11.0  percent  of  all  Massachusetts  families  with  children  under  eighteen  were 
headed  by  females.  By  1980  that  percentage  had  grown  to  18.2  percent.1  Not  only  are 
many  more  families  headed  by  single  parents,  but  these  families  are  more  likely  to  be 
poor  than  other  families.  A  1986  report  on  poverty  in  Massachusetts  reveals  the  extent  to 

Randy  Albelda,  assistant  professor  of  economics  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston,  has  served  as 
research  director  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate  Taxation  Committee  and  the  Massachusetts  state  legislature 's 
Special  Commission  on  Tax  Reform. 
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which  the  ranks  of  those  whose  income  is  below  the  federal  poverty  level  are  dispropor- 
tionately composed  of  women  and  their  children.  The  author  of  the  report,  Andrew  Sum, 
estimates  that  the  percentage  of  persons  in  poor  families  that  were  headed  by  single 
women  increased  from  42.9  percent  to  67.8  percent  between  1970  and  1985. 2 

Currently,  single-headed  female  households  have  lower  average  income,  adjusted  for 
family  size,  than  married  couple  families  with  or  without  children,  single  persons,  or 
families  headed  by  persons  sixty-five  years  or  older.3  Despite  increases  in  earnings  in- 
come, single  mothers  have  seen  government  transfer  income  cut  dramatically  since  1973. 
The  net  result  is  slow  average  growth  in  total  income.  However,  since  most  of  the  govern- 
ment transfers  single  mothers  receive  are  not  taxable,  the  percentage  of  taxable  income 
for  head-of-household  families  has  increased.  These  trends  —  larger  numbers  of  single- 
headed  families  and  a  bigger  percentage  of  their  income  being  taxable  —  have  resulted  in 
single-parent  families  facing  larger  tax  burdens  than  other  low-income  families  of  similar 
size  but  headed  by  married  couples  and  even  higher  than  many  elder  single  and  joint  filers 
with  smaller  families  and  larger  incomes. 

Income  taxes  are  the  most  effective  redistributive  tax  instrument.  Equity,  both  horizon- 
tal (treating  similar  families  similarly)  and  vertical  (taxing  on  an  "ability  to  pay"  basis) 
are  desirable  policy  goals  that  are  most  easily  achieved  with  income  taxes.  A  strong  case 
can  be  made  for  states  to  structure  their  income  taxes  to  provide  as  much  equity  as  possi- 
ble, because  other  revenue  instruments,  namely,  sales,  property,  and  excise  taxes  and  fees 
and  charges,  cannot.4  Since  the  income  tax  is  one  of  the  few  tax  instruments  that  can  com- 
pletely exempt  poor  households  from  taxation,  policymakers  should  take  special  care  in 
adjusting  this  feature  of  the  income  tax  system. 

Federal  tax  reform  in  1986  did  make  adjustments  to  the  personal  income  tax  code  that 
included  provisions  which  reflect  changes  in  U.S.  family  structure,  modern  labor  force 
patterns,  and  growing  tax  burdens  on  the  poor.  A  head-of-household  standard  deduction 
was  added,  the  earned  income  tax  credit  was  increased,  and  the  standard  deduction  and 
personal  exemptions  were  boosted  and  indexed  to  inflation  beginning  in  1989.  The 
changes  removed  many  of  the  poor  from  tax  rolls  and  allowed  single  parents  the  largest 
tax  reduction  among  all  family  types.5 

Massachusetts 's  general  concern  over  the  equity  of  income  tax  liability  and  protection 
of  low-income  families  is  demonstrated  by  its  relative  standing  among  the  states.  In  1988 
only  twelve  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  had  a  higher  tax  threshold  for  a  family  of 
four.6  However,  Massachusetts  state  tax  policy  generally  does  not  take  into  account  the 
significant  evolution  in  the  structure  of  the  family,  particularly  the  growth  of  families  with 
dependent  children  headed  by  one  adult.7  Consequently,  the  commonwealth's  own  policy 
of  providing  relief  from  income  taxation  for  some  families  is  not  being  fully  realized  and 
in  fact  penalizes  head-of-household  families. 

The  first  of  my  recommended  reforms,  establishing  a  head-of-household  exemption, 
would  assure  that  families  with  the  same  number  of  people  receive  the  same  amount  of 
personal  and  dependent  exemptions.  The  second  reform,  adjusting  the  no-tax  status 
(NTS)  —  income  tax  threshold  —  for  family  size  would  correct  the  current  practice  of 
taxing  families  whose  income  is  below  the  official  poverty  line,  most  of  which  are  headed 
by  females.  The  third  reform,  automatically  adjusting  the  no-tax  status  (as  amended 
above)  to  the  inflation  rate  would  ensure  that  no  poor  family  faces  income  tax  liabilities. 

The  suggested  reforms  will  result  in  relatively  minor  changes  in  tax  liabilities  overall, 
as  they  largely  affect  taxpayers  with  modest  obligations,  and  as  such  have  a  relatively 
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small  impact  on  tax  revenues.  This  fact  does  not  diminish  the  importance  of  these  pro- 
posals: even  a  small  income  tax  liability  for  a  very  low-income  parent  struggling  to  sup- 
port her  family  is  difficult  and  counterproductive  in  terms  of  the  state's  efforts  to  encour- 
age the  employment  of  single-  and  two-parent  families.  Although  the  burden  imposed  by 
the  income  tax  may  be  small,  with  a  few  relatively  minor  adjustments  that  burden  can 
effectively  be  eliminated.  Hardship  can  be  avoided  while  tax  equity  can  be  enhanced. 
Since  1988,  many  state  and  local  services  have  been  and  are  being  severely  cut,  tax 
revenues  have  fallen  short  of  predicted  levels,  and  the  legislature  has  passed  several  new 
taxes,  fees,  and  charges,  Tax  reform  proposals  that  would  decrease  state  tax  revenues, 
such  as  those  presented  here,  may  seem  capricious  or  misplaced.  However,  the  fiscal 
crisis  does  not  belie  the  importance  of  establishing  tax  equity  for  some  of  the  most  vulner- 
able families  in  the  commonwealth.  Just  the  opposite  is  true.  Tax  equity  for  these  families 
takes  on  greater  significance  as  low-income  families  —  especially  single  parents  —  are 
facing  some  of  the  most  severe  cuts  in  state-financed  programs  and  are  hard  hit  by  the 
most  recent  revenue-raising  legislation  —  increased  income  tax  rates,  gasoline  excise,  and 
various  fees  and  charges.  For  a  relatively  small  price  the  state  can  and  should  relieve  these 
families  of  some  of  their  unfair  income  tax  burdens. 


Current  Taxation  of  Heads  of  Households 


Data  on  tax  burdens  of  low-income  families  in  Massachusetts  is  difficult  to  obtain.  While 
actual  data  from  tax  returns  would  be  the  most  desirable,  it  has  severe  limitations.  Depart- 
ment of  Revenue  (DOR)  data  is  based  on  actual  tax  returns  that  report  adjusted  gross 
income  (AGI)  for  families  that  file  returns.  However,  DOR  data  on  poor  families  is  dis- 
torted for  two  reasons.  First,  AGI  excludes  most  money  income  from  the  government  such 
as  Social  Security  benefits,  Supplemental  Security  Income,  and  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children  (all  primary  sources  of  income  for  low-income  families).  Second, 
many  families  that  fall  below  the  no-tax  status  do  not  bother  to  file  returns.  An  alternative 
source  is  annual  income  data  on  Massachusetts  residents  extracted  from  Current  Popula- 
tion Survey  (CPS)  collected  by  the  Commerce  Department.  Despite  problems  associated 
with  self-reporting  of  income,  it  is  a  better  source  for  information  on  low-income 
families. 

All  the  tax  burden  data  reported  here  is  generated  from  the  Massachusetts  Tax  Simula- 
tion Model  developed  by  Tufts  University  economist  Andrew  Reschovsky  and  Hunter 
College  economist  Howard  Chernick,  which  is  used  extensively  by  the  legislature  and 
executive  office  in  the  state  to  understand  the  distributional  effects  of  tax  policy  in  Massa- 
chusetts.8 Their  model  uses  1987  CPS  data,  adjusted  for  inflation  to  1988,  and  applies  the 
Massachusetts  income  tax  provisions  for  1988  to  families  from  the  sample.9  Much  of  the 
data,  analysis,  and  tax  reform  options  presented  here  were  developed  for  the  Massachu- 
setts legislature's  Special  Commission  on  Tax  Reform  in  1989. 10 

Head-of-household  families  represented  6.4  percent  of  total  filing  units  in  Massachu- 
setts in  1988."  A  head  of  household  is  defined,  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  as  a 
single  taxpayer  maintaining  a  home  for  over  half  the  year  for  a  child,  grandchild,  or  any 
dependent,  regardless  of  age,  or  separated  taxpayers  maintaining  a  home  for  a  dependent 
child.  Despite  the  significantly  greater  incidence  of  poverty  among  single-parent  house- 
holds, in  Massachusetts  these  households  generally  bear  average  tax  burdens  that  are 
higher  than  average  at  every  income  level  but  two,  in  which  they  are  equal.  Table  1  depicts 
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the  percentage  of  all  units,  average  tax  liability,  and  average  tax  burden  (tax  liability  as  a 
percentage  of  total  money  income)  of  all  tax  filers  in  1988  and  those  of  single-head-of- 
household  filers. 

Head-of-household  filers  at  income  levels  above  $5,000  and  below  $15,000  (which 
represent  28  percent  of  all  such  filers)  have  particularly  high  average  tax  liabilities  rela- 
tive to  all  filers.  For  those  with  money  and  income  between  $5,000  and  $9,999,  head-of- 
household  filing  units  face  a  tax  burden  50  percent  greater  than  all  families  and  have  a 
23.5  percent  higher  burden  than  that  of  all  filing  units  in  the  $10,000  to  $14,999  income 
range. 

One  reason  the  tax  burden  on  low-income  head-of-household  families  differs  from 
other  households  is  because  45  percent  of  all  filers  with  total  income  below  $15,000  are 
sixty-five  years  and  older  and  eligible  for  considerable  income  tax  protection.  Those 
filers  have  substantially  lower  income  tax  liabilities  because  a  much  larger  portion  of  their 
income,  specifically  Social  Security  benefits,  is  not  subject  to  taxation.  Elder  filers  also 
receive  an  additional  $700  personal  exemption.  These  sources  of  horizontal  inequity 
reflect  tax  policy  that  aims  to  protect  low-income  seniors  from  personal  income  taxation. 
That  particular  policy  is  not  questioned  here. 

However,  two  other  sources  of  inequity  in  the  Massachusetts  state  personal  income  tax 
system  penalize  head-of-household  families  and  should  be  reformed.  One  is  that  the  cur- 
rent levels  of  personal  exemptions  penalize  single-parent  filers  in  that  joint  filers  receive 
higher  exemptions  for  families  of  the  same  size  at  any  income  level.  The  other  is  that  joint 
filers  are  exempt  from  income  taxation  at  a  level  that  is  50  percent  higher  than  that  of 
head-of-household  families.  These  two  provisions  in  the  tax  system  can  be  changed  to 


Table  1 


Percentage  of  Filing  Units, 

Average  Personal  Income  Tax  Liabilities, 

and  Tax  Burdens  for  all  Massachusetts  Residents 

and  Head-of-Household  Filing  Units,  1988* 


Percentage  of 

Average 

Average 

Filing 

Units 

Tax 

Liability 

TaxBi 

irden 

Total  Money 

Total 

HoH 

Total 

HoH 

Total 

HoH 

Income 

Filers 

Filers 

Filers 

Filers 

Filers 

Filers 

Less  than  $5,000 

5.8% 

3.9% 

$        0 

$        0 

0.0% 

0.0% 

$5,000-9,999 

13.0 

12.9 

15 

31 

0.2 

0.3 

$10,000-14,999 

11.3 

15.3 

219 

269 

1.7 

2.1 

$15,000-19,999 

10.3 

9.6 

455 

494 

2.6 

2.7 

$20,000-24,999 

9.6 

19.0 

693 

679 

3.1 

3.1 

$25,000-29,999 

7.7 

13.7 

934 

1,031 

3.4 

3.7 

$30,000-34,999 

6.7 

7.1 

1,160 

1,273 

3.6 

3.9 

$35,000-39,999 

5.6 

7.5 

1,432 

1,552 

3.8 

4.1 

$40,000-44,999 

5.1 

3.2 

1,662 

1,819 

3.9 

4.4 

$45,000-49,999 

4.2 

2.5 

1,942 

1,994 

4.1 

4.2 

$50,000-74,999 

12.4 

4.1 

2,570 

2,519 

4.3 

4.3 

$75,000  and  over 

8.2 

1.0 

5,911 

6,012 

4.7 

6.0 

Total 


100.0% 


100.0%         $1,341 


$    847 


2.8% 


2.8% 


"Includes  filers  with  zero  tax  liability. 

Source:  Andrew  Reschovsky,  Massachusetts  Income  Tax  Simulation  Model  with  data  from  the  March  1987  Current 
Population  Survey. 
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remedy  the  unfair  tax  burdens  faced  by  head-of-household  families.  It  is  to  those  options 
for  tax  reform  I  now  turn. 


Creating  a  Head-of-Household  Personal  Exemption 

Effective  in  1987,  Massachusetts  single  filers  were  allowed  a  $2,200  personal  exemption 
and  joint  filers  a  $4,400  personal  exemption.  In  addition,  all  filers  are  allowed  a  $1 ,000 
exemption  for  each  dependent.  Personal  exemptions  were  originally  established  to  protect 
from  taxation  a  minimum  amount  of  income  needed  for  the  purchase  of  necessities.'2 
While  nowhere  near  the  levels  necessary  to  shield  a  minimum  needed  for  subsistence  (at 
least  measured  by  the  poverty  level),  personal  exemptions  afford  all  filing  units  protection 
of  some  amount  of  income  from  taxation  and  add  progressivity  to  the  income  tax  system. 

The  dependent  exemption  is  the  major  feature  of  the  income  tax,  which  adjusts  taxable 
income  for  the  increased  expenses  associated  with  family  size.  For  example,  a  childless 
couple  with  a  combined  income  of  $25,000  receives  fewer  exemptions  ($4,400)  than  a 
couple  with  three  children  whose  income  is  also  $25,000  ($7,400  in  exemptions).  Single- 
parent  heads  of  households  are  entitled  to  the  personal  exemption  allowed  to  single  filers 
($2,200)  plus  dependent  exemptions.  Thus,  under  current  law,  single  parents  are  entitled 
to  fewer  personal  exemptions  than  two-parent  households  of  equal  size.  For  example,  a 
family  of  three  comprised  of  a  joint  filer  with  one  child  receives  $5,400  worth  of  exemp- 
tions, while  a  family  of  three  comprised  of  a  single  head  of  household  and  two  children 
receives  $4,200  worth  of  exemptions.  If  these  families  had  identical  incomes  and  deduc- 
tions, the  single  head  of  household  would  face  a  tax  liability  on  earned  income  that  is  $60 
more  than  the  joint-filer  family  of  the  same  size. 

Expenses  for  a  head  of  household  are  comparable  to  those  of  a  married  couple  with  the 
same  size  household,  as  pointed  out  repeatedly  at  the  hearings  before  the  U.S.  Senate 
Finance  Committee  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Select  Revenue  Measures  of  the  U.S.  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  during  the  debates  preceding  the  1986  federal  tax  re- 
form.13 According  to  a  survey  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  cited  by  the 
National  Women's  Law  Center  and  the  Women's  Equity  Action  League  in  its  testimony 
before  Congress,  the  cost  of  a  budget  for  a  family  headed  by  a  single  parent  is  very  close 
to  and  often  greater  than  the  cost  of  a  budget  for  the  same  size  family  headed  by  a  married 
couple.14  The  federal  poverty  level  for  a  head  of  household  with  one  dependent  (in  Massa- 
chusetts, this  family  is  entitled  to  $3,200  in  personal  exemptions)  is  higher  than  for  a 
married  couple  with  no  dependents  (in  Massachusetts,  this  family  is  entitled  to  $4,400  in 
personal  exemptions). 

The  federal  government,  Washington,  D.C. ,  and  nineteen  states  treat  head-of-household 
filers  more  favorably  than  single  filers  by  either  allowing  them  a  higher  personal  exemp- 
tion, a  higher  standard  deduction  or  credits,  or  by  applying  differential  tax  rates  to  head- 
of-household  and  single  filers.15  The  1986  Federal  Tax  Reform  Act  revised  the  federal 
standard  deduction  with  respect  to  household  status,  with  the  deduction  being  adjusted  for 
inflation  beginning  in  1989. 

Using  the  Massachusetts  Tax  Simulation  Model,  Reschovsky  estimates  that  there  are 
148,830  Massachusetts  head-of-household  filing  units  with  positive  tax  liabilities.  This 
represents  81.6  percent  of  all  head-of-household  filing  units,  compared  to  the  74.2  per- 
cent of  all  filing  units  with  positive  income  tax  liabilities.  This  despite  Reschovsky 's  find- 
ing that  in  1987  a  Massachusetts  family  headed  by  a  single  woman  was  eighteen  times 
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Table  2 


Average  Personal  Income  Tax  Liabilities  and 

Tax  Burdens  and  Percent  Reduction  of  Tax  Liability 

with  a  $3,400  Personal  Income  Tax  Exemption 

for  Head-of -Household  Filing  Units,  1988* 


Total  Money 
Income 


Average 

Tax 
Liability 


Average 

Tax 
Burden 


Percent 

Reduction 

in  Tax 

Liability 


Less  than  $5,000 

$   0 

0.0% 

0.0% 

$5,000-9,999 

28 

0.3 

9.7 

$10,000-14,999 

225 

1.7 

16.4 

$15,000-19,999 

445 

2.5 

9.9 

$20,000-24,999 

623 

2.8 

10.6 

$25,000-29,999 

971 

3.5 

5.9 

$30,000-34,999 

1,213 

3.7 

4.9 

$35,000-39,999 

1,492 

4.0 

3.9 

$40,000-44,999 

1,759 

4.2 

3.4 

$45,000-49,999 

1,934 

4.1 

3.1 

$50,000-74,999 

2,459 

4.2 

2.6 

$75,000  and  over 

5,952 

6.0 

1.0 

Total  $    801  2.6%  5.4% 

•Includes  filers  with  zero  tax  liability. 

Source:  Andrew  Reschovsky,  Massachusetts  Income  Tax  Simulation  Model  with  data  from  the 
March  1987  Current  Population  Survey. 

more  likely  to  be  poor  than  a  two-parent  family  with  dependents  under  age  eighteen.  An 
increase  in  the  personal  exemption  for  a  head  of  household  to  $3,400  from  its  current 
$2,200  level  would  assure  identical  treatment  for  families  of  the  same  size,  irrespective  of 
the  status  of  the  filing  unit.  Therefore,  with  this  new  exemption  level,  any  family  of  three 
(all  under  age  sixty-five)  would  be  allowed  $5,400  for  personal  exemptions  (for  joint 
filers,  $4,400 +$1,000;  for  a  head-of-household  filer,  $3, 400 +$2, 000). 

Table  2  depicts  the  impact  on  tax  burdens  by  increasing  the  personal  exemption  for 
heads  of  households  to  $3,400.  The  average  tax  burden  for  head-of-household  filing  units 
would  decrease  by  5.4  percent.  Reschovsky  has  estimated  the  total  cost  (lost  income  tax 
revenue)  of  this  proposal  to  be  $8.4  million  on  1988.  This  represents  a  reduction  of  about 
two  tenths  of  one  percent  of  the  total  income  tax  revenue  collected  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
While  the  dollar  decrease  in  tax  liability  seems  relatively  small,  it  represents  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  total  income  tax  burden  for  low-income  families. 

With  a  new  exemption  level  of  $3,400,  tax  burdens  for  head-of-household  filers  ap- 
proach those  of  all  units  in  any  particular  income  range.  While  the  percentage  reduction  in 
tax  burdens  is  greatest  for  head-of-household  families  in  income  ranges  above  $5,000  and 
below  $25,000,  the  average  tax  liability,  compared  to  all  filers,  is  still  large. 


Massachusetts  Family  Income  and  Low-Income 
Protection:  The  No-Tax  Status  and  Limited-Income-Tax 
Reduction  Credit 

The  Massachusetts  income  tax  includes  a  provision  establishing  an  income  level,  based  on 
adjusted  gross  income  (AGI),  below  which  no  tax  is  paid.  No-tax  status  (NTS)  was  intro- 
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Table  3 


Distribution  of  Filing  Units  Eligible  for  No-Tax  Status 

and  Limited  Income  Tax  Reduction  Credit 

by  Total  Gross  Income  and  Total  Income 

Massachusetts  Residents,  1988 

Filing  Status 


Single 

Joint 

Head  of 
Household 

Number 
No-Tax  Status           Eligible 

%  in 
Income  Range 

Number 
Eligible 

%  in 
Income  Range 

Number 
Eligible 

%in 
Income  Range 

Adjusted  Gross  Income 

Less  than  $5,000      408,1 20 
$5,000-9,999            108,530 
$10,000-14,999                   0 

100% 

62 

0 

107,980 
60,370 
13,950 

100% 
100 
26 

17,910 
13,510 

0 

100% 

56 

0 

Total                        516,650 

Total  Money  Income 

Less  than  $5,000      139,510 
$5,000-9,999            272,160 
$10,000-14,999         77,070 
$15,000-19,999          16,350 
$20,000  and  over       1 1 ,560 

37% 

100% 
86 
34 

8 

2 

182,300 

17,510 
27,570 
50,430 
46,160 
40,630 

15% 

100% 
100 

79 

61 
4 

31,420 

7,070 
16,840 
4,400 
1,050 
2,060 

17% 

100% 
71 
16 

6 

2 

Total 


516,650 


37% 


182,300 


15% 


31,420 


Limited  Income  Tax  Reduction  Credit* 


Total 


168,840 


28% 


63,220 


38% 


14,240 


17% 


Adjusted  Gross  Income 

Less  than  $5,000 

$5,000-9,999 

$10,000-14,999 

$15,000-19,999 

$20,000-24,999 

0 

66,810 

102,030 

0 

0 

0% 

100 

54 

0 

0 

0 

0 

38,420 

22,850 

1,950 

0% 

0 
95 
44 

3 

0 

9,530 

4,710 

0 

0 

0% 
88 
18 

0 

0 

Total 

168,840 

28% 

63,220 

38% 

14,240 

16% 

Total  Money  Income 

Less  than  $5,000 
$5,000-9,999 
$10,000-14,999 
$15,000-19,999 
$20,000  and  over 

0 
45,080 
86,940 
26,550 
10,270 

0% 
100 
60 
14 

2 

0 

0 

12,120 

11,590 

39,510 

0% 

0 
91 
40 

4 

0 
5,480 
4,880 
2,870 
1,010 

0% 
81 
21 
17 

1 

16% 


*For  filers  with  positive  tax  liabilities. 

Source:  Andrew  Reschovsky,  Massachusetts  Income  Tax  Simulation  Model  with  data  from  the  March  1987  Current 
Population  Survey. 

duced  by  Chapter  555  of  the  Acts  of  1971 ,  although  Massachusetts  has  always  had  some 
mechanism  for  limiting  the  tax  liability  of  low-income  families.  Since  1987  the  NTS 
threshold  has  been  set  at  $12,000  for  married  couples  filing  jointly  and  $8,000  for  all 
other  individuals  and  families.  The  NTS  has  been  raised  four  times  from  its  original  levels 
of  $3,000  for  single  filers  and  $5,000  for  joint  filers  established  in  1971 .  All  four  changes 
have  been  initiated  since  1983.16 
The  most  recent  change  (Chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1986)  increased  the  no-tax  status 
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threshold  and  resulted  in  the  number  of  low-  and  moderate-income  filers  benefiting  from 
higher  no-tax  thresholds  almost  doubling  from  462,537  to  892,250  filers.17  Also  in  1986, 
the  NTS  provision  was  amended  to  include  the  limited  income  tax  reduction  credit 
(LITRC).  The  LITRC  prohibits  tax  liabilities  on  AGI  above  the  NTS  threshold  from  ex- 
ceeding 10  percent.  For  example,  the  maximum  tax  liability  a  joint  filing  unit  with  total 
AGI  of  $14,000  could  face  is  $200  (10  percent  of  $2,000).  The  provision  effectively  re- 
duces the  tax  rate  on  low-  and  moderate-income  filing  units  and  avoids  tax  treatment  that 
might  penalize  work  effort.  Eligibility  for  the  LITRC  is  based  on  the  NTS  thresholds,  so 
that  joint  filers  with  incomes  over  $12,000  are  eligible  while  single  and  head-of-house- 
hold  filers  with  incomes  over  $8 ,000  are  eligible. 

Currently  a  little  over  one  quarter  of  all  filing  units  in  the  commonwealth  are  eligible 
for  NTS.  The  distribution  of  NTS  filers  by  household  and  income  is  presented  in  the  top 
half  of  Table  3.  The  disparity  between  head-of-household  filers  and  others  is  striking. 
Despite  having  a  minimum  of  two  family  members,  all  joint  filers  with  income  below 
$10,000  are  eligible  for  NTS,  while  only  56  percent  of  head-of-household  filers  are  eligi- 
ble. A  higher  percentage  (62  percent)  of  one-person  single  filing  units  are  eligible  for 
NTS  with  AGI  less  than  $10,000  than  are  single  filers  who  have  two  or  more  persons  in 
their  households. 

A  similar  pattern  emerges  with  eligibility  for  the  LITRC.  The  bottom  half  of  Table  3 
depicts  filing  units  eligible  for  the  LITRC  by  filing  status  and  as  a  percentage  of  all  filers 
with  positive  tax  liabilities  eligible  for  LITRC.  While  95  percent  of  all  joint  filers  (at  least 
two  family  members)  and  54  percent  of  all  single-member  households  with  AGI  between 
$10,000  and  $15,000  are  eligible  for  the  LITRC,  only  18  percent  of  head-of-household 
families  are.  Of  all  head-of-household  families  with  positive  tax  liabilities,  16  percent  are 
eligible  for  a  tax  reduction  through  the  LITRC,  while  38  percent  of  joint  filers  and  28 
percent  of  single  filers  are  eligible. 

The  current  NTS  thresholds  give  rise  to  several  inequities  that  result  in  the  skewed 
eligibility  presented  in  Table  3.  First,  families  of  the  same  size  are  treated  dissimilarly, 
based  on  whether  the  family  is  headed  by  a  single  parent  or  a  married  couple.  The  NTS 
threshold  for  single-parent  families  is  the  same  as  that  for  single  filers.  The  result  is  that 
families  of  the  same  size  and  same  income  could  face  drastically  different  income  taxa- 
tion, depending  on  the  marital  status  of  the  head.  Currently,  for  example,  the  $8,000  NTS 
threshold  is  applicable  to  a  single  mother  with  four  children,  while  a  married  couple  with 
no  dependents  can  qualify  for  NTS  if  its  adjusted  gross  income  is  below  $12,000.  As  a 
result,  many  low-income  families  are  not  eligible  for  NTS. 

A  second  inequity  arising  from  the  current  NTS  and  LITRC  eligibility  affects  all  low- 
income  families,  not  just  heads  of  households.  Because  NTS  and  the  LITRC  are  not  ad- 
justed for  family  size,  larger  families  are  subject  to  tax  liabilities  while  smaller  families 
with  the  same  per  capita  income  are  protected.  For  example,  a  joint-filing  unit  with  no 
children  is  eligible  for  NTS  status  when  its  AGI  is  $12,000  (or  per  capita  income  of 
$6,000)  while  a  joint-filing  unit  with  three  children  and  an  AGI  of  $15,000  (a  per  capita 
AGI  of  $3,000  per  year)  is  not. 

The  combination  of  defining  head-of-household  families  as  single  filers  and  the  unitary 
NTS  threshold  for  joint  filers  obscures  the  relationship  of  the  NTS  provision  to  poverty 
levels.  Table  4  presents  the  1988  thresholds,  poverty  levels,  and  their  ratios  for  different 
family  types.  In  that  year  a  family  of  three  comprised  of  a  head  of  household  and  two 
children  could  have  had  an  adjusted  gross  income  that  is  83.9  percent  of  the  poverty  line 
and  not  have  been  eligible  for  NTS,  while  a  family  of  two  comprised  of  a  couple  filing 
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jointly  with  an  adjusted  gross  income  of  up  to  151.5  percent  above  the  poverty  level  would 
have  been  eligible  for  NTS.  Under  the  current  rules,  single  parents  and  married  couples 
with  large  families  can  easily  face  positive  tax  liabilities  even  though  their  income  is  be- 
low the  poverty  level. 


Adjusting  NTS  and  the  LITRC  to  Family  Size 

The  problems  outlined  in  the  section  above  are  easily  remedied  by  adjusting  the  NTS  to 
family  size.  It  should  be  noted  that  adjusting  NTS  thresholds  would  in  turn  establish  dif- 
ferent levels  of  LITRC  for  filing  units  of  different  sizes  as  well.  The  AGI  threshold  ap- 
plied to  single  filers  in  determining  NTS  would  not  change,  since  no  adjustment  for 
family  size  is  necessary. 

On  the  federal  level,  as  of  the  1986  Tax  Reform  Act,  a  no-tax  threshold  for  heads  of 
households  corresponds  to  family  size.  Prior  to  that  act,  the  federal  no-tax  threshold  for 
single-parent  households  was  the  same  as  for  single  individuals,  just  as  it  now  is  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  change  was  made  at  the  federal  level  because  it  was  recognized  that  heads  of 
households  with  dependents  had  expenses  equal  to  and  in  many  cases  in  excess  of  the 
expenses  faced  by  those  filing  joint  returns  who  had  no  dependents.  For  example,  the 
1986  federal  tax  reform  changes  raised  the  no-tax  threshold  for  head-of-household  filers 
with  two  and  four  dependents  by  57  percent  and  63  percent,  respectively.18 

If  joint  and  head-of-household  filers  would  apply  an  NTS  threshold  to  AGI  equal  to  and 
below  $7,600  plus  their  personal  exemptions  (assuming  a  $3,400  personal  exemption  for 
heads  of  households,  as  suggested  earlier)  and  dependent  exemptions,  all  families  cur- 
rently eligible  for  NTS  would  remain  so  and  families  with  poverty  level  incomes  or  below 
would  have  faced  no  personal  income  tax  liabilities  in  1988. 

Using  the  NTS  threshold  suggested  above,  the  minimum  level  of  $12,000  NTS  for  joint 
filers  with  no  dependents  ($7,600  +  $4,400  =  $12,000)  still  holds.  But  with  its  NTS 
adjusted  as  above,  a  family  of  three  would  have  the  same  NTS  threshold,  regardless  of 
composition;  a  couple  with  one  child  would  face  an  NTS  with  AGI  at  or  below  $13,000 


Table  4 


Household 
Size  Type 


No-Tax  Status  as  a  Percentage  of  Poverty  Level 
by  Household  Type,  1988 


1988 

Poverty 

Level 

1988 
NTS 

NTS  as  a  % 

of  Poverty 

Level 

$  6,115 
5,674 

$  8,000 
8,000 

130.8% 
141.0 

8,153 
7,921 

8,000 
12,000 

98.1 
151.5 

9,530 
9,520 

8,000 
12,000 

83.9 
126.1 

12,037 
11,996 

8,000 
12,000 

66.5 
100.0 

1  Single,  no  dependents  (under  65) 

1  Single,  no  dependents  (65  and  over) 

2  Head  of  household,  1  dependent 

2  Married  couple,  no  dependents 

3  Head  of  household,  2  dependents 

3  Married  couple,  1  dependent 

4  Head  of  household,  3  dependents 
4  Married  couple,  2  dependents 


Source:  Poverty  levels  from  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Money  Income  and  Poverty 
Status  in  the  United  States,  1988,  Current  Population  Reports,  1989,  P-60,  no.  166. 
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Table  5 


Average  Personal  Income  Tax  Burdens  with 

Head-of-Household  Exemptions  and  NTS  Adjusted 

for  Family  Size,  by  Family  Type,  1988* 

Head  of 
Total  Income  Total  Single  Joint  Household 


Less  than  $5,000 

0.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

$5,000-9,999 

0.1 

0.2 

0.0 

0.0 

$10,000-14,999 

1.6 

2.1 

0.1 

0.5 

$15,000-19,999 

2.5 

3.2 

0.8 

2.0 

$20,000-24,999 

3.1 

3.8 

1.9 

2.8 

$25,000-29,999 

3.4 

3.9 

2.6 

3.5 

$30,000-34,999 

3.5 

4.2 

3.0 

3.7 

$35,000-39,999 

3.8 

4.2 

3.5 

4.0 

$40,000-44,999 

3.9 

4.4 

3.7 

4.2 

$45,000-49,999 

4.1 

4.6 

3.9 

4.1 

$50,000-74,999 

4.3 

4.8 

4.2 

4.2 

$75,000  and  over 

4.7 

4.9 

4.7 

6.0 

Total  2.7%  2.4%  3.2%  2.3% 


includes  filers  with  zero  tax  liability. 

Source:  Andrew  Reschovsky,  Massachusetts  Income  Tax  Simulation  Model  with  data  from  the  March  1987 
Current  Population  Survey. 


($7,600  +  $4,400  +  $1,000)  as  would  a  single  mother  with  two  children 
($7,600  +  $3,400  +  $2,000).  Filers  would  be  eligible  for  the  limited  income  tax  reduc- 
tion credit  for  income  tax  liabilities  that  exceed  10  percent  of  their  AGI  above  the  NTS 
adjusted  for  family  size. 

Adjusting  NTS  for  family  size  in  this  way  increases  the  percentage  of  filing  units  eligi- 
ble for  NTS  slightly  from  26  percent  to  28  percent  and  increases  the  percentage  of  filing 
units  eligible  for  the  limited  income  tax  rate  credit  from  8.7  percent  to  9. 1  percent.  The 
total  cost  of  this  option  in  1988  would  have  been  $13.6  million.  The  revenue  lost  as  a 
result  of  such  a  change  represents  a  decrease  of  one  third  of  one  percent  of  total  income 
tax  collections  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

By  adjusting  the  NTS  figure  to  family  size,  over  two  thirds  of  the  new  filing  units  eligi- 
ble for  NTS  would  be  heads  of  households,  and  the  number  of  two-earner  families  that  are 
now  currently  eligible  would  double.  The  impact  of  such  an  adjustment  would  be  a  net 
increase  of  13,060  (5  percent)  over  the  number  of  families  currently  eligible  for  the 
LITRC,  with  the  majority  of  those  coming  from  families  with  an  AGI  between  $15,000 
and  $20,000.  The  proposal  preserves  the  intent  of  the  current  rationale  for  NTS  with 
much  more  equity  for  low-income  two-parent  families  in  which  both  parents  work  and  for 
head-of-household  families. 

Table  5  depicts  the  tax  burdens  by  family  type  after  adjusting  the  NTS  threshold  for 
family  size  and  allowing  a  higher  personal  deduction  for  a  head  of  household.  Together, 
these  proposals  accomplish  much  of  the  desired  tax  equity  for  head-of-household  fami- 
lies, particularly  those  of  low  income.  As  the  table  indicates,  the  average  tax  burden  for 
head-of-household  filers  is  about  that  of  single  filers.  The  tax  burdens  for  single-parent 
families  with  incomes  below  $15,000  would  be  virtually  eliminated. 

The  combined  effect  of  the  two  proposals  would  reduce  tax  burdens  for  head-of-house- 
hold filers  by  close  to  18  percent  at  a  total  cost  to  the  commonwealth  of  $22  million. 
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Figure  1 


NTS  as  a  Percentage  of  Poverty  Thresholds 

Various  Filing  Units,  1971-1987 


1971   1973   1975   1977   1979   1981   1983   1985   1987   1989 

Year 


+NTS  (single)  as  %  of    ■*-  NTS  (single)  as  %  of   -B-NTS  (joint)  as  %  of 
poverty  threshold  for        poverty  threshold  for 
one  person  three  persons 


poverty  threshold  for 
three  persons 


-NTS  (joint)  as  %  of 
poverty  threshold  for 
four  persons 


Source:  Poverty  levels  from  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Poverty  in  the  United  States, 
1987,  Current  Population  Reports,  1989,  P-60,  no.  163, 157.  Poverty  rates  were  adjusted  for  inflation  using  CPI. 


Adjusting  NTS  to  Inflation 


While  adjusting  NTS  to  family  size  will  eliminate  the  possibility  of  requiring  families 
with  incomes  below  the  poverty  level  to  pay  income  taxes,  it  will  only  do  so  for  a  short 
time.  Poverty-level  thresholds  are  officially  adjusted  for  inflation  every  year.  Yet  because 
the  NTS  threshold  is  fixed  by  statute,  it  does  not  increase  with  price  levels. 

Despite  the  intent  of  NTS  legislation,  it  has  not  consistently  protected  filing  units  below 
the  poverty  level  from  taxation  in  the  past.  Figure  1  depicts  the  NTS  level  as  a  percentage 
of  poverty  thresholds  for  four  families  of  different  sizes  and  filing  status  for  the  years 
1971-1989.  Despite  generous  increases  in  NTS  in  recent  years,  less  income  as  a  percent- 
age of  poverty  threshold  is  protected  by  the  NTS  figure  today  than  it  was  in  1971  for  each 
filing  status  and  size.  For  a  single-unit  household,  the  NTS  level  was  set  below  the  poverty 
threshold  from  1977  until  1986.  For  a  couple  with  two  children,  the  NTS  threshold  was 
below  the  poverty  line  from  1974  through  1986  but  has  since  dipped  below  it.  A  single 
mother  with  two  children  has  never  benefited  from  an  NTS  threshold  above  her  family's 
poverty  threshold,  and  in  1983  the  NTS  threshold  protected  less  than  40  percent  of  pov- 
erty threshold  income. 

The  legislative  history  of  changes  in  the  NTS  threshold  correspond  to  the  existence  of 
budget  surpluses.  Unfortunately,  poverty  levels  do  not  rise  only  when  there  are  budget 
excesses.  The  only  means  of  protecting  poor  families  from  income  tax  is  to  automatically 
adjust  the  NTS  level  to  the  inflation  rate.  The  cost  of  such  a  proposal  to  the  state  is  the 
forgone  income  tax  revenue  collected  from  families  whose  incomes  below  the  official 
poverty  line  make  them  ineligible  for  NTS  (or  LITRC)  owing  to  an  increase  in  their  in- 
come unadjusted  for  inflation.  Since  the  tax  liability  on  low-income  families  is  small  in 
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absolute  terms,  the  cost  of  this  proposal  is  guaranteed  to  be  small,  with  the  amount  de- 
pending on  the  inflation  rate.  Yet  even  a  small  tax  liability  on  families  with  income  below 
the  poverty  level  is  an  unnecessary  burden. 

The  current  fiscal  situation  in  Massachusetts  has  resulted  in  severe  budget  cuts  as  well  as 
tax  increases.  Both  have  placed  enormous  burdens  on  low-income  female-headed  house- 
holds. The  income  tax  increases,  not  reflected  in  the  data  presented  here,  burden  those 
families  with  positive  tax  liabilities  higher  and  hence  more  onerous  than  suggested  in  this 
article.  The  suggested  tax  reforms  are  relatively  cheap,  but  enormously  effective  ways  to 
virtually  eliminate  income  taxes  on  these  families.  In  addition,  these  reforms  will  also 
remove  the  liabilities  of  income  taxes  from  families  below  the  poverty  line  and  provide 
equitable  tax  treatment  to  all  head-of-household  families.  ^ 

A  revised  portion  of  this  article  was  submitted  to  the  Tax  Reform  Commission  in  1989.  I  wish  to 
thank  Andrew  Reschovsky  and  Cynthia  Mann  for  development  of  ideas  presented  here. 


Notes 

1 .  The  Census  Bureau  generally  records  data  for  two-parent  families  and  female-headed  families. 
The  vast  majority  of  head-of-household  families  are  headed  by  women.  For  example,  79  percent 
of  all  single-parent  families  in  the  United  States  were  female-headed  in  1988  (U.S.  Commerce 
Department,  Census  Bureau,  Current  Population  Reports,  Money  Income  and  Poverty  Status  in 
the  United  States,  Series  P-60,  no.  166,  October  1989, 25).  Massachusetts  data  for  1970  and  1980 
come  from  the  decennial  census.  For  1970:  U.S.  Census  of  the  Population,  Characteristics  of  the 
Population,  vol.  1,  part  23,  Massachusetts  (Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office 
[GPO],  February  1973),  23-251 .  For  1980:  U.S.  Census  of  the  Population,  General  Social  and  Eco- 
nomic Characteristics,  vol.  1,  chapter  C,  part  23,  Massachusetts  (Washington,  D.C:  GPO,  June 
1983),  23-81. 

2.  Andrew  Sum,  The  Shrinking  of  Family  Poverty  in  Massachusetts:  New  Challenges  for  Opportu- 
nity, prepared  for  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security,  May  1986, 20. 

3.  Family  income  is  adjusted  for  family  size  by  dividing  by  the  poverty  line  defined  in  the  Current 
Population  Survey  data.  Randy  Albelda  and  Chris  Tilly,  "Who  Made  It  in  Massachusetts?"  Work- 
ing paper,  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston,  1991. 

4.  The  extent  to  which  poor  people  face  significant  levels  of  property,  excise,  and  sales  taxation  in 
Massachusetts  is  discussed  in  Andrew  Reschovsky  and  Howard  Chernick,  "Unfair  Burdens: 
Taxation  of  the  Poor  in  Massachusetts,"  a  study  for  the  Tax  Equity  Alliance  for  Massachusetts, 
February  1988. 

5.  Daniel  H.  Weinberg,  "The  Distributional  Implications  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986,"  University  of 
Wisconsin-Madison  Institute  for  Research  on  Poverty,  Focus  10,  no.  3  (Fall  1987):  14. 

6.  Data  was  compiled  by  the  Center  on  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities,  "Tax  Thresholds  for  Family  of 
Four  by  State,  1988,"  Washington,  DC,  1988,  unpublished  table. 

7.  The  Massachusetts  personal  income  tax  does  not  incorporate  the  federal  features  that  adjust  for 
family  composition  and  income.  The  reason  is  that  the  levels  of  personal  exemptions,  various 
deductions  and  credits,  and  no-tax  status  are  determined  independently  from  federal  definitions. 

8.  An  extensive  report  on  the  distributional  impact  of  the  Massachusetts  income  tax  and  a  lengthy 
description  of  the  Massachusetts  Income  Tax  Simulation  Model  can  be  found  in  Andrew  Res- 
chovsky, Who  Pays  Massachusetts'  Taxes?  The  Personal  Income  Tax,  second  interim  report  of 
the  Massachusetts  legislature's  Special  Commission  on  Tax  Reform,  House  No.  5149  (1987). 

9.  Reschovsky  presented  these  results  in  a  paper  prepared  for  the  Special  Commission  on  Tax 
Reform,  "The  Income  Taxation  of  the  Family,"  August  1988.  It  should  be  noted  that,  effective 
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1989,  income  tax  rates  on  wages  and  salaries  have  increased.  These  tax  changes  are  not  re- 
flected in  the  data  presented  here. 

1 0.  Randy  Albelda,  Option  Paper:  Family  Policy  and  Taxation  of  Incomes,  presented  to  the  Massachu- 
setts state  legislature's  Special  Commission  on  Tax  Reform,  Boston,  January  1989. 

1 1 .  Filing  units  are  defined  somewhat  differently  than  households  or  families  as  defined  by  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau.  For  example,  a  family  is  defined  as  a  group  of  two  or  more  persons  residing  together 
who  must  be  related  by  birth,  marriage,  or  adoption.  A  filing  unit  may  include  dependents  who 
are  not  related  by  birth,  marriage,  or  adoption. 

12.  This  is  a  widely  accepted  rationale  for  personal  exemptions.  See  Richard  Tresch,  The  Massachu- 
setts Income  Tax,  third  interim  report  of  the  Special  Commission  on  Tax  Reform,  House  No.  6443, 
1986, 19,  and  Eugene  Steuerle,  "Tax  Treatment  of  Households  of  Different  Size,"  in  Taxing  the 
Family,  ed.  Rudolph  G.  Penner  (Washington,  D.C.:  American  Enterprise  Institute,  1983),  73-91. 

13.  See  statement  of  Nancy  Duff  Campbell,  National  Women's  Law  Center,  and  Maxine  Forman, 
Women's  Equity  Action  League,  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  U.S.  Senate  (U.S.  Con- 
gress. Senate,  Committee  on  Finance,  "Tax  Reform  Proposals:  VI  [Taxpayer  Organizations  and 
Public  Interest  Groups],"  Senate  Hearing  99-246/pt.  6  [June  19, 1985]:  2-88.)  See  also  the  testi- 
mony of  Paul  Moss,  president,  Parents  Without  Partners,  Mary  Burdette,  director  of  governmen- 
tal affairs,  Children's  Defense  Fund,  and  Frederick  C.  Hutchinson,  on  behalf  of  Bread  for  the 
World,  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Select  Revenue  Measures,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  (U.S.  Congress.  House  of  Representatives,  Subcommittee  on 
Select  Revenue  Measures,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  "Tax  Burdens  of  Low-Income  Wage 
Earners,"  Committee  Serial  99-58  [June  6, 1985]:  79-185, 252-285). 

14.  See  U.S.  Congress,  Senate,  "Tax  Reform  Proposals,"  testimony  by  Campbell  and  Forman,  15-18. 

15.  Five  states  —  Alabama,  Arizona,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Missouri  —  and  Washington,  DC, 
allow  for  a  head-of-household  exemption  or  standard  deduction  that  is  more  than  the  single-filer 
exemption  and  (with  one  exception,  Missouri),  equal  to  that  of  joint  filers.  California,  Iowa,  and 
Arkansas  allow  a  credit  for  heads  of  households  equal  to  that  for  joint  filers).  Ten  states  (Califor- 
nia, Georgia,  Hawaii,  Maine,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  and 
Utah)  allow  heads  of  households  to  apply  tax  rates  that  are  more  favorable  than  for  single  filers. 
Two  states  (Rhode  Island  and  Vermont)  pick  up  the  federal  provisions  for  heads  of  households  by 
taxing  a  percentage  of  the  federal  tax  liability.  Prentice-Hall  All  States  Tax  Guide,  "Personal  In- 
come Taxes  —  Rates,  Exemptions,  Reports"  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.,  November  1989),  paragraph 
228, 169-173B. 

16.  In  1984  the  levels  applied  (single/joint)  increased  to  $3,600/$6,100;  in  1985  they  became  $4,400/ 
$7,200;  and  in  1986  the  NTS  applied  was  $6,000/$1 0,000. 

17.  Massachusetts  Department  of  Revenue,  Massachusetts  Economic  Indicators  IV,  no.  5  (June 
1989):  10. 

18.  Eugene  Steuerle  and  Paul  Wilson,  "The  Taxation  of  Poor  and  Lower  Income  Workers,"  Clearing- 
house Review  21,  no.  9  (February  1988):  1052. 
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Touched  by  Fire  Readings  in  Time 

of  War " 


Shaun  0  'Connell 


The  works  discussed  in  this  article  include: 

Pledging  Allegiance:  The  Last  Campaign  of  the  Cold  War,  by  Sidney  Blumenthal. 

386  pages.  HarperCollins,  1990.  $22.95 

Millie 's  Book,  as  dictated  to  Barbara  Bush.  141  pages.  William  Morrow,  1990.  $17.95. 

An  American  Life,  by  Ronald  Reagan.  784  pages.  Simon  and  Schuster,  1990.  $24.95. 

The  Civil  War:  An  Illustrated  History,  by  Geoffrey  C.  Ward  with  Ric  Burns  and  Ken  Burns. 

425  pages.  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1990.  $50. 

Under  God:  Religion  and  American  Politics,  by  Garry  Wills. 

445  pages.  Simon  and  Schuster,  1990.  $24.95. 


We  shared  the  incommunicable  experience  of  war.  We  have  felt,  we  still  feel,  the  passion 
of  life  to  its  top.  ...  In  our  youth,  our  hearts  were  touched  by  fire. 

—  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Jr. 


In  the  late  summer  of  that  year  we  lived  in  a  house  in  a  village  that  looked  across  the 
river  and  the  plains  to  the  mountains."  So  begins  the  perfect  first  paragraph  —  at  once 
ominous  and  luminous  —  of  Ernest  Hemingway's  A  Farewell  to  Arms.  The  narrator,  Fre- 
derick Henry,  an  American  lieutenant  in  the  Italian  ambulance  corps  during  the  Great 
War,  tries  to  fix  his  attention  on  redeeming  details  in  nature.  "In  the  bed  of  the  river  there 
were  pebbles  and  boulders,  dry  and  white  in  the  sun,  and  the  water  was  clear  and  swiftly 
moving  and  blue  in  the  channels."  However,  though  he  looked  out  on  the  world  with  what 
Malcolm  Cowley  called  a  "spectatorial  attitude,"  trying  to  detach  himself  from  involve- 
ment, Lieutenant  Henry  could  not  avoid  seeing  ominous  details  of  war  as  he  watched 
weary  Italian  troops  march  off  to  battle.1 

Troops  went  by  the  house  and  down  the  road  and  the  dust  they  raised  powdered  the 
leaves  of  the  trees.  The  trunks  of  the  trees  too  were  dusty  and  the  leaves  fell  early  that 
year  and  we  saw  the  troops  marching  along  the  road  and  the  dust  rising  and  leaves, 
stirred  by  the  breeze,  falling  and  the  soldiers  marching  and  afterward  the  road  bare 
and  white  except  for  the  leaves.2 

Shaun  O 'Connell,  whose  Imagining  Boston:  A  Literary  Landscape,  was  published  by  Beacon  Press,  is  professor 
of  English  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston. 
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Lieutenant  Henry  had  to  endure  a  trial  by  fire  —  he  was  wounded  in  battle  —  before  he 
could  make  his  "separate  peace." 

In  the  late  summer  of  1990,  continuing  through  a  tense  autumn  and  an  alarming  early 
winter,  Americans  watched  the  gathering  of  armed  forces  in  the  Middle  East  with  increas- 
ing concern  and  public  debate.  Building  toward  a  troop  strength  of  half  a  million,  Ameri- 
can forces,  including  National  Guard  units,  flew  off  to  bases  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  to  ships 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  After  Iraq's  sudden  invasion  of  Kuwait  in  August,  President  George 
Bush  prepared  for  war  if  Iraqi  forces  were  not  removed.  He  was  "running  out  of  pa- 
tience" with  Saddam  Hussein,  the  Iraqi  leader,  who,  Bush  said,  is  "worse  than  Hitler."3 
So,  through  a  figure  of  speech,  did  President  Bush  raise  the  stakes  and  pursue  a  policy  of 
intimidation  —  "brinkmanship"  it  was  called  when  practiced  by  John  Foster  Dulles  in 
the  Eisenhower  administration  —  against  a  personalized,  demonized  enemy,  Saddam 
Hussein. 

In  confirmation  of  Bush's  willingness  to  sacrifice  American  lives  in  war,  Americans 
learned  that  the  Pentagon  had  ordered  45 ,000  body  bags  for  possible  use  in  the  Middle 
East.4  (It  was  estimated,  by  The  Nation,  that  war  could  result  in  5,000  dead  and  15,000 
wounded  in  the  first  ten  days  of  fighting,  then  10,000  dead  and  35,000  wounded  in  a  vic- 
torious ninety-day  battle,  or  30,000  dead  in  twenty  days,  along  with  100,000  civilian 
casualties.)5  The  U.S.A.  steered  through  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  a  resolution 
approving  military  action  if  Iraqi  forces  were  not  removed  from  Kuwait  by  January  15, 
1991 .  All  the  elements  were  in  place  for  a  dramatic,  bloody  engagement  —  a  war,  unlike 
our  forays  into  Grenada  or  Panama,  with  no  script.  The  end  of  the  Cold  War  had,  it 
seemed,  made  a  regional  hot  war  more  likely. 

Thus  the  1990  holiday  season  had  all  the  ominous  ease  of  summer  1939,  or  the  eerie 
days  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  in  October  1962.  Testifying  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  December  5,  Secretary  of  State  James  Baker  stated  the  adminis- 
tration's position:  "A  very  dangerous  dictator  —  armed  to  the  teeth  —  is  threatening  a 
critical  region  at  a  defining  moment  in  history."  And  Baker  threatened  Hussein,  saying 
that  U.S.  forces,  if  deployed,  would  be  used  "suddenly,  massively  and  decisively."6  (This 
war,  if  fought,  would  not  be  prolonged,  as  was  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  administration 
seemed  to  say,  though  it  said  nothing  about  the  cost,  either  in  money  or  in  lives.)  On 
Christmas  Eve  1990,  Secretary  of  Defense  Richard  Cheney,  in  Saudi  Arabia,  announced 
that  the  U.S.  military  is  prepared  to  counter  threatened  Iraqi  chemical  attacks  with  "over- 
whelming and  devastating  force,"  and  warned  troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf  to  be  on  alert  for 
attack  over  the  holidays.  On  the  home  front  the  national  mood  was  low.  Pollster  Louis 
Harris  said,  "We're  in  a  real  funk.  There's  a  great  cloud  over  the  American  people  this 
Christmas."7 

During  the  fall  of  1990,  domestic  opposition  to  the  potential  war  had  grown  as  quickly 
as  American  troop  strength.  For  example,  testifying  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  early  December,  Zbigniew  Brzezinski,  former  national  security  adviser 
under  President  Jimmy  Carter,  took  issue  with  the  Bush  policy  of  buildup  and  name-call- 
ing. "To  speak  of  Saddam  Hussein  as  a  Hitler  is  to  trivialize  Hitler  and  to  elevate  Sad- 
dam," suggested  Brzezinski.8 

However,  arguing  in  support  of  Bush's  policies,  Alexander  M.  Haig,  Jr. ,  former  adviser 
to  President  Richard  Nixon  and  secretary  of  state  under  President  Ronald  Reagan,  ac- 
cepted Bush's  Hitler  analogy  and  extended  the  parallel  to  include  Munich,  when  "ap- 
peasement" only  encouraged  Hitler  and  made  World  War  II  inevitable.  Vietnam,  argued 
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Haig,  provides  another  instructive  analogical  lesson  for  our  policies  in  the  Middle  East: 
we  should,  this  time,  use  force  "decisively."9  By  year's  end  President  Bush  repeatedly 
reaffirmed  Haig's  argument  for  decisive  force  and  continued  to  make  rash  threats.  Thus  a 
war  of  words,  aggression  by  analogy  —  we  would  not  be  timid  against  a  tyrant,  as  England 
had  been  in  Munich,  nor  would  we  "restrain"  our  forces  as  we  had  in  Vietnam!  —  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  Americans  as  the  days  of  1990  dwindled  down. 

As  Christmas  1990  approached,  storm  clouds  gathered,  far  across  the  sea  and  in  Wash- 
ington. Lieutenant  General  Calvin  A.  H.  Waller,  the  deputy  commander  of  American 
forces  in  the  gulf,  said  that  American  troops  would  not  be  ready  to  fight  Iraq  by  January 
15. I0  The  Bush  administration,  apparently  at  odds  with  itself  as  well  as  with  critics  in 
Congress,  went  into  spin  control  to  qualify  Waller's  claim.  Pentagon  officials  said  U.S. 
war  planes  would  be  ready  to  strike  Baghdad  by  mid-January,  and  President  Bush  told  a 
group  of  congressmen  that  Saddam  Hussein  must  be  made  to  realize  that  "he's  going  to 
get  his  ass  kicked.""  President  Bush  was  talking  tough  and  carrying  a  big  stick. 

George  Bush  invoked  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  a  model  for  his  presidency.  In  the  Cabinet 
Room,  Bush  removed  the  portrait  of  Calvin  Coolidge,  hung  by  Ronald  Reagan,  and  re- 
placed it  with  a  picture  of  Roosevelt.  In  the  Oval  Office,  he  displayed  two  sculptures  of  the 
Rough  Rider.  It  was  Teddy  Roosevelt,  of  course,  who  formulated  the  aphorism  "Speak 
softly  and  carry  a  big  stick."  Sidney  Blumenthal  noted  that  "Bush  has  picked  up  the  stick, 
but  he  has  spoken  shrilly  —  and  incoherently.  ...  If  he  is  swept  away  in  a  messianic  cru- 
sade to  an  unknown  destiny,  it  will  be  because  he  failed  to  limit  his  objectives  and  commit- 
ments from  the  start."12 

It  was  Barbara  Bush,  during  the  fall  of  1990,  who  took  a  kinder,  gentler  line  —  reshaping 
the  down-and-dirty,  I'm-no-wimp  image  of  George  Bush,  which  still  lingered  from  the 
scurrilous  1988  presidential  campaign  —  by  composing  a  book  from  the  "dictated"  mem- 
oirs of  her  springer  spaniel,  Millie.  Millie 's  Book,  which  topped  Ronald  Reagan's  mem- 
oirs on  best-seller  lists  by  year's  end,  is  a  curious  and  defiantly  silly  book. 

An  album  of  snapshots  of  Millie,  a  spotted  and  furtive-looking  beast,  in  various 
poses  —  reclining  on  chairs  or  floors  throughout  the  White  House,  romping  on  the  South 
Lawn  with  the  "Prez,"  posing  for  family  portraits  with  her  pups  and  shmoozing  with  the 
rich  and  famous:  snuggling  with  television  personality  Diane  Sawyer,  ignoring  evangelist 
Billy  Graham,  tolerating  a  pat  from  Vice  President  Dan  Quayle,  and  reclining  on  a  sofa 
between  "Bar"  and  comedian  Dan  Aykroyd,  who  appears  to  be  recoiling  from  a  bad 
smell.  Millie  shows  a  surprising  interest  in  White  House  furnishings,  renovations,  and  her 
mistress's  wardrobe;  she  snootily  sniffs  around  many  high-status  visitors  to  the  White 
House.  Perhaps,  if  pet  owners  are  said  to  grow  to  resemble  their  pets,  Millie  is  imitating 
Bush  family  "values."  Proceeds  from  Millie 's  Book  go  to  the  Barbara  Bush  Foundation 
for  Family  Literacy,  though  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  book  will  advance  that  cause. 

Somehow,  Millie's  preposterous  yappings  about  the  Prez  and  Bar  neither  amused  nor 
distracted  this  reader.  However,  Millie  does  expand  our  base  of  cultural  literacy  by  calling 
attention  several  times  to  George  Bush's  fascination  with  Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  wartime 
president.  In  the  state  dining  room  hangs  a  copy  of  George  Henley's  portrait  of  Lincoln 
discussing  the  war  and  prospects  for  peace  with  Generals  Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  William 
Tecumseh  Sherman  and  Admiral  David  Dixon  Porter,  aboard  the  River  Queen,  on  the 
James  River  near  Richmond,  close  to  the  end  of  the  Civil  War.13  In  the  president's  upstairs 
office,  Millie  notes,  hangs  the  original  of  Henley's  painting  The  Peacemaker.  "The  Prez 
and  I  admire  the  painting  and  are  inspired  when  we  look  at  it."  However,  it  is  difficult  to 
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imagine  why  a  springer  spaniel  would  be  inspired  by  a  portrait  of  four  middle-aged  men 
sitting  and  talking.  Clearly  Millie  has  incorporated  George  Bush's  enthusiasm  here;  the 
dog,  speaking  through  her  mistress,  has  become  her  master's  voice!  The  president  "is  so 
inspired  by  [the  painting]  that  when  he  addressed  the  forty-fourth  session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  he  said, 

There's  a  painting  that  hangs  on  the  wall  of  my  office  in  the  White  House  and  it  pic- 
tures President  Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  Generals  meeting  at  the  end  of  a  war  that 
remains  the  bloodiest  in  the  history  of  my  country.  Outside,  at  the  moment,  a  battle 
rages  —  in  this  picture.  And  yet  what  we  see  in  the  distance  is  a  rainbow  —  a  symbol  of 
hope,  of  a  passing  of  the  storm.  That  painting  is  called  the  peacemakers.  For  me,  it 
is  a  constant  reminder  that  our  struggle  —  the  struggle  for  peace  —  is  a  strug- 
gle blessed  by  hope. 14 

Indeed,  George  Bush  seems  obsessed  by  this  painting,  referring  to  it  repeatedly.  After 
his  inauguration,  Bush,  standing  before  the  picture,  confided  to  a  friend  that  he  wondered 
"how  he  might  be  tested,  whether  he  too  might  be  one  of  the  handful  of  Presidents  des- 
tined to  change  the  course  of  history."15  (Perhaps  that  is  why,  late  in  1990,  George  Bush 
kept  speaking  of  "a  new  world  order.")  A  year  after  his  inauguration,  George  Bush  gave 
Diane  Sawyer  and  the  television  viewers  of  Prime  Time  Live  a  tour  of  the  White  House. 
Standing  before  the  Henley  painting,  Sawyer  asked  the  president  if  he  agreed  with  Lincoln 
that  the  presidency  was  a  "splendid  misery."  "Well,"  the  president  replied,  "I  haven't 
been  tested  by  fire.  Abraham  Lincoln  had  a  goal  of  holding  the  union,  keepfing]  brother 
from  killing  brother.  I  mean,  it  was  tough."16  By  December  1990,  many  feared  that 
George  Bush  was  closing  down  his  options  and  seeking  just  such  a  test  by  fire,  as  a 
wartime  president,  in  the  Middle  East;  then  he,  too,  could  call  the  presidency  a  splendid 
misery. 

Darkest  of  all  Decembers 
Ever  my  life  has  known, 
Sitting  here  by  the  embers 
Stunned,  helpless,  alone.17 

So  wrote  Mary  Chestnut,  in  her  extraordinary  diary  of  Civil  War  days,  as  she  brooded 
upon  General  Sherman's  capture  of  Savannah  in  December  1864.  Chestnut's  eloquent 
reflection  on  the  devastations  of  war  were  read  by  actress  Julie  Harris,  against  a  back- 
ground of  stark  images  and  plaintive  melodies,  in  The  Civil  War,  an  eleven-hour  docu- 
mentary produced  by  a  team  led  by  Ken  Burns,  which  appeared  on  the  Public 
Broadcasting  System  in  early  autumn  and  was  repeated  just  before  Christmas.  Thus, 
while  Americans  warily  contemplated  war  in  the  Middle  East  over  issues  that  were  not 
well  articulated,  they  looked  back  in  renewed  wonder  at  the  principled,  passionate  slaugh- 
ter in  the  American  Civil  War.  Images  of  dead  young  men,  many  of  them  barefoot  chil- 
dren by  the  end  of  the  war,  stacked  in  mounds,  piled  in  ditches,  strewn  across  fields  — 
Manassus,  Bull  Run,  Shiloh,  Sharpsburg,  Chancellorsville,  Chickamauga,  the  Wilder- 
ness, Gettysburg;  the  names  constitute  an  American  elegy  —  impinged  on  one  after  view- 
ing this  marvelous  documentary,  after  reading  this  vividly  illustrated  and  memorable 
book. 

Ken  Burns 's  Civil  War  is  notable  for  its  incorporation  of  eloquent  reflections,  memories 
of  those  who  were  "touched  by  fire"  in  deeds  and  words.  Ordinary  soldiers  on  both  sides, 
politicians  and  civilians,  bore  witness  and  rose  to  the  rhetorical  occasion.  For  example, 
Joshua  Lawrence  Chamberlain,  a  rhetoric  teacher  at  Bowdoin,  who  led  the  20th  Maine  at 
Little  Round  Top  during  the  battle  at  Gettysburg,  never  lost  his  eye  for  apt  detail. 
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The  edge  of  the  conflict  swayed  to  and  fro,  with  wild  whirlpools  and  eddies.  At  times  I 
saw  around  me  more  of  the  enemy  than  of  my  own  men;  gaps  opening,  swallowing, 
closing  again;  squads  of  stalwart  men  who  had  cut  their  way  through  us,  disappearing 
as  if  translated.  All  around,  a  strange,  mingled  roar.18 

William  Tecumseh  Sherman's  forecast,  made  early  in  the  war  —  "I  think  this  is  to  be  a 
long  war  —  very  long  —  much  longer  than  any  politician  thinks"  —  served  in  1990  as  a 
caution  to  those  who  predicted  a  quick  and  decisive  engagement  against  Iraq.  '^  At  a  time 
when  President  Bush  was  praising  American  troops  as  "heroes"  in  his  Christmas  mes- 
sage, it  was  good  to  be  reminded,  by  General  Sherman,  that  war  is  not  only  hell,  but  also 
can  be  an  obscene  joke  on  the  warriors:  "Military  history  is  to  die  in  battle  and  have  your 
name  spelled  wrong  in  the  newspapers."20 

In  this  documentary  and  accompanying  text,  the  familiar,  resonant  words  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Frederick  Douglass,  and  Walt  Whitman  called  us  back  to  that  era  of  exalted 
sacrifice.  Most  memorable,  however,  were  the  words  of  Sullivan  Ballou,  a  little-known 
major  of  the  2nd  Rhode  Island,  who  wrote  to  his  wife  from  Camp  Clark,  Washington,  on 
July  14,  1861 .  Shown  against  the  background  of  photographs  of  unnamed,  indeed  un- 
known, couples  who  posed  before  these  young  men  went  off  to  war,  many  of  them  to  their 
death,  Sullivan  Ballou's  words  stirred  thousands  of  viewers  and  readers.  He  was,  he  told 
his  "dear  Sarah,"  ready  to  die  for  his  country,  but  his  letter  leaves  a  record  of  his  living  love. 

But,  O  Sarah!  if  the  dead  can  come  back  to  this  earth  and  flit  unseen  around  those  they 
loved,  I  shall  always  be  near  you;  in  the  gladdest  days  and  in  the  darkest  nights  ...  al- 
ways, always,  and  if  there  be  a  soft  breeze  upon  your  cheek,  it  shall  be  my  breath,  as 
the  cool  air  fans  your  throbbing  temple,  it  shall  be  my  spirit  passing  by.  Sarah  do  not 
mourn  me  dead;  think  I  am  gone  and  wait  for  me,  for  we  shall  meet  again.21 

Sullivan  Ballou  was  killed  soon  after,  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run. 

Ken  Burns  and  his  team  deserve  the  praise  they  received  for  The  Civil  War,  documen- 
tary and  book,  because  they  went  far  in  restoring  a  noble  but  horrific  past  to  Americans. 
We  are  moved  again  by  the  extraordinary  courage,  eloquence,  and  generosity  of  spirit  of 
those  like  Joshua  Lawrence  Chamberlain,  by  then  a  major  general,  who  accepted  the 
surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  on  April  1 1 ,  1865,  and  spoke  of  the  defeated 
Confederates  with  moving  reverence. 

On  they  come,  with  the  old  swinging  route  step  and  swaying  battle  flags.  ...  On  our 
part  not  a  sound  of  trumpet  more,  nor  roll  of  drum;  nor  a  cheer,  nor  word,  nor  whisper 
or  vain-glorying,  nor  motion  of  man  .  .  .  but  an  awed  stillness  rather,  and  breath- 
holding,  as  if  it  were  the  passing  of  the  dead.22 

But  we  are  also  appalled  by  the  carnage,  the  devastation,  which  Americans  inflicted 
upon  each  other.  So  many  dead.  "Terrible  it  had  been,  terrible  in  its  magnitude  and  its 
persistence,  terrible  in  its  ferocity,  and  its  sickening  cost  in  human  life,"  wrote  C.  Vann 
Woodward.23  Each  side  believed,  fervently,  that  it  had  God  on  its  side,  so  each  side  struck 
the  other  with  righteous  wrath,  reflected  in  Julia  Ward  Howe's  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Re- 
public." At  Gettysburg  alone,  51 ,000  men  were  lost,  approaching  the  total  of  all  the 
Americans  killed  in  the  Vietnam  undeclared  war. 

When  Americans,  in  late  1990,  heard  President  Bush  assert  that  military  engagement  in 
the  Middle  East  would  not  be  restrained,  as  it  had  been  in  Vietnam,  they  could  not  help 
but  recall  the  extraordinary  blood  sacrifice  of  the  Civil  War.  Sullivan  Ballou  knew  exactly 
what  he  was  fighting  for,  even  as  he  realized  all  he  would  lose  in  never  again  seeing  Sarah 
and  his  sons.  "I  know  how  strongly  American  Civilization  now  leans  on  the  triumph  of 
the  Government,  and  how  great  a  debt  we  owe  to  those  who  went  before  us  through  the 
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blood  and  suffering  of  the  Revolution.  And  I  am  willing  —  perfectly  willing  —  to  lay 
down  all  my  joys  in  this  life,  to  help  maintain  this  Government,  and  to  pay  that  debt."24 

Does  "American  Civilization,"  we  wondered,  now  depend  upon  the  destruction  of  Sad- 
dam Hussein?  Does  the  survival  of  "this  Government"  depend  upon  the  vindication  of 
George  Bush's  foreign  policy?  For  what  high  cause  were  we  "perfectly  willing"  to  have 
American  young  men  and  women  kill  and  be  killed  in  the  Middle  East? 

Many  Americans  thought  the  Bush  administration  was  not  giving  peace  a  chance 
through  quiet  ("back  channel")  diplomacy.  By  late  November,  in  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts, signs  were  being  carried  which  said,  "Hell,  no!  We  won't  go!  We  won't  die  for 
Texaco!"  In  early  January,  in  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  young  women  and  men  stood  out 
in  the  bitter  cold  holding  up  signs  for  passing  motorists:  "Light  a  Candle  for  Peace  in  the 
Gulf."  In  Washington,  peace  lobbyists  pleaded  with  their  congressional  representatives, 
who  promised  to  debate  the  issue  before  January  15.  The  Civil  War,  begun  as  a  conflict 
between  advocates  for  state's  rights  and  believers  in  the  Union,  in  the  end  was  fought  over 
slavery.  That  is,  Americans  battled  over  just  what  kind  of  people  they  were  and  what  their 
country  would  become.  But  what,  many  Americans  wondered  at  year's  end,  would  a  war 
in  the  Middle  East  be/or?  What  would  become  of  us  if  we  allowed  such  carnage? 

George  and  Barbara  Bush  watched  The  Civil  War  at  Camp  David.  A  People  magazine 
interviewer  asked  the  president  to  recall  the  death  of  Sullivan  Ballou  at  Bull  Run  and  to 
speak  about  possible  casualties  in  the  Middle  East.  Bush  said  forces  against  Iraq  would 
"be  backed  up  in  every  way  possible,"  as  they  were  not  in  Vietnam.  He  reflected  that  he 
had  been  in  battle  in  World  War  II,  so  he  had  a  privileged  perspective.  "I  read  these  letters 
and  I  identify  with  the  plea  to  bring  the  kids  home  safely.  And  yet  I  know  that  sometimes, 
to  get  peace,  you've  got  to  make  the  tough  call."25  Teddy  Roosevelt,  Bush's  hero,  was 
"tough."  We  recall  that  Bush  said,  "I  mean  it  was  tough,"  when  he  reflected  on  Lincoln's 
splendid  misery  during  the  Civil  War.  Sometimes  you  have  to  kick  some  ass  in  the  cause 
of  peace,  our  only  president  seemed  to  say,  in  eerie  echo  of  Lyndon  Johnson's  macho 
hyperbole  during  the  Vietnam  War.  In  President  Bush's  favorite  picture,  a  battle  rages, 
but  a  rainbow  marks  the  sky,  "a  symbol  of  hope,  of  a  passing  of  the  storm."  So  stood  the 
world  according  to  George  Bush  —  a  dangerous,  dramatic,  symbol-ridden  landscape, 
above  which  looms  a  wise  and  lonely  leader.  Americans  watched  him  with  a  spectatorial 
attitude  —  stunned,  helpless,  alone.26  "In  the  late  summer  of  that  year  we  lived  in  a  house 
in  a  village  that  looked  across  the  river  and  the  plains  to  the  mountains." 

George  Bush's  belligerent  performance  as  president  during  the  Middle  East  crisis  made 
me,  much  to  my  surprise,  a  bit  nostalgic  for  the  passivity  of  Ronald  Reagan,  a  president 
who  talked  a  tough  game  but,  with  the  circumscribed  exception  of  the  Grenada  invasion 
and  the  Libya  bombing,  let  it  go  at  that.  We  all  remember  Ronald  Reagan  —  the  president 
who  forgot  to  remember!  (The  former  president  made  Esquire's  list  of  "Dubious 
Achievements  of  1990"  for  his  forgetful  testimony  during  the  trial  of  John  Poindexter  — 
"I  just  don't  recall  such  a  meeting,  and  certainly  not  by  the  day  it  occurred."  Reagan  even 
forgot  the  name  of  the  chairman  of  his  former  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  General  John  Vessey.)27 
Well,  Ronald  Reagan  appeared  before  us  once  again  to  say  that  he  remembers  a  thing  or 
two,  in  his  massive  snore,  An  American  Life,  an  undramatic  monologue  of  more  than 
seven  hundred  pages  of  memories,  rationalizations,  fantasies,  half-truths,  diary  entries, 
public  documents,  and  occasional  flashes  of  unintended  revelation.28  The  Gipper  was  back! 

Perhaps  it  will  turn  out,  as  the  hero  of  John  Updike's  Roger's  Version  suggests,  "that 
we  all  existed  inside  Reagan's  placid,  uncluttered  head  as  inside  a  giant  bubble,  and  those 
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of  us  who  survived  would  look  back  upon  this  present  America  [the  1980s]  as  a  para- 
dise."29 Which,  of  course,  is  another  way  of  saying  that  the  Reagan  era  marked  a  high 
point  in  American  self-assurance,  self-delusion,  and  conspicuous  consumption. 

By  the  end  of  the  1980s  this  was  becoming  evident  to  another  Updike  character,  Harry 
Angstrom  in  Rabbit  at  Rest.  Young  Harry  ("Rabbit")  began  his  self-centered,  circuitous 
quest  for  American  salvation  through  sex  in  Rabbit,  Run  (1960),  at  the  end  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration.  At  the  end  of  the  Reagan  era,  Harry  is  rich,  overweight,  suffering 
heart  attacks,  living  in  overdeveloped  Florida  —  a  representative  American.  "Everything 
falling  apart,  airplanes,  bridges,  eight  years  under  Reagan  of  nobody  minding  the  store, 
making  money  out  of  nothing,  running  up  debt,  trusting  in  God."30  However,  we  will  not 
forget  the  Reagan  years  —  eight  years  of  relatively  peaceful  self-indulgence. 

In  his  selective  reconstruction  —  only  four  lines  are  devoted  to  his  marriage  with  Jane 
Wyman  —  Ronald  Reagan,  aided  by  Robert  Lindsey,  recomposes  his  already  well-known 
"American  life"  into  a  romantic  idyll  and  a  redemptive  parable.  He  sees  his  childhood  in 
Dixon,  Dlinois,  along  the  Rock  River,  through  a  blur  of  nostalgia.  "As  I  look  back  on 
those  days  in  Dixon,  I  think  my  life  as  sweet  and  idyllic  as  it  could  be,  as  close  as  I  could 
imagine  for  a  young  boy  to  the  world  created  by  Mark  Twain  in  The  Adventures  of  Tom 
Sawyer."31  Not,  we  note,  The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn,  though  that  novel  better 
describes  Reagan's  youth,  for  Reagan,  like  Huck,  had  a  drunken  Pap,  suffered  from  fam- 
ily poverty  and  an  uprooted  home  life. 

Well,  as  he  likes  to  say,  this  charming,  handsome,  nearsighted  young  man  —  Garry 
Wills  compares  him  to  Mr.  Magoo  —  came  a  long  way  from  Dixon,  Illinois.32  Drum  ma- 
jor, football  guard,  lifeguard,  student  at  Eureka  College,  a  period  he  recreates  with  char- 
acteristic, self-serving  charm.  "I'd  like  to  be  able  to  recall  that  my  burning  desire  to  go  to 
college  was  planted  first  and  foremost  in  a  drive  to  get  an  education.  But  at  seventeen,  I 
think  I  was  probably  more  motivated  by  love  for  a  pretty  girl  and  a  love  of  football."33  Ah, 
well,  boys  will  be  boys.  Still,  "Dutch"  Reagan  found  time  to  lead  a  student  strike  against 
faculty  cuts,  and  he  starred  in  college  dramatic  productions,  revealing  a  lifelong  penchant 
for  public  issues  and  self-dramatization. 

These  traits  came  in  handy  when  he  worked  as  a  broadcaster  for  WOC  in  Davenport, 
where,  for  his  audition,  he  reconstructed  a  narrative  of  a  football  game  in  which  he  had 
played  at  Eureka,  inventing  details,  heightening  the  drama  —  "Long  blue  shadows  are 
settling  over  the  field  and  a  chill  wind  is  blowing  in  through  the  end  of  the  stadium." 
Though  he  had  missed  a  key  block  in  his  team's  winning  touchdown  drive,  in  his  radio 
recreation  "a  right  guard  named  Reagan  leveled  a  block  on  the  linebacker  so  furiously 
that  I  could  have  killed  him."34  (Note  Reagan's  detachment  from  his  own  actions,  even 
early  in  his  career:  "Reagan"  is  a  story  line  told  by  "I.")  In  An  American  Life,  narrated  by 
the  hero  of  that  life,  Ronald  Reagan  never  fumbles  the  ball,  always  scores  the  winning 
touchdown,  then  wins  the  biggest  game  of  all,  against  the  "Evil  Empire,"  but  he  also 
shows  himself  to  be  a  good  sport  throughout. 

At  Warner  Brothers  he  became  "the  Errol  Flynn  of  the  B  pictures"  until,  in  Knute 
Rockne  — All  American,  he  got  the  part  of  George  Gipp,  a  young  man  who  begs  his  team 
to  "win  one  for  the  Gipper,"  though  he  would  then  be  dead.  "I  don't  know  where  I'll  be 
but  I'll  know  about  it  and  I'll  be  happy."35  Fittingly,  Reagan's  other  notable  leading  role,  in 
King 's  Row,  found  him  again  in  bed,  playing  the  part  of  a  young  rake  who,  his  legs  ampu- 
tated, wakes  and  shouts  to  his  wife,  "Randy,  where  is  the  rest  of  me?"36  Garry  Wills,  in 
Reagan 's  America:  Innocence  at  Home,  argues  that  this  scene  proves  that  Reagan  was 
"not  an  actor  of  depth  and  intensity,"  as  Reagan  remembers  himself  to  have  been.37  But 
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surely  Reagan's  screen  skills  no  longer  matter.  More  important  in  this  reading  of  Reagan 
is  the  telling  fact  that,  in  his  two  most  memorable  moments  on  screen,  he  was  passive, 
dying,  or  debilitated,  fantasizing  a  future  victory  for  his  team  or  begging  for  the  return  of 
what  had  been  taken  from  him. 

(Frances  FitzGerald  read  An  American  Life  as  Reagan's  refutation  of  charges  by  former 
aides  Michael  Deaver  and  Donald  Regan  that  he  had  been  disengaged  from  the  process  of 
his  own  administration.38)  However,  Reagan  —  genial,  dutiful,  incurious  —  cannot  help 
but  confirm  the  impression  of  Peggy  Noonan,  his  loyal  speech  writer,  who  compared  him 
with  "a  gigantic  heroic  balloon  floating  in  the  Macy 's  Thanksgiving  Day  parade,  right  up 
there  between  Superman  and  Big  Bird."39  Where 's  the  Rest  of  Me  ?  (1965),  written  with 
the  help  of  Richard  G.  Hubler,  became,  of  course,  the  revealing  title  of  Ronald  Reagan's 
first  autobiography. 

Perhaps  beneath  the  macho  mask  of  this  actor-politician  who,  before  a  radio  broadcast, 
joked  about  bombing  Moscow  in  fifteen  minutes,  lay  the  soul  of  a  passive  man,  a  man 
who  took  directions  well  in  both  fields,  acting  and  politics  —  in  both  roles  he  learned  his 
lines,  showed  up  on  time,  and  hit  his  marks  —  a  man  who  was  better  at  narrating  (and 
fabricating)  the  game  than  he  was  at  playing  in  it.  For  all  of  Reagan's  arms  buildup,  he 
showed  more  interest  in  reviewing  his  troops  than  in  deploying  them.  "Reagan  never 
describes  himself  as  taking  an  initiative,"  FitzGerald  accurately  notes.  For  FitzGerald, 
Reagan  was  a  solipsist  who  concocted  a  self-aggrandizing  myth  of  his  life,  a  man  who  had 
no  "interest  in  the  rest  of  us  on  this  planet."40  However,  Ronald  Reagan  did  have  a  vision 
of  himself  as  a  healer,  a  man  who  soothed  a  troubled  nation,  as  FDR  had  done  in  his  fire- 
side chats,  and  Ronald  Reagan  did  come  to  see  himself  as  a  man  of  peace. 

During  World  War  II ,  Reagan,  too  nearsighted  for  combat,  served  as  an  army  officer 
assigned  to  the  making  of  training  films  at  the  Hal  Roach  studio.  There  he  saw  "the  hor- 
rors of  Nazism"  in  captured  films.41  Most  of  what  Ronald  Reagan  saw  throughout  his  life 
was  refracted  through  films  or  through  the  screen  community  in  Hollywood.  Commu- 
nism, for  instance,  was  something  that  threatened  the  movie  business,  so,  as  president  of 
the  Screen  Actors  Guild  and  an  undercover  agent  for  the  FBI,  he  led  the  postwar  fight 
against  the  farfetched  possibility  of  a  communist  takeover  of  the  film  industry.  Reagan 
recalls  all  this  in  hyperbolic,  militaristic  imagery  —  his  "hand-to-hand  combat"  with  the 
then  still  Evil  Empire. 

Now  I  knew  from  firsthand  experience  how  Communists  used  lies,  deceits,  violence, 
or  any  other  tactic  that  suited  them  to  advance  the  cause  of  Soviet  expansionism.  I 
knew  from  the  experience  of  hand-to-hand  combat  that  America  faced  no  more  insidi- 
ous or  evil  threat  than  that  of  Communism.42 

But  Ronald  Reagan  fought  his  battles  with  words  and  images  —  his  smile  and  shoeshine. 
His  principles  derive  less  from  analysis  of  public  policies  than  from  personal  pique.  Find- 
ing himself  in  the  94  percent  tax  bracket,  Reagan  was  outraged.  As  a  result,  he  turned 
against  his  former  faith  in  government  as  a  source  of  solution  to  society's  problems  and 
developed  a  credo  that  has  served  him  well,  personally  and  politically:  "There  probably 
isn't  any  undertaking  on  earth  short  of  assuming  the  national  security  that  can't  be  han- 
dled more  efficiently  by  the  forces  of  private  enterprise  than  by  the  federal  government." 
Postwar  government  expansion  led  the  nation  "along  the  path  to  a  silent  form  of  social- 
ism."43 Such  views,  of  course,  were  a  hit  with  fat-cat  businessmen,  who  found  him  jobs 
(General  Electric,  MCA),  underwrote  his  campaigns  for  governor  and  president,  granted 
him  loans,  and  bought  him  houses.  It  is  hard  to  see  from  his  own  narrative  where  Ronald 
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Reagan  —  who  poses  as  a  loner,  a  Marlboro  man  on  horseback  —  has  ever  been  his 
own  man. 

Indeed,  Ronald  Reagan  affirms  no  free  will;  rather,  he  insists  he  is  an  agent  of  God.  In 
Dixon,  Illinois,  in  1932,  "Dutch"  Reagan  did  not  get  the  job  he  wanted,  manager  of  the 
sporting  goods  section  at  Montgomery  Ward,  a  job  that  would  have  kept  him  home.  "I 
was  raised  to  believe  that  God  has  a  plan  for  everyone  and  that  seemingly  random  twists  of 
fate  are  all  a  part  of  His  plan."44  God  apparently  had  bigger  and  better  things  in  mind  for 
Ronald  Reagan  than  Montgomery  Ward.  Hooray  for  Hollywood!  There,  he  and  Nancy 
Davis  were  married  in  1952.  "If  ever  God  gave  me  evidence  that  He  had  a  plan  for  me,  it 
was  the  night  He  brought  Nancy  into  my  life."45  (Was  his  first  marriage  not  part  of  God's 
plan?  Is  God's  plan  evident  only  in  artful  reconstruction  of  one's  life  story?)  After  a  bul- 
let, from  the  gun  of  John  Hinckley,  Jr.,  stopped  an  inch  from  his  heart,  Reagan  decided, 
"I  owe  my  life  to  God  and  will  try  to  serve  Him  in  every  way  I  can."46  (What  is  the  point  of 
gun  control  if  God  has  your  name  on  a  bullet?  Furthermore,  why  protect  the  environment 
if  the  world,  as  he  believes,  will  soon  be  coming  to  an  end?) 

Though  Ronald  Reagan  is  seldom  given  to  self-analysis  or  self-doubt,  he  does  grant  that 
the  death  of  those  Marines  he  sent,  against  the  advice  of  his  own  military  command,  as 
"peace-keepers"  in  Lebanon,  "was  the  source  of  my  greatest  regret  and  my  greatest 
sorrow  as  president."47  (On  October  23,  1983,  241  Marines,  within  their  Lebanon  com- 
pound, were  killed  by  a  car  bomb.  Even  here,  Reagan's  forces  were  passive,  vulnerable, 
sleeping.)  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  know  what  Ronald  Reagan  would  have  done  had 
he  been  president  when  Saddam  Hussein  invaded  Kuwait.  However,  An  American  Life 
provides  enough  evidence  of  his  caution,  calculation,  passivity,  and  self-assurance  to 
suggest  that  Ronald  Reagan  might  not  have  placed  half  a  million  forces  in  harm's  way,  and 
he  might  not  have  painted  himself  into  a  corner  —  by  refusing  to  negotiate  and  by  setting 
an  arbitrary  deadline  for  Iraqi  troop  withdrawal  from  Kuwait  —  with  no  seeming  options 
but  attack. 

As  An  American  Life  concludes,  Ronald  Reagan  prepares  to  leave  the  White  House.  On 
his  last  morning  there,  in  January  1989,  his  security  adviser,  Colin  Powell,  gave  the  de- 
parting president  his  final  security  briefing:  "Mr.  President,  the  world  is  quiet  today."48 
At  the  end  of  1990,  Colin  Powell,  who  had  become  Bush's  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  was  preparing  American  forces  to  attack  Iraq!  The  world  seemed  poised,  as  it  had 
been  for  Matthew  Arnold  ("Dover  Beach")  in  1851 ,  "on  a  darkling  plain  /  Swept  with 
confused  alarms  of  struggle  and  flight,  /  Where  ignorant  armies  clash  by  night." 

Arnold  blamed  the  withdrawing  Sea  of  Faith  for  the  world's  alarms.  However,  Garry 
Willis,  in  Under  God,  contests  the  proposition  that  faith  in  God  has  indeed  diminished. 
Under  God  —  more  a  collection  of  essays  with  a  central  concern  than  a  coherent  book  — 
grew  out  of  Wills's  coverage  of  the  1988  presidential  campaign,  reports  that  included 
three  cover  stories  for  Time,  a  brilliant  Frontline  piece  ("The  Choice")  for  public  televi- 
sion, and  other  essays.  This  is  a  book  on  the  rich  history  and  the  living  presence  of  Chris- 
tian fundamentalism  —  the  subtext  of  American  politics  and  culture.  This  is  also  a  book 
on  how  the  media  and  the  intellectual  establishment  try  to  deny  its  presence.  "The  elector- 
ate wants  a  president  who  observes  his  (or,  eventually,  her)  religion." 

Evangelicals,  shows  Wills,  compose  the  largest  number  of  American  Christians  —  40 
percent  of  Americans  report  they  have  been,  as  they  say,  "born  again."  "The  mainstream 
of  American  religion  has  always  been  evangelical."  A  new  millennium,  with  its  doomsday 
associations,  points  up  "a  central  theme  in  our  history  —  the  apocalyptic  spirit  that  drove 
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American  settlers  to  grapple  with  the  devil's  instrument  in  the  wilderness."49  Our  manifest 
destiny  has  been  to  clear  the  land  of  infidels  so  that  we  might  build  an  American  city  upon 
a  hill.  "Religion  has  been  at  the  center  of  our  major  political  crises,  which  are  always 
moral  crises  —  the  supporting  and  opposing  of  wars,  of  slavery,  of  corporate  power,  of 
civil  rights,  of  sexual  codes,  of  'the  West,'  of  American  separatism  and  claims  to  em- 
pire."50 Wills's  book  was,  of  course,  written  before  the  current  Middle  East  crisis,  which 
has  revived  evangelical  rhetoric  about  a  final  battle  between  good  and  evil.  But  Wills 
makes  us  understand  why  Americans  tend  to  personalize  and  demonize  their  enemies. 
Who,  after  all,  would  negotiate  with  satan  or  "Hitler"? 

In  retrospect,  in  Wills's  view,  that  is  what  the  scurrilous  1988  presidential  election  had 
been  all  about  —  not  about  policies  and  certainly  not  about  "competence,"  but  about  dam- 
nation and  redemption.  Though  two  ordained  ministers,  Jesse  Jackson  and  Pat  Robertson, 
campaigned  for  the  presidency,  they  became  political  centrists,  while  that  most  centered 
of  politicians,  George  Bush,  went  outside  mainstream  political  discourse  to  win  votes 
through  appeal  to  America's  deepest  fears  and  its  shallowest  sentiments.  Bush  had 
learned  from  Nixon,  whom  Bush  had  defended  during  Watergate,  to  be  a  Washington 
"player"  at  any  cost.  "Under  Nixon,  he  was  schooled  in  realpolitik  in  foreign  policy  and 
cynicism  in  domestic  politics.  What  he  had  not  learned  was  'the  vision  thing.'  "51 

Thus  George  Bush,  though  speaking  from  his  own  high  place  of  power  in  the  national 
government,  could  express  the  fear  that  patriotism  was  under  attack,  the  flag  was 
being  desecrated,  the  godless  ACLU  was  gaining  power,  and  criminals  were  being 
sheltered  in  the  home  of  the  brave.  The  people  were  being  led  astray.  It  was  time  to 
recall  them,  revive  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  country,  silence  the  voice  of  the  tempters. 
The  most  centrist  figure  of  the  1988  campaign  was  licensed  to  become  the  most  hyster- 
ical in  his  rhetoric.  As  denouncers  of  guilt,  the  professional  preachers  were  pushed 
aside  by  that  orator  born  again  at  the  last  minute,  George  Jeremiah  Bush.  But  for  this 
his  managers  had  to  supply  him  with  a  preacher's  devil.  The  name  of  the  new  devil  was 
[Willie]  Horton.52 

All  this  led  to  "a  politics  of  contentless  fervor."53  However,  the  themes  and  techniques  of 
the  didactic  and  deftly  directed  Bush  campaign  were  pure  Nixon.  Bush  beat  Robert  Dole, 
who  publicly  accused  Bush  of  lying  about  his  record,  for  the  Nixon  succession  and  ad- 
hered to  his  mentor's  vision  and  formula  for  success:  accusations  of  domestic  deceit  and 
warnings  of  foreign  threats.  "The  Cold  War  was  Nixon's  reason  for  being.  He  needed  the 
long  twilight  struggle,  both  to  wage  it  and  to  continue  it."54  During  the  campaign,  George 
Bush  wrapped  Americans  in  the  flag,  protecting  them  from  alien  and  perverse  elements 
embodied  by  the  ACLU  —  not  just  a  good  government  organization  but,  in  the  eyes  of 
Christian  believers  and  patriots,  the  group  that  defended  pornographers  and  tried  to  re- 
move God  from  the  schools,  as  Wills  notes  —  and  Willie  Horton,  the  black  criminal  who 
was  released  from  prison  by  liberals  so  he  could  rape  and  assault  decent  white  Americans. 
Bush's  Democratic  opponent,  Michael  Dukakis,  a  dithering  yet  rigid  man  —  liberal, 
rational,  secular,  cold  —  "never  knew  what  hit  him  in  the  1988  campaign."55 

Wills  brilliantly  sets  the  1988  presidential  campaign  in  the  wider  context  of  American 
religiosity.  We  are,  indeed,  "a  Christian  nation,"  with  vast  implications  for  good  and  evil. 
The  Puritan  settlers  were  narrow  ideologues.  "To  allow  no  dissent  from  the  truth  was 
exactly  the  reason  they  had  come,"  wrote  Perry  Miller  in  Errand  into  the  Wilderness.56 
Their  righteous  wrath  against  infidels  has  not  been  lost.  Ronald  Reagan,  trained  by  the 
Disciples  of  Christ,  used  biblical  language  about  the  end  time,  drawn  from  Revelations,  as 
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in  his  designation  of  the  USSR  as  the  Evil  Empire.57  Then,  of  course,  he  reversed  himself, 
becoming  a  man  of  peace.  But,  we  wonder,  can  America  so  quickly  give  up  its  Mani- 
chaean  vision  of  struggle  between  forces  of  light  and  dark?  After  the  Evil  Empire,  what? 

Sidney  Blumenthal's  Pledging  Allegiance:  The  Last  Campaign  of  the  Cold  War,  the  most 
astute  assessment  of  the  1988  presidential  campaign  and  its  implications,  concerns  itself 
less  with  religion  and  more  with  traditional  political  matters.  (Wills,  for  example,  is  far 
more  sympathetic  to  the  Reverend  Jesse  Jackson,  that  peripatetic  preacher  with  a  flam- 
boyant style,  than  is  Blumenthal.  Blumenthal  sees  Jackson  as  a  self-promoting  con  man, 
forcing  an  identification  with  Martin  Luther  King  through  "a  symbolism  of  christology," 
trying  to  take  the  martyr's  place,  while  Wills  praises  Jackson.58  "Jackson,  driven  back  to 
the  margin  of  politics,  was  only  legitimate  as  the  voice  of  the  dispossessed,"  wrote 
Wills.59)  For  all  that,  Blumenthal's  concerns  were  large  —  nothing  less  than  the  fate  of  the 
republic  —  as  he  made  clear  by  citing  Henry  James,  from  The  American  Scene,  in  his 
epigraph:  "I  see  what  you  are  not  making,  oh,  what  you  are  so  vividly  not." 

For  Sidney  Blumenthal  the  1988  campaign  was  insular,  trivial,  an  insult  to  the  national 
intelligence,  a  cynical  avoidance  of  world  political  issues  —  a  "not  making"  of  vast  impli- 
cations. 

The  period  from  1985  to  1990  —  from  Gorbachev's  assumption  of  power  through 
Bush's  —  marked  the  Cold  War's  waning.  The  1988  presidential  campaign,  the  politi- 
cal centerpiece  of  this  anxious,  confused  time,  was  a  stunning  exercise  in  the  absence 
of  leadership  —  a  failure  to  come  to  terms  with  the  new  realities  of  the  world  as  it  was 
and  as  it  was  becoming.  Pledging  allegiance  to  the  shibboleths  of  the  past  became  the 
measure  of  patriotism  and  prudence.  The  campaign  itself  was  lived  in  the  last  age,  as  if 
the  Cold  War  were  raging  and  Stalin  alive.60 

Blumenthal's  book  appeared  in  the  fall  of  1990,  while  U.S.  troop  forces  were  building 
in  the  Middle  East.  With  the  disappearance  of  Ronald  Reagan's  Evil  Empire,  and  its  Com- 
mie leaders  as  the  personified  enemy,  it  seemed  that  George  Bush,  having  invaded  Pan- 
ama and  deposed  its  leader,  Manuel  Noriega,  in  December  of  1989,  had  designated 
Saddam  Hussein  and  Iraq  to  serve  as  the  newly  personified  enemy.  This  justified  the 
Nixonian  perpetuation  of  the  Cold  War,  with  the  USSR  now  an  ally,  but  the  battle  relo- 
cated to  the  Middle  East.  Though  Blumenthal's  book  does  not  deal  directly  with  these 
matters,  he  provides  valuable  insight  into  the  process  that  resulted  in  the  election  of 
George  Bush,  the  man  in  the  Bush  administration  who  most  seemed  to  want  a  war  against 
Iraq  at  year's  end. 

After  the  Iran-contra  scandal,  according  to  Blumenthal,  Ronald  Reagan  "presided  over 
a  posthumous  presidency."  Then  "Gorbachev  emerged  as  Reagan's  ultimate  handler." 
The  leader  of  the  USSR  needed  the  American  "president,  and  he  needed  to  provide  a 
script  the  president  could  follow."  As  a  result  of  Gorbachev's  diplomacy,  Reagan  had 
"a  bravura  last  act."  Therefore  "the  indirect  effect  of  Reagan's  remaking  was  the  making 
of  the  Bush  candidacy."61 

Ronald  Reagan  changed  his  mind  about  the  threat  of  Russian  communism.  He  had 
called  the  Soviet  Union  "the  very  heart  of  darkness,"  but  by  1988  he  walked  arm  in  arm 
with  Mikhail  Gorbachev  in  Red  Square.  "I  was  talking  about  another  era,"  he  blithely 
said.62  But  George  Bush  was  not  convinced.  For  all  his  determination  to  change  his  posi- 
tions to  best  serve  his  chances  to  attain  the  presidency  —  "His  agenda  was  to  get  the  job," 
writes  Blumenthal  —  George  Bush  declared,  after  the  Moscow  summit,  that  the  Cold  War 
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was  not  over.63  (In  Dan  Quayle,  a  Christian  fundamentalist  and  a  self-declared  Cold  War- 
rior, Bush  chose  a  vice  president  to  his  right.)  As  a  result,  "George  Bush  ran  the  last 
campaign  of  the  Cold  War."64  Michael  Dukakis,  who  climbed  into  a  tank  in  his  silliest 
moment  during  the  campaign,  was  equally  committed  to  maintaining  eternal  "vigilance"; 
that  is,  he  was  committed  to  the  Kennedy  vision  of  a  "long  twilight  struggle"  against  an 
enemy  that  neither  candidate  seemed  to  notice  had  surrendered. 

George  Bush  won  the  1988  election  through  a  successful  manipulation  of  wartime  imag- 
ery, foreign  and  domestic. 

In  1984,  Ronald  Reagan's  advertising  depicted  America  as  a  mythical  small  town 
where  no  one  was  unfriendly  or  had  a  reason  for  discontent:  "It's  morning  in  Amer- 
ica." In  Bush's  [television]  ad  ["The  Dukakis  Furlough  Program"],  if  it  was  morning, 
it  was  a  cold,  grim  dawn.  The  threat  in  his  ad  was  not  just  the  escaping  criminals;  it 
was  the  concrete  walls,  the  tall  towers,  the  guards,  the  guns.  This  is  where  the  voters 
would  be  sentenced  to  live  if  Dukakis  were  elected.  It  was  a  vision  of  America  as  a 
prison.65 

If  the  long  shadow  of  John  F.  Kennedy  haunted  Michael  S.  Dukakis,  then  the  not-so- 
invisible  hand  of  Richard  M.  Nixon  shaped  George  Bush.  Nixon,  his  first  mentor,  not 
Reagan,  Blumenthal  convincingly  argues,  is  Bush's  true  model.  In  response  to  Gorba- 
chev's innovations,  Bush's  "status  quo  plus"  policy  was  another  means  of  sustaining  the 
Nixon-Kissinger  Cold  War  aims.  Iraq  would  be  Vietnam  revisited,  Saddam  Hussein  an- 
other Ho  Chi  Minn,  but  this  time  we  would  win\ 

In  1990,  peace  broke  out  all  over  Eastern  Europe.  The  Berlin  Wall  came  down,  along 
with  statues  of  Lenin  and  Stalin.  Pundits  declared  democracy  the  winner  and  the  long 
twilight  struggle  over.  Americans  were  wondering  what  to  do  with  the  "peace  dividend." 
We  awaited  a  revelation.  Then  all  changed,  utterly.  Saddam  Hussein's  invasion  of  Kuwait 
and  George  Bush's  responses  plunged  the  world  into  a  new  twilight  struggle.  Yeats's 
"The  Second  Coming"  glossed  the  moment. 

Somewhere  in  the  sands  of  the  desert 
A  shape  with  a  lion  body  and  the  head  of  a  man, 
A  gaze  blank  and  pitiless  as  the  sun, 
Is  moving  its  slow  thighs,  while  all  about  it 
Reel  shadows  of  the  indignant  desert  bird. 
The  darkness  drops  again;  but  now  I  know 
That  twenty  centuries  of  stony  sleep 
Were  vexed  to  nightmare  by  a  rocking  cradle, 
And  what  rough  beast,  its  hour  come  round  at  last, 
Slouches  towards  Bethlehem  to  be  born?66 

Horrific  holiday  contemplations  for  the  last  days  of  1990!  "What  do  you  think  is  going 
to  happen?"  was  the  question  most  asked  at  Christmas  parties  in  Washington.  "No  one 
needed  to  refine  the  question  further,"  comments  Elizabeth  Drew,  for  "everyone  under- 
stood that  it  meant:  Would  there  be  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  before  long  or  might  there  be  a 
peaceful  resolution?  Either  possible  answer  —  and  no  one  knows  which  it  is  —  causes 
some  anxiety,  because  a  number  of  people  here  fear  a  settlement  about  as  much  as  others 
are  alarmed  by  the  prospect  of  war."67  The  new  year  found  the  country  apprehensive  about 
its  president  and  anxious  about  its  future.  In  the  words  of  R.  W.  Apple,  Jr. ,  "George  Bush 
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begins  the  new  year  with  his  Presidency  poised  between  success  and  failure.  The  country 
begins  it  with  bated  breath."68 

While  we  held  our  breaths,  the  films  we  saw  at  year's  end  offered  no  sanctuary  from  the 
questions  of  character,  political  purpose,  and  imminent  war,  which  haunted  so  many  with 
increasing  intensity  in  the  final  days  before  January  15.  In  The  Godfather  Part  III,  Mi- 
chael Corleone  seeks  redemption,  removal  from  the  evils  of  the  Corleone  family  and  its 
crime  machine.  He  is  granted  an  award  by  the  papacy  in  return  for  a  vast  contribution.  He 
moves  all  the  family  money  into  legitimate  enterprises.  But  Michael  Corleone  cannot  so 
easily  separate  himself  from  his  past.  Just  when  he  thought  he  was  out,  as  he  puts  it,  "they 
pull  me  back."  Soon  he  is  again  sunk  in  duplicity  and  murder,  the  family  business.  A 
gunman  shoots  down  his  own  daughter,  who  dies  in  his  arms.  All  hopes  of  redemption,  of 
cleansing  his  family's  dark  deeds,  mired  in  European  history,  and  of  becoming  a  legiti- 
mate American  success  story  are  dashed.  In  The  Russia  House  an  alcoholic  British  pub- 
lisher, Barley  Blair,  gets  caught  up  in  the  espionage  of  the  final  days  of  the  Cold  War. 
However,  in  the  end,  he  curses  both  political  houses,  East  and  West,  chooses  to  betray  his 
country  in  order  to  rescue  the  woman  he  loves  —  "You  are  my  only  country,"  he  tells 
her  —  and,  as  a  result,  redeems  himself.  Both  films  assume  the  worst  about  the  institu- 
tions and  governments  that  shape  our  lives.  The  higher  he  rises,  notes  Michael  Corleone, 
the  more  corruption  he  finds,  not  just  in  business  and  politics,  but  even  in  the  Vatican.  "If 
there  is  to  be  hope,  we  must  all  betray  our  countries,"  said  redeemed  Barley  Blair  in  John 
le  Carry's  novel,  on  which  the  film  was  based.69 

These  films  suggest  that  there  is  no  hope  and  no  salvation  beyond  one's  self  and  those 
one  loves.  Again,  Matthew  Arnold's  lines  from  "Dover  Beach"  came  to  mind,  character- 
izing the  way  we  lived  at  year's  end. 

Ah,  love,  let  us  be  true 

To  one  another!  for  the  world  .  .  . 

Hath  really  neither  joy,  nor  love,  nor  light, 

Nor  certitude,  nor  peace,  nor  help  for  pain. 

With  little  more  than  a  week  remaining  before  the  January  15  deadline  and  no  sign  of 
peace  breaking  out,  the  country  finally  was  told  why  its  young  men  and  women  might 
soon  be  dying  in  the  Middle  East!  In  an  op-ed  essay  titled  "Why"  (no  question  mark), 
Richard  Nixon  explained  that  the  upcoming  conflict  would  not  be  about  restoring  democ- 
racy to  Kuwait;  it  would  not  be  about  Saddam  Hussein's  tyranny  and  cruelty;  it  would  not 
be  about  oil.  "It  will  be  a  war  about  peace  —  not  just  peace  in  our  time,  but  peace  for  our 
children  and  grandchildren  in  the  years  ahead."70 

On  that  paradoxical  reasoning  —  based  upon  full  assurance  that  Richard  Nixon  and  his 
proteg6  George  Bush  could  predict  the  exact  degree  of  danger  that  the  future  would  hold 
for  us  if  Iraq  were  not  punished  now  for  its  aggression  against  Kuwait  —  America  pre- 
pared for  war.  Desert  Shield,  the  code  name  for  the  massive  U.S.  military  operation  in  the 
Middle  East,  threatened  to  become  and  became  Desert  Sword.  Damocles,  we  recall,  was 
a  member  of  the  court  of  Dionysius  the  Elder,  the  tyrant  of  ancient  Syracuse  who  sus- 
pended a  sword  over  Damocles 's  head  to  illustrate  the  precariousness  of  rank  and  power. 

In  the  early  winter  of  this  year,  we  watched  and  waited,  with  what  Sullivan  Ballou  called 
"an  awed  stillness  .  .  .  and  breath-holding,  as  if  it  were  the  passing  of  the  dead."^ 
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